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Royal Castle-Building in England, 115 4-1216' 


HE study of English castles in the past has been largely con- 

fined to architectural or archeological description. No broad 
institutional and political study has been attempted, though the 
evidence is available and the subject important. Recently, however, 
one aspect of the subject, castle-building, has engaged considerable 
attention for the period of Edward I’s Welsh operations. In a 
masterly paper Professor Edwards has dealt with the construction 
of the eight Edwardian castles in Wales,? whilst in a recent number 
of this Review, Mr. A. J. Taylor published his account of Master 
James of St. George, the chief master-mason employed by the king 
in that work. The object of the present paper is to show the 
extent and nature of royal castle-building in England between 1154 
and 1216. The period has an historical unity in the establishment, 
development, and initial break-down of the Angevin system of 
government, and during these years an extensive programme of 
castle-building and maintenance was a significant, though largely 
neglected, feature of Angevin policy. The method of treatment 
will be, mutatis mutandis, that adopted by Professor Edwards, 
in the hope that such facts and figures as are available may be use 
fully compared with those now established for the Edwardian 
castles. At the same time the fact that we are dealing with building 
widespread over the whole kingdom, the nature of that building 
itself and the comparative lack of detail in the available evidence, 
all necessitate a more general treatment than that undertaken by 


'] wish to thank Mr. H. M. Colvin who, since this paper was written, has been 
over the same ground, and has often saved me from error, especially in the appended 
Tables. 

* J. G. Edwards, ‘ Edward 1’s Castle-building in Wales ’ (Sir John Rhys Memorial 
Lecture 1944), Proc. Brit. Acad., vol. xxxij. The cight castles are those of Aberystwyth, 
Beaumaris, Builth, Carnarvon, Conway, Flint, Harlech, and Rhuddlan 


* A. J. Taylor, ‘ Master James of St. George’, ante, vol. xv. For the medieval 
building industry in general, see D. Knoop and G. P. Jones, The Medieval Mason 
(Manchester, 1933) and L. F. Salzman, Building in England . (Oxford 1952 


* Few ‘ rolls of particulars’ (cf. Edwards, op, cit. pp. 16-17) have been found for 
the building expenditure of this period. On the Pipe Rolls themselves 


scparate 
building accounts are very rare. Castle-building expenditure is normally charged as 
one among the miscellaneous items credited to the sheriff or other accountant—often 
in the bare form, ‘ Et in operatione castelli de x, y li.’ Sometimes more detail is 


given, e.g. P.R. 4 John, p. 78. ‘The best example of a separate building account in 
this period is that for Chateau-Gaillard, Mag. Rot. Seace. Norm. ed. Stapleton, ii 
309-10; cf. P.R. s Richard I, pp. 131-2; P.R. 2 Richard I, pp. 1-4 


* All rights reserved. 
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Professor Edwards; while in addition to any discussion of cost, 
time, labour, and the organization of Angevin building, the subj ct 
poses the more fundamental questions, where was this building 
undertaken? and why was it found necessary ? 

The evidence available is chiefly the evidence of expenditure. 
The Pipe Rolls, by far the most important source of information, 
survive in more or less uninterrupted series throughout the whole 
period,' and to them in John’s reign are added the Close Rolls ? 
and the two surviving Misae Rolls.* It is important to note at the 
outset that the expenditure recorded by these sources cannot be 
complete. The Pipe Rolls themselves were never intended to be 
a record of all royal finance, and their deficiencies in this respect need 
no emphasis here. Nor can the more numerous records of John’s 
reign provide comprehensive figures. On the other hand, the 
Close and Misae Rolls add little to the information of the Pipe 
Rolls. There are surprisingly few writs of Liberate ordering ex 
penditure from the Treasury upon building,‘ and though the Miésae 
Rolls contain considerable castle-building expenditure not re- 
corded elsewhere, the scale of this expenditure is much lower than 
the expenditure upon the Pipe Rolls.5 In short, a collation of the 
financial records of the period indicates that the Pipe Rolls do 
record by far the greater part of royal expenditure upon castle 
building, and accordingly that figures based upon their evidence, 
as ours must principally be, will afford something more than a 
rough guide to the extent and distribution of that building. 

The extent and nature of castle-building and maintenance by 
the first three Angevin kings are best shown if the available figures 
are set out in tabular form. Of the two tables * appended to this 
paper, the first shows the recorded expenditure in a series of annual 

' Pipe Roll 1 Henry II (1154-5) survives only in the transcripts in the Red Book of the 


Exchequer Thereafter the series is complete to Easter 1215 except for 15 John 
(1212-13) 

* The Close Rolls (ed. T. D. Hardy, Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, Rec. Com.) 
begin in 6 John (1204-5) and are preceded by Liberate Rolls for 2, 3, and 5 John (ed, 
I. D. Hardy in Rotuli de Liberate . etc., Rec. Com.). There are no Close Rolls for 


10-13 John. 


3 11 John (1209-10) and 14 John (1212-13), respectively printed in Rotuli de Liberate 


ac de misis et Prestitis, eA. T. D. Hardy (Rec. Com.) and Docts. illustr. of English History, 
ed. H. Cole (Rec. Com.). The Prestifa Rolls are little concerned with building expendi 
ture 

* The occasional entry of receipts from the Treasury (e.g. P.R. 30 Henry II, p. 150) 

and more rarely from the Chamber (c.g. P.R. 6 John, p. 186)—upon the Pipe Rolls is 
exceptional and results from an attempt to provide a different kind of account from 
the normal Pipe Roll arrangement, an account, that is, drawing together all receipts 
for and disbursements upon one particular object, as opposed to the setting down of 
miscellaneous expenditure charged against a particular local revenue. Cf. n. 3, p. 353 
above 

* Thus the total from the Miéisae Roll of 11 John is some £252 os. od., and that 
from the Pipe Roll of 11 John £1314 175. 54d. The total from Misae Roll 14 John 
is some {476 os. od. and that from Pipe Roll 14 John just over {2200 os. od 

6 Pp 377-398 below. 
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totals, and in addition lists the principal castles uj 


upon which tl 
money was spent in any given year. The second table shows tota 


expenditures on individual castles in each of the three reigns 


Throughout, the figures are taken from the Pipe Rolls in the first 


instance, and any additional expenditure from other sources 1s 
separately added. These tables show at once that this is a period 


of great building activity. They reveal a large-scale and practically 


continuous building programme covering every quarter of the 
kingdom. In the whole period the grand total of expenditure 


amounts to nearly {46,000, representing an average of some {78 


per annum.! This expenditure is disbursed on some 130 castles 


In many years, particularly in the period of the rebellion of the 
Young King, in the later years of Henry’s reign, and in the later 


years of John’s reign, the annual total is well over {1 t In 
1172~—3, and again in 1211—12 the total is over {2 In 1210-11 
it is almost £3000, and in 1189-90 almost {4 On certain 
individual castles enormous sums were spent. At Dover the grand 





total from the Pipe Rolls between 1155 and 1215 is little under 
{8000,' at the Tower of London just under {/4000,* at Scarborough 
some {3000,° at Windsor some {1800,* and at Winchester some 


£1600.’ 


Comparing the three reigns we see that Henry II’s reputation 
as a great builder * is amply justified. After the first few years of 
his reign, in which the small scale of recorded expenditure may be 
due to a narrower scope than usual in the contents of the Pipe Roll: 
he commenced almost literally to dig himself in. Thenceforward 
the annual totals reach and maintain a high level. The thirty-thre 
Pipe Rolls of the reign record a total expenditure of rather | 

than {21,500, an average of about {650 for each recorded 
Of the ninety castles benefiting from this expenditure, 


had over {100 spent upon them—an arbitrary figure which may 
serve to distinguish between positive building and mere maintet 
ance. On each of six castles, Dover, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Notting 
ham, Orford, Winchester, and Windsor, over {1000 were spent, 
and amongst these Nottingham received some {18 


YCal 


thirty cacn 


and Dover 


: Reckoned from the Pipe Roll evidences alone The averaye | reckoned on the 
basis of 584 recorded Exchequer years, since the Pipe Roll of 17 John covers r } 
only half the financial year In what follows all figures quoted are taken fr th 
Pipe Rolls alone unless otherwise stated. Reference to the tables will show suc 
additional expenditure as is known 

* Because the Pipe Rolls are our principal source, chronological periods in the 
text are reckoned in Exchequer years (Michaelmas to Michaelma 

* {£7648 s4d lo this further heavy sums, totalling some / Goo, t be added 


from the Close and Misae Rolls of John 


$ reign See Table ‘ 
‘{ 3977 8 


A 2996 11s. od 


* (1830 195. 14d 7 41618 108. od 
*Cf. Round, Introductions to P.R.’s 23 Henry Il (pp. xx and 24 Henry Il 
(p. x v) Ct. Torigs Rolls Serie , Chron Stephen, Henry, e¢ 209 poted b 


Round 
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the vast sum of just over {6400 during the reign.’ In Richard’s 
reign, after the troubled period of the king’s absence on Crusade 
and his imprisonment, the leve! of expenditure falls considerably.? 
Doubtless this fall chiefly reflects the increasing concentration of 
the king’s government on the war in France, and that it indicates 
no lack of interest or skill in castle-building by Richard personally 
is sufficiently proved by his monumental work at Chateau-Gaillard 
in Normandy. The heaviest expenditure of the whole period is 
found in John’s reign, and John’s building operations by this test 
were even more extensive than those of his father. The total 
figure for the reign from the Pipe Rolls alone is over £17,000, 
providing an average expenditure of over {1000 for each recorded 
year (15}). This total was disbursed in all upon ninety-five 
castles, twenty-six of which each received over {100. Of these 
twenty-six, nine—Corfe,* Hanley, Harestan (in Horsley, Derbs.), 
Kenilworth, Knaresborough, Lancaster, Odiham, Scarborough, and 
probably Norham—each received over {500. Upon each of the 
four castles of Kenilworth, Knaresborough, Odiham and Scar- 
borough John spent over {1000, and the total figure for Scar- 
borough is over {2000.4 These figures, taken from the Pipe Rolls 
and owing nothing to the new record sources of the reign, may to 
that extent be fairly compared with those of John’s two prede- 
cessors. No doubt the increased level of expenditure is due in 
part to the rising prices of this whole period. To some extent 
also inherited castles were a liability as well as an asset, though here 
it must be noted that many of John’s largest works, at Corfe, 
Hanley, Hareston, Knaresborough, Lancaster and elsewhere, were 
undertaken at places which had received little attention from his 
father. Even at Dover, upon which Henry had spent so much, 
we can scarcely regard John’s additional outlay of some {1000 as 
representing merely the necessary maintenance of an existing fabric. 
At least it is fair to say that John rivalled his father as a castle- 
builder, and this building, which has hitherto received insufficient 
attention, is the more remarkable in that he was the heir to Henry’s 
military works. 


t £1816 os. 3d. and £6440 75. od. respectively, cf. Table B. 

* The one great annual total of almost {4000 for 1189—90 falls within Longchamp’s 
period of power. Of this exceptional total some three-quarters were spent on the 
lower of London. That Longchamp himself was responsible for this great work at 
the Tower is suggested not only by the incidence of the expenditure in the Pipe Rolls, 
but also by the fact that the chancellor had the custody of it and is reported by the 
chroniclers to have caused work to be done there. It was in the Tower that Longchamp 
shut himself in the final crisis in 1191 (ef. Gesta, Rolls Series, ii. 101, 106, 212—13). 

* The total expenditure by John at Corfe is brought up to well over {1000 when 
the expenditure recorded on the Misae and Close Rolls is added to that of the Pipe 
Rolls. Cf. Table B. At Dover also the Pipe Roll total is just under £500, but the 
grand total well over { 1000. 

* {2291 4s. 44. 
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To consider briefly the geographical distribution of the castle 
building of the period, we may divide the kingdom into four 
regions: the three ‘ frontier’ districts of the south-east coast and 
the northern and western marches, and the interior. The castles 
of the south-east coastal district, which served as a defence against 
possible invasion, as a protection of essential communications, and 
as bases for continental expeditions, received considerable attention. 
This area indeed claimed the greatest English building operation 
of the period, the rebuilding of the great fortress at Dover, which 
absorbed nearly {7000 between 1179 and 1191. Most of this 
work was accomplished during Henry’s reign. Although this 
expenditure at Dover is quite without parallel, building and main 
tenance were also carried out at other castles in the south-east. 
During Henry’s reign sums of over {428 were spent upon Chilham, 
over £339 upon Arundel, over {150 upon Rochester (which 
already possessed its great tower keep) and over {100 upon 
Canterbury. Under Richard, besides some {725 spent upon 
Dover, over £175 were spent upon Canterbury, and over {16 
upon Southampton castle, which guarded the principal port fos 
the Norman passage. In John’s reign some {132 were spent 
upon Rochester, £347 upon Southampton (much of it, perhaps 
significantly, after the loss of Normandy), and at Dover still further 
extensive work was carried out at very heavy cost. 

In the north, upon castles which must be presumed to have 
stood at least in part for defence or offence against the Scot, Henry II 
again led the way. The major operations of his reign begin with 
works at Scarborough ! and at Wark, upon which fortresses he spent 
in the course of the reign some {682 and {382 respectively. In 
addition, he spent over {£1144 upon Newcastle-on-Tyne, much of 


it upon the ¢wrris or square keep which still stands, some £616 upon 
the similar tower at Bowes in the Honor of Richmond, and some 
£138 upon Richmond castle itself when in Crown hands. Under 
Richard there was no considerable expenditure upon northern 
castles, save some £247 upon York, mostly in the early years of 
the reign, which probably finds an immediate cause in the damag: 
suffered by that castle in the anti-Jewish riots in 1190.2 Under 
John expenditure upon castles in the north was strikingly heavy 
espec ially upon Knaresborough, x arborou rh, LLancaste r, af d 
Norham. But since this building was almost certainly due not 
only to considerations of Scottish relations, but also as much if not 
more to considerations of internal security, it is more appropriately 
dealt with in detail in another place.’ 


1 Cf. William of Newburgh (Rolls Series), Chrons. Stephen, Henry II, ¢ p. 104 
The castle Henry had acquired from the earl of York 
8 Gesta (Rolls Series), i. 107; Hoveden (Rolls Series), 43-4; cf. Pu Kk ” 


I, pp $8, 75 ct. 261 below 
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For the Welsh Marches a more easily defined group of castles 
enables us to be more explicit in the matter of proportional ex- 
penditure.' In Henry’s reign some {14007 was spent upon 
Welsh castles, or about one-fifteenth of the total for the kingdom 
of some £21,500: under Richard some {458,* or again about one- 
fifteenth of the total of some £7146, and under John some {1700,4 
about one-tenth of the total of some £17,000. The principal 
castles at which work was carried out are the base castles of 
Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, St. Briavel’s, Shrewsbury, 
and Bridgenorth, and to these John’s new castle of Hanley in 
Worcestershire should presumably be added. The largest ex- 
penditures are those of Henry II at Bridgenorth (c. £320) and 
Gloucester (c. £230), and of John at Hanley (¢. {710).5 But 
there are no great expenditures here like those upon Dover, New- 
castle, Orford or Scarborough, and so far as the figures are reliable 
it appears that the building and repair of Marcher castles in this 
period was not a severe burden upon the Exchequer.® 

When every allowance has been made for building expenditure 
upon frontier castles, a great part, probably the major part, of the 
overall expenditure remains devoted to castles of the interior. Up 
and down the land there was a continuous expenditure upon the 
building, strengthening and repair of castles which could have had 
little or no connexion with defence or attack against an external 
enemy. Henry’s expenditure upon Nottingham, Windsor and 
Winchester, Longchamp’s expenditure upon the Tower, or John’s 
expenditure upon Odiham, Kenilworth, Corfe and Harestan 7 are 
only outstanding examples of a general feature of the period. It 
is here, therefore, that the military side of Angevin government is 
perhaps most clearly apparent. Expenditure upon castle building, 
it is true, is not wholly military. Royal castles played their part in 
the normal central administration of the kingdom, as provincial 
treasuries * or as prisons, and as the official residences of sheriffs 
and bailiffs were often the centres of local government. They also 
served frequently as royal residences, for the king’s itinerary was 


'In the following calculations the base castles of Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, 


Hereford, Shrewsbury, and Worcester have been included, as well as the more exposed 
castles of the interior 


* £1434 Ws. Bd * £458 195. 44d 


*This total, {1715 7s. 114d. taken from the Pipe Rolls 
1644 ‘ sd spent upon Hanley castle in Worcestershire. 
Rolls record a further {66 14y 
Cf. Table B 


alone, includes the 
Upon Hlanley the Misae 
4d., bringing the figure for this castle to {710 135. 9d 
®*Ct. n. 4 above 

* It is possible that the available figures for the Welsh Marches are les 


; complete 
than those for other les 


s disturbed regions On the whole, however, this low royal 
expenditure reflects the vers 


district 
7 In Horsley, Derbyshire 
*Cf. J. E. A. Joliffe, ‘ The Chamber and the Castle Treasuric: 
in Studies in Medieval History presented to t. M. Powicke, pp 


¥ high proportion of baronial castles in this heavily fortified 


under King John’ 
. 11742 
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based upon them no less than upon his civil lodgings. Some of the 
more favoured castles of the interior, Windsor, Winchester, and 
Nottingham, through out the period and Corfe in John’s reign, 
were visited as frequently as such favourite civil residences as 
Woodstock or Clarendon.' In consequence, upon the residential 
parts of such favoured castles, in particular, considerable sums 
were spent during the period.*? But these secondary functions of 
the castle, administrative or residential, themselves largely resulted 
from its military strength, and it is in practice extremely difficult 
to distinguish architecturally between the one rdle and the other. 
The keep itself might serve both as a strongpoint and a residence, 
or be regarded as a place suitable for the safe-custody of prisoners 
or treasure. So far as we are able to compute it, expenditure upon 
specifically residential or administrative buildings within the castle 
. seldom amounts to more than a fraction of the whole, and certainly 
both frorn written and archaeological evidence there is no reason to 
suppose that the non-military functions of the castle at this period 
detracted from its efficiency as a fortress.* The political implica 
tions of this extensive castle-building in the interior therefore 
deserve consideration. 

The political significance of castle-building is clearly shown by 
the fluctuation of building expenditure in relation to immediate 
political events. Thus expenditure upon frontier castles is visibly 
higher at times of external threat. The seriousness of the war in 
south Wales in the last years of Henry’s reign 1s reflected by the 
increased expenditure in those years upon the castles of the affected 


! Throughout this peri id extensive building was carried out 


at these civil res 
dences, the domus Regis of the records, e.g. P.R. 23 Henry Il, p 


‘3, kit in operatione 
domorum regis de Clipeston * et vivariorum cc et x li’; cf. sid 
100-3, 192 

2 Cf. Round, Introduction to P.R. 33 Henry II, p. xxxix 


* The practical difficulty of distinguishing architecturally between the militar 


pp. 11, 12, 16, 26, §7 


y and 


non-military functions of the castle is increased by the nature of the evidence, which 


seldom provides detailed descriptions of the work in hand The following rough 
test, however, is of significance Throughout this period the term domus (Ke in 
castello is used to describe the miscellaneous buildings within the castle, not only such 
‘domestic’ apartments as hall and chambers, but also the chapel, kitchens, store 
houses, stables and other buildings of general utility Yet if in the cases of 
Winchester, Windsor, and Nottingham, castles particularly favoured as residences 


we add up all expenditure upon the domus in castello as well as that specifically 


7 stated 
to be upon domestic or administrative apartments, in the reign of Henry Il, when 
such expenditure in each case exceptionally heavy, the total amounts to only some 
third of the whole expenditure upon those castles in that period The same test at 


John’s favoured castle at Corfe in his reign provides the same result. Nor does the 


military efficiency of these castles appear to have been in 


npaired Nottingham and 


Windsor were of sufficient importance to be objects of contention between Count 
lohn and the G ernment of Richard absence Ihe latter successfully withstood the 
reve of Prince Louis in 1216 See Wendover in Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. ® 

Series, ii. 664-5.) We have also a comtemporary description tf th trength of 


Nottingham for 1194 (William of Newburgh, Rolls Series, i 


407), ist autern idem 
castellum natura ct manu ita munitum ut sola inedia, si defensores 
expugnabile videatur’ 


s idoneos habeat, 
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area. ‘The tables show considerable attention to Kenefig, Glouces- 
ter, and Llantilio (White Castle, Mon.) in 1185, and to Llantilio 
again in 1186, while the Pipe Roll of 1185 itself shows an expendi- 
ture upon Welsh castles heavier than for any other year of Henry’s 
reign.' Similarly, in the years of Richard’s absence and captivity, 
when the Government was faced with the imminent prospect 
of invasion from the continent, the lists show a marked atten- 
tion to south-eastern castles, Canterbury, Southampton, Pevensey, 
Rochester, and Chilham,* which disappears after 1194 only to 
reappear with the appreciable expenditure upon Southampton and 
Rochester following the loss of Normandy.’ Fluctuation of this 
kind is not confined to frontier areas. The tables show that the 
heaviest annual expenditures for the whole kingdom under Henry II 
fall in the years immediately preceding the rebellion of 1173-4, 
and this expenditure is disbursed upon a very large number of 
castles in all districts.‘ Similarly the contrast between the overall 
figures for the period of Richard’s absence and the much reduced 
expenditure in the years of comparative security following his 
return is clearly apparent, and again the difference is certainly not 
due only to work upon frontier castles. Under John, also, the 
annual totals mount steadily towards the end of the reign and 
reach their recorded apex * in the period preceding and including 
the political crisis of 1212. Much of this fluctuation is likely to be 
caused by ad hoc repairs and maintenance to bring the necessary 
fortresses into an adequate state of defence, but we may also follow 
the relationship of building expenditure and immediate political 
developments further, into the more long-term processes of major 
building works. At least one example may be quoted of an en- 
tirely new fortress raised in response to a local political situation. 
It is tolerably certain from the context of events and the geographical 
position of the castle, that Henry’s new work at Orford was built to 
check the dangerous power of Hugh Bigod in Suffolk in general 
and to contain his castle at Framlingham in particular. At the 
beginning of our period, though Earl Hugh had the three strong 
castles of Bungay, Framlingham, and Walton, there were no royal 
castles in Suffolk until Henry obtained Eye and Haganet (Haughley) 
by escheat. After confiscating Walton in 1157, Henry began to 
build a new castle at Orford in 1166, while the earl strengthened 

? Distributed, in addition to the three castles mentioned above, upon Chepstow, 
Cardiff, Neath, Shrewsbury, Bristol, and ‘ Novus Burgus’ (P.R. 31 Henry II, pp. 5-10, 
127, 1§§). For Novus Burgus Round suggested Newton Nottage; Newport, Mon., 
is a more likely identification. 

* See Table A for 1191-2, 1192-3, 1193~4 

* Ibid. 1203-4 and 1205~6 respectively 

* The contrast between these figures and those which precede and follow is the 
more remarkable when it is noticed that the heavy annual totals at the end of the reign 


are chiefly due to the construction of the single castle of Dover. 
* It must be noted that the Pipe Roll of 15 John is missing. 
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his castle at Bungay by the addition of a square stone-keep. Orford 
was completed by the outbreak of the rebellion in 1173. In that 
rebellion Earl Hugh played a leading part. His defeat was followed 
by the confiscation of his remaining castles at Bungay and Framling 
ham and the demolition of the latter, if not of both.' Thus in 
twenty years the military and political situation in Suffolk, expressed 
in terms of castles, had been entirely reversed.? It is also at this 
point that we may note the outstanding expenditure upon northern 
castles, representing major building operations, under King John.* 
Expenditure in the north is high throughout the reign,* but becomes 
most striking in the later years. In 1210-11 the northern total 
from the Pipe Roll is well over £1300 out of a total for the whole 
kingdom of some £2892, and in 1211-12 £1396 165. 54d. out of a 
total of just over {2200. In the later years of the reign especially, 
very great sums were lavished upon the castles of Scarborough, 
Knaresborough, Lancaster, and Norham. Upon both Scarborough 
and Knaresborough John spent, indeed, total sums greater than 
upon any other castle during his reign. Any consideration of the 
causes of castle-building in the northern half of the kingdom must 
take Scottish relations into account. Even so, this scale of fortifi 
cation provides a hard factual confirmation of the chroniclers’ 


, 


general assertions of northern leadership in the baronial opposition 
to King John. 

Angevin castle-building in England during this period, seen 
against the disorders of Stephen’s reign, represents the latent 
military power of a strong centralized government, no less neces 
sary to its success than its other assets of economic superiority and 
administrative efficiency. Committed to the keeping of trusted 
officials, often the centres of local government, at all times an im 
pressive display of regal power, and ready in time of emergency to 
be rapidly stocked and garrisoned to encourage and enforce the 
loyalty of surrounding districts, the royal castles were, in the ex 
pressive phrase of a contemporary writer, ‘ the bones of the king 
dom ’.* But in addition to such a positive interpretation, this 
castle-building is capable, as it were, of a more negative rendering. 


1 The Pipe Rolls show the demolition of Framlingham and also of the previously 
confiscated Walton (P.R. 21 Henry II, p. 108; P.R. 22 Henry II, p. 60) They make ne 
mention of Bungay The Gesta s.a. 1176 lists Bungay as destroyed with Framlingham 


but ‘ Bungeia’ seems to be a later addition (Rolls Series, i. 127) 

For details of these events see ‘ Framlingham Castle and Bigod 1154-1216" by 
the present writer in Proc. Suffolk Arch. Inst., vol. xxv, pt. 2 

* Cf. p. 357 above. 

* E.g. ¢. £500 out of a total for the kingdom of ¢. {770 in 1199-1200; ¢. {280 out 
of ¢. {£860 Im 1203-4 (Pipe Roll figures Northern castles have been reckoned here 


as those north of a line drawn laterally across the kingdom from the most westerly 
point of the Wash. The castles of the northern Welsh marches have, however, been 
excluded 


® See Table B (Pipe Roll figures) * William of Newburgh, Rolls Seri« 441. 
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It must be seen not only against the background of past disorders, 
but also against the background of the rebellion of 1173-4, the 
rumblings of discontent and disorder in 1199, the political crisis of 
1212, and the final civil war of 1215. If, on the one hand, the 
building and maintenance of castles, by its tangible results and 
resources it implies, is a measure of a medieval Government’s 
strength, it may also at times serve as an indication of insecurity, 
and it is difficult to dissociate the heavy building expenditure of 
King John at least from the mounting political tension of his 
reign.! 

One general feature of Angevin building in this period is at 
once apparent. By far the greater part is devoted not to the 
raising of new castles, but to the improvement of those already 
existing. Into this category of operation fall not only the contin- 
uous small-scale works of maintenance and repair during these 
years, but also the majority of the greater works, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Nottingham, Scarborough, Windsor, and Winchester under 
Henry I], the Tower under Longchamp, and Corfe, Harestan, 
Kenilworth, Knaresborough, Lancaster, Norham, and Scarborough 
under John. Even Henry’s great undertaking at Dover was in 
reality the rebuilding of a previously existing fortress. New 
castles in the sense of entirely new structures on a site hitherto 
unfortified, Orford * and Bowes * in Henry’s reign, St. Michael’s 
Mount under Richard,* Odiham and Hanley, and _ probably 


' Cf, Sidney Painter, The Reign of King John (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press,1949), 


where part of this expenditure is noted and its significance observed. 
* For Orford see Redstone, Proc. Suffolk Inst. Arch. x. 205 and ibid. xxv. 127; cf. 
, 5 ; 
pp. 300-1 above, p. 366 below, and Table B. 


* For Bowes see G. T. Clark, Medieval Military Architecture in England, i. 259 and 
Yorks. Arch. and Topog. Journ. vii 


p 265, 


On archaeological grounds the tower is held to be 
the work of both Conan le Petit and Henry II (sbid. xxii. 413). Cf. Hamilton Thompson, 
Military Architecture in England, p. 412; cf. Table B below. 

* At St. Michael’s Mount the site was first fortified by Henry de Pomeroy during 
Richard’s absence and later taken over by the Crown. See Oman, Castles, pp. 118 
19; Hoveden, Rolls Series, iii. 237-8, 249; P.R. 6 John, p. 40; Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 41b 

* For Odiham see V.C.H. Hamps. iv. 88 sqq., cf. p. 366 below and Table B. For 
Hanley see V.C.H. Worcs. iv. 93-4, cf. p. 366 below and Table B. At Odiham 
most, and at Hanley all, of the recorded building expenditure is described as ‘ in opera 
tione domorum Regis’ (e.g. P.R. 10 John, p. 61; P.R. 12 John, pp. 169-70 ; Rot. Litt 
Claus, i, 86; Rot Misae 11 John, pp. 121, 128-9). Yet Odiham is described as a 
castle in contemporary official records, was used as a castle and its remains are those 
of a castle (Rot, Litt, Claus. i. 142, 2666; Rot. Litt. Pat. pp. 156b, 178; Cal. Chart. 
Rolls, i. 209; Wendover in Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. Rolls Series, ii. 655; 
VCH. ut supra) At Hanley no remains exist save the line of the moat (V.C.H 
ut supra) but the building is described as a castle on contemporary and neat 
contemporary records and played some part in the civil war (Rot. Litt. Claus. | 
211b; Rot. Lats. Pat. p. 162; Rot. Hund, ii, 284, 2856). The most likely explanation 


of the anomaly is the ambiguity of the word domus, used in this period for such 


civil residences as Clipston or Woodstock (cf. above p. 359, n. 1), for the * houses in 
the castle’ (cf. above p. 359, m. 3); 


e.g. Rot. Litt. Pat. 188b, Wolvesy) 


seldom if ever consciously 


and at times as a synonym for the castle itself 
Castrum or castellum, on the other hand, are 
applied by official sources to buildings not heavily 
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Sauvey,' in the reign of John, are rare and exceptional. The 


great majority of | nglish castles were founded in an earlier age. 


The twelfth century as a whole saw probably a reduction rathet 


than an increase in their overall number It was the 


improvement 


of existing fortresses in accordance with advancing techniques in 


military architecture that principally occupied the attention of the 
Crown in this period. Moreover, this feature of the building of 
1154-1216 we may expect to be continued in the centuries which 


follow and the building of new castles in the strict nse to be 


increasingly confined to the acquisition of new territor precisely 


the cause which raised the Edwardian castk n Ww ales The 
typical castle, like the typical cathedral, is the composite product 
of the expanding needs and skills of successive generations. The 
Edwardian castles in Wales were exceptional in being new castl 


in the strict sense, raised in one concentrated operation, and this 


fact must be remembered if the estimates of their cost and the labour 
which produced them now made available are to be used as * stan 
dards of reference ’ for other castles elsewhere.” 

There is little doubt that in the history of military architecture 


the heavy building expenditure and continuous works of th 


I 


Crown between 1154 and 1216 represent in great part the transitior 
of the castle from the * motte ind bailey * stronghold of earthwork 


and timber to the familiar fortress of stone a transition which, 


though by ne means confined to this period, was largely concen 


trated within it.2 Though the architectural de velopment of the 
castle is not here out concern, we may notice the main feature ot 
the contemporary stone fortress, keep, walled bailey, and the mi: 
cellaneous buildings within the bailey, as they are revealed by 


occasional details in the records and surviving archaeological 


fortified. Both Odiham and Hank re treated here f prac 

castles We ma note, ft v¢ f i the distin [ het wee ‘ tl 
civil residence was not alwa ‘ ur it a and ti fort | 
unknowt! 

1 No mention of the cast! f Sauve Lei ‘ «t t i t 
year the Pipe Roll records the very large { 
castri ct viuarit de Sauucie et d ! f t rT Hugh de } 
account for Marlborouwh and t tor three i e¢ P.R. 14 John 
p. 84) No further | d expenditure vt rT it 
mentioned contimuall i  ¢ al castle ‘ I lutt. Pat i ( 
Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 286, et kK lohn about this t ' 
forest of Sauve from BK nald de Welletord (ibid 19 hab r} 
he then build the castle, which from recorded expenditur t least s« to | I 
a minor onc The V.C.H. La ‘ rod n of 
works at Sauvey, but « t rpret i 

Cf. Kdwards, / f 6 Ac ib th and at (ar ! er i ‘ reacl « 
With the probable excey n of . j 
mecorporated in the Ldwardia ructure ‘ ‘ f 


dé nove in. one ope! 


Cf. Hamilton TI psc t i { sft f 
found from the ear la t the | 
Tower of London and Colchester, but the 
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evidence. The keep, whether shell or tower, dominates the whole, 
and outstanding examples of the latter, the classic feature of the 
twelfth-century castle, are Henry’s great square tower keeps at 
Dover ! and Newcastle * and the same king’s polygonal tower keep 
at Orford. No great English examples are known for John’s 
reign, but a writ of August 1204,‘ authorizing the Justiciar of 
Ireland to raise a new castle at Dublin, shows that the keep was 
then still regarded as the principal defence of the fortress and the 
focal point of its design. Part of the text of this writ, indeed, is 
an interesting exposition of both the process and motives of castle- 
building: ‘ uobis mandamus quod ibidem castellum fieri faciatis 
in loco competenti ubi melius esse uideritis ad urbem justiciandam 
et si opus fuerit defendendam quam fortissimum poteritis, cum 
bonis fossatis et fortibus muris, turrim autem primum faciatis ubi 
postea competencius castellum et baluum et alia procinctoria fieri 
possint.” We hear also of the fosse at Tickhill ® and at Corfe,* and 
of the bailey walls at Gloucester 7 and at Windsor.* At Dover the 
stone wall of Henry’s (now inner) bailey already incorporated 
mural towers,® a development which was later to revolutionize the 
whole design of the castle by rendering the keep unnecessary. 
At Worcester in 1204 the old wooden gateway of the castle was 
replaced by one of stone.'!° Expenditure upon the miscellaneous 
buildings within the bailey,'! the domus in castello, is, as we have 
seen,!* continuous and considerable. Sometimes on the records 
specific mention occurs of the purchase and transport of the stone 
for which the demand must have been so great. Squared stone 
is brought to Windsor in 1166," and three hundred Japides excisi 
purchased for the same castle in 1172.'* Ten cart-loads of lime 
are carried to Marlborough in 1194,' and stone is required for 
York in 1204 '* and for Exeter in 1208.'7_ At the same time simpler 
and older (and also cheaper) forms of fortification survive and are 
continued, Launceston appears to have remained an undeveloped 

' See Clark, op. cit, ii. 16-24 for a detailed but misdated archaeological description ; 


cf. ‘T. Blashill, Journ, Brit. Arch. Asoc. xi; cf. e.g. P.R. 28 Henry I, pp. 150-5; P.R. 
30 Henry Il, p. 144. 

* See c.g. Sidney Toy, The Castles of Great Britain (1953), pp. 96-9. Cf. e.g. P.R. 
19 Henry Il, p. 110; P.R. 21 Henry Il, pp. 183-4. 

* Eg. Hamilton Thompson, op. dt. pp. 165-6. For a list of keeps both shell and 
tower, attributed to Henry II from the evidence of the Pipe Rolls, see Mrs. Armitage, 
Early Norman Castles of the British Isles, p. 366. 

* Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 6b. ® Rot. Mis. 11 John, p. 116 

® Rot. Litt. Claus, i. 178d. 7 PLR. 3 John, p. 40; cf. Rot. Lib. p. 12. 

* Eg. P.R. 18 Henry I, p. 16; P.R. 19 Henry II, p. 68. 

* See e.g. Castles from the Air (Country Life, ed. Douglas Simpson), no. 57. 

1° Rot. Lib. p. 93; cf. P.R. 6 John, p. 88 

"Or within the keep also in the case of shell keeps. Cf. Castles from the Air (ut 
supra), NO. 102, Restormel 


12 Above p. 359, n. 3 4 PR. 12 Henry II, p. 116. 
MPR. 18 Henry I, p. 141. PLR. 6 Richard I, p. 211. 
6 Rot, Litt. Claus. i. 4b. 17 P_R. 10 John, p. 64. 
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* motte-and-bailey’ castle of earthworks and timber throughout 
the period.' Palisades are mentioned at Norwich * and at New 
castle-under-Lyme * and are employed for the outer defences of 
the new castle at Orford. John in 1204 provided for the repair of 
castrorum nostrorum ligneorum in Shropshire.’ In time of war, also, 
the ancient sites of abandoned but almost indestructible ‘ motte 
and-bailey ’ castles might be brought into use again, as Mowbray 
refortified Kinardferry in the island of Axholme in 1173,° or new 
strongholds of bank and ditch be hastily thrown up, as the rebels 
raised their munitiunculas in 1215.’ 

The general nature of Angevin building between 1154 and 1216, 
namely the improvement of existing fortification, makes it im 
possible to provide any estimates of the cost of the contemporary 
castle or the time taken to build it save in the exceptional cases of 
those castles built de novo. The estimates in those few cases are 
worth setting down for their own interest and for comparison with 
those available for the Edwardian castles a century later. Building 
costs also are useful as a rough guide to comparative strength, 
while any contemporary figures for the cost of the completed 
new castle are valuable for measuring the importance of those 
works at existing castles which are the principal feature of this 
period. 

Of the six new castles mentioned above we have no record of 
the work at St. Michael’s Mount, and Henry II’s expenditure at 
Bowes represents only the completion and not the entire building 
of the tower.* For Sauvey we have only the recorded expenditure 
of some £400 on the Pipe Roll of 1211. To the remainder, Orford, 
Odiham, and Hanley, Dover may for practical purposes be added, 
for it is clear that the great work undertaken by Henry and com 
pleted in Richard’s reign, consisting of the present keep and the 
walls of the inner bailey, comprised the complete rebuilding of the 
castle.° Here at Dover it is clear from the figures printed in 
Table B that the work was carried out between 1180 and 1191, 
with the greatest concentration of effort in the years 1184-6. If 
for purposes of calculation we assume that the Pipe Roll of any 
given Michaelmas records the cost of building in the season im 
mediately preceding, then the rebuilding of Dover occupied some 


1 Cf. Mrs. Armitage, op. cit. p. 164. The castle came to the Crown on the death of 
Earl Reginald of Cornwall in 1175 (Complete Peerage, G.E.C. iii. 429; ct. P.R. 22 Henry 
II, pp. 151, 152-3) 

2 P.R. 19 Henry I, p. 117 * P.R. 2 Richard I, p. 15 

*P.R. 19 Henry Il, p. 116 ® Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 17 

* Diceto (Rolls Series), i. 379 

7 Coventry (Rolls Series), ii. 222. 

* Cf. above p. 362, n. 3 

® See especially T. Blashill, Journ. British Arch. Assoc, xi. 474-8. This excellent 


account, though based almost entirely upon archaeological evidence alone, is com 
pletely supported and confirmed by the recorded evidence, Cf, also Clark, op. cit. ii. 14 
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twelve seasons.! The total recorded cost of this operation from 
the Pipe Rolls amounts to £6589 9s. 54d., or in round figures some 
£7000. In the recorded expenditure upon building in England 
during the period there is no parallel to this figure, and we may 
safely assume that the new fortressat Dover, the key of the kingdom, 
was exceptional in its military strength. At Orford the work occu- 
pied the years 1166-73, or some eight seasons. Its completion, 
perhaps hastened by the outbreak of rebellion, is presumably 
marked by the construction in the latter year of the ‘ great fosse 
round the castle of Orford with palisades and brattices’.4 The 
total recorded cost from the Pipe Rolls (1166-73) amounts to 
£1413 95. 2d. From its existing remains, and perhaps also from 
the fact that it does not seem to have been attacked by Hugh 
Bigod and his allies in 1173-4, it appears that the contemporary 
strength of Orford was considerable. It is interesting to compare 
this Orford figure with the Pipe Roll figure (1207-12) of just under 
{1100 for John’s new castle of Odiham, completed in some six 
seasons. Again, by Matthew Paris’s account of the siege of 1216,° 
Odiham was a castle of considerable contemporary strength. 
Hanley, apparently a lesser castle, was completed in the same six 
seasons, 1207-12, at a cost from the Pipe Rolls of £644 os. 5d.’ 
These figures are certainly incomplete, and as a measure of building 
time we have for the most part only the curve of expenditure as 
shown by an annual record. However, from them it would seem 
that though a fortress of the first order might cost more than 
£7000, a medium castle of reasonable strength might be built for 
less than { 2000. 

To set beside the few recorded instances of the building of new 
castles in England we have one example of a contemporary con- 
tinental castle for which the building account has survived. 
Richard’s beloved Chateau-Gaillard on the Seine is generally held 
to be among the finest examples of late twelfth-century military 


! Though no direct « vidence has been found, it may be assumed that building was 
largely confined to the summer months and that the (summer) season rather than the 
year is the true measure of building time in this period as it is under Edward I. Cf. 
Edwards, oc. cit, pp. 18-19 


* This total includes direct expenditure from the Treasury exceptionally recorded 


on the Pipe Rolls (e.g. P.R. 30 Henry II, p. 150; cf. above p. 354, n. 4) The rebuilding 
of Dover did not prevent further heavy expenditure there by John (cf. Table B) 
Accounts of the siege of Dover in 1216 afford some indication of its contemporary 
strength cf. Blashill, 4c. c##. p. 375) 

** Clavis enim Anglia est’, Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. (Rolls Series), iii. 28. 

** Et in operatione j magni fossati circa castellum de Oreford cum hericiis et 
breteschiis, et in operatione px ntis lapidei de codem castello lviij li. et ij s. et viij d’, 
P.R. 19 Henry LI, p. 116 


* {1099 45. od his figure is not accurate in respect of 1210 (see Table B) 
Che Misae Roll of 11 John (p. 115) records a further £41. (See Table B.) 
® Lv. at, ii. 655 


* A further {100 is recorded on the Misae Roll of 11 John. See Table B, 
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architecture in the West.' [ts cost, therefore, if known, setting 
aside the variable factors of the nature of the site, the availability 
of raw materials and the like, would be.of value as a ceiling pric 
for the contemporary castle. The account, which survives on the 
Norman Exchequer Roll for 1198, has every appearance of being 
reasonably complete,* but unfortunately it covers the entire de 
fensive system of Andeli. Detailed though it is we cannot separate 
expenditure upon the castle of Chateau-Gaillard itself from that 
upon the rest of the works.* The total figure amounts to some 
45,000 /i, Angevin, the equivalent in English money of rather less 
than {11,500.4 Of this total the castle on the Rock, the crown of 
the whole position, would absorb the greater part, perhaps some 
£7000-{8000. Chateau-Gaillard was obviously an undertaking 
exceptional in its magnitude, and no contemporary castle can rival 
the speed with which it was completed,’ but it is interesting to find 
that of English castles built at this time Dover, though Dover 
alone, can rival it in cost and perhaps therefore in strength. 

The cost of Edward I’s castles in Wales soars far above the 
general level of our period, and the speed with which they were in 
the main constructed, not singly but three and four at a time, can 
be compared only to the urgency with which Richard carried 
through his work at Andeli, built like them to meet an immediat 
military threat. In part the high level of Edward’s expenditure 


' For descriptions of the building of Chateau-Gaillard see Kate Norgate, England 
under the Angevin Kings, ii. 477-81; F. M. Powicke, Loss of Normandy, pp. 285 sqq., and 
the authorities there cited. 

* It is a separate building account (cf. above p. 453, n. 4), rendered by the off 


concerned and distinct and separate from the normal accounts of bailiwicks 


ials 
it brings 
together receipts from diverse sources including the central treasury and the Chamber 
it is made up also for the two years in which the work appears to have been carried 


out. See Mag. Rot. Scace. Norm. ed. Stapleton (Soc. Antiquaries, London 1%40~4), 


il. 309-10; the account is conveniently printed by Powicke, of: cif. pp. 40% 
* These included, inter alia, a separate fortress upon the island of Andeli (e.g. * In 
operatione . . . castri de Insula et domorum Regis de Insula’, Mag. Rot. Seace. Norm 


li. 309) and a new fortified town on the river bank beneath the Rock, now Petit-Ars 
* Reckoned at 4 li. Angevin to {1 


* Cf. William of Newburgh (Rolls Series), Chrons. Stephen, Henry II, ete., ii. 5 


leli 


* Professor Edwards’s estimates of time and cost for the Edwardian castles may | 


set out, though in bare summary only, in the following table Estimates of time are 


taken from pp. 19-52 and the figures from pp. 61-3 and his Tables A tl 


al casth 
B castle with fortified town 
Period Recorded cost F:stimated cost 
i j 
Builth 1277-82 6 seasons 1,666 9 5} 
A Harlech 1283-9 7 seasons 8.184 10 9g (1285-9 ig 
f 
11,289 0 9g 1295-8) 
| Beaumaris 129§-1323 £,t4 
1,547 12 112 | 1409-23) 
Aberystwyth 1277-89 4,888 114 £7 
Flint 1277-81 44 seasons 7,021 13 2 1277-86 
B Rhuddlan 1277-81 4} seasons 9,505 1§ 9b (1277-85) 
Conway 1283~—7 $ seasons 13,689 15 64 (1283-92) {19, 
12,285 15 72 (128 1301) 
Carnarvon 1283-1323 4 i ‘ { 16,000 


3,497 14 114 (1304-23) 
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by twelfth-century standards, {80,000 in twenty-five years upon 
cight castles,! must be set against the rising prices in the thirteenth 
century. Also the available figures for this expenditure, though 
incomplete, are likely to be less so than those for 1154-1216. Again, 
five of these castles, including the two greatest, were combined with 
fortified towns. Even so the great cost of Conway, Carnarvon, and 
Beaumaris is clearly the price of the change in the whole conception 
and design of the castle in the thirteenth century. As their gran- 
diose remains amply testify, no English castle of our period could 
rival the strength of these triumphs of Edwardian engineering. Yet 
it remains interesting to observe that the cost of Dover, and on the 
continent of Chateau-Gaillard, mount well into the middle levels of 
Edward’s expenditure. It is also clear from the figures and esti- 
mates of both periods that those English castles already existing, 
and in many cases already strong, in 1154, upon which Henry and 
his sons spent sums of {1000, {2000 and more *—the Tower of 
London (£3977 8s. od.), Scarborough (£2906 115. 9d.), Notting- 
ham (¢. £2000), Windsor (£1830 195. 144.), Winchester (£1618 
105. od.), Newcastle-on-Tyne (£1144 55. 6d.),* Corfe (£1405 65. 10d. 
from all sources) * and Kenilworth ({1115 3s. 114d.) —must have 
been placed in the first rank of contemporary fortresses. 

The lack of detail in the available evidence for 1154-1216 
prevents us from knowing the amount of labour employed upon 
castle-building and the cost of that labour. Professor Edwards 
has discussed this aspect of the Edwardian castles in great detail,® 
and on a priori grounds it seems safe to apply one of his conclusions 
to our period, namely, that wages account for some two-thirds of 
building costs.* Similarly, on the analogy of the striking figures 
for the Edwardian castles,’ it is clear that the labour demand for 
such a work as Dover, or for such a year as 1211 when major 
operations were going forward concurrently at seven castles in the 
north and midlands alone,* must have been very great. That very 
large forces of (presumably) unskilled or semi-skilled labour were 
available and could be mobilized by the central government in the 
early thirteenth century is strikingly shown by a remarkable series 
of writs issued by John in July 1212 in preparation for his abortive 


1 Edwards, Joc. cit. pp. 62, 65. 

* The figures which follow, unless otherwise stated, are taken from the Pipe Rolls 
alone and are the totals for the whole period 1154-1216. 

* This expenditure all falls in the reign of Henry II. 

* This expenditure all falls in the reign of John. 

* Op. cit. pp. 54-61. 

§ Ibid. p. 58 and n. 3. 

" Ibid. pp. 57-9. Eg. ¢. 2200-2700 employed at Conway, Carnarvon and Harlech 
in the three seasons 1285-6~7; ¢. 4000 at the same three castles in the seasons of 1283-4; 
¢. 3500 at Carnarvon and Beaumaris in the season of 1295. 


* At Lancaster, Scarborough, Norham, Tynemouth, Knaresborough, Kenilworth, 
and Sauvey. Cf. Table A. 
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These mandates, sent out to a 
large number of counties and honours in all quarters of the realm, 
summoned to Chester 5500 secures? and 2130 fossatores, a total 
force of 7630 workmen. But we have no direct evidence to show 
how these provincial semi-skilled labour resources were applied 
to castle-building, or the precise numbers employed. What the 
records do reveal, however, is a comparatively small number of 
specialized individual craftsmen, continuously employed by the 
Crown and moving from one operation to another. From them 


Welsh expedition of that summer.' 


also we may learn something of the types and grades of craftsmen 
who took part in Angevin military building. 

The most important members of this specialized group are 
certain ingeniatores, who appear, by their title, activity, remuneration 
and status, to have occupied the top rank of their profession. 
Amongst these the first whose activities are at all extensively 
recorded is the well-known Alnoth the Engineer.* He first 
appears on the Pipe Roll of 1158 in receipt of {10 125. 11d. for the 
custody of the royal palace of Westminster, which he retained to 
the end of his career. Throughout Henry’s reign he was continu 
ally employed on royal building. His activities were generally 
confined to London, sometimes at the Tower * and elsewhere, but 
most frequently at Westminster, so that Round’s description of him 
as ‘ Henry’s master of the works at Westminster ’ is justified. He 
was occasionally concerned with building outside the capital, at 
Windsor,’ for example, and at Woodstock,* and in 1175 journeyed 
into Suffolk with his carpenters and masons to demolish the Bigod 


' Rott. Litt. Claus. i. 131 (dated 10 July 1212) 
® Secures presumably equals ‘ axe-men’. John, however, was particularly anxious 
to have men with a knowledge of carpentry—— et quod plures inter cos sint qui se de 
carpentaria bene sciant intromittere ’ (sbid.). 

* Cf. Round, Introductions to P.R.s 22 Henry II, p. xxiij and 28 Henry II, p. xxv; 
C. T. Clay ‘ The Keepership of the Old Palace of Westminster’, ante, vol. lix; A. L 
Poole, Domesday Book to Magna Carta, p. 260, n. 4, &« 

* P.R. ¢ Henry II, p. 113; (London account) * Et in liberatione Ailnothi ingeniatoris 
qui custodit domos Regis x li. et xijs. et xjd.’ The last payment occurs in 1189 
(P.R. 1 Richard I, p. 224). For his custody of Westminster see C. T. Clay, wf supra 

* P.R. 20 Henry II, pp. 8, 9; P.R. 24 Henry I, p. 128 

* Introduction to P.R. 28 Henry Il, p. xxv; cf. the too generous tribute of Pool 
loc. cit. For Alnoth at Westminster, see e.g. P.R. 1s Henry Il, p. 170, &« 

7 E.g. P.R. 14 Henry Il, p. 1, ‘ Et in operatione domorum Regis de Windr 


per uisum Alnothi Ingeniatoris’, Building was almost invariably carried ‘ by the 
view’ of law-worthy men The essential function of the viewers was fiscal; at the 
Exchequer they swore that the accountant had spent the sum for which he claimed 
allowance in the manner in which he asserted. (Dialogus, Nelson, pp. 89-9 Mem 


Roll, 1 John, P.R. Soc., new ser. 21, p. 68; cf. Rot. Lib. p. 28.) They should not be 
confused with the engineers and craftsmen occupied with the building itself (cf. Pool 
loc. cit.). t is clear from their callings sometimes given on the records that mn 
nical knowledge was necessary (e.g. P.R. jo Henry Il, p. 95, a doctor and a parson; 


P.R. & John, p. 226, a cook). Occasionally, though no doubt conveniently, the work 


) tech 


was viewed by a building technician as in the case of Alnoth cited, when it is reasonabk 


to assume that such viewers supervised or were concerned in the work 
*E.g. P.R. 26 Henry Il, pp. 77, 123; cf. P.R. 23 Henry Il, pp. 26, 192 
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castle of Framlingham.' Alnoth the Engineer appears for the last 
time on the records in 1190,” after an active career of more than 
thirty years. Another engineer employed by Henry II, to whom 
Round drew attention,*? was Maurice Ingeniator, who was paid 
regularly at Dover, at the rate of 8d. and later 1s. a day, during the 
rebuilding of the castle.4 A certain ‘ Mauricius Cementarius’ also 
appears at Newcastle in 1175 ® during the operations there, and it 
seems very probable that this Maurice employed on Henry’s new 
tower keep at Newcastle is the ‘ engineer’ of the same name later 
employed on the greater work at Dover. 

Probably more important a man, by the test of his recorded 
activities, than either Alnoth or Maurice, is a certain Master Elyas 
of Oxford, who has so far received little attention. He first 
appears as ‘ Elyas the Stonemason (cementarius) of Oxford’, on the 
Oxfordshire account of 1187, in receipt of 50 marcs for work upon 
the king’s houses in Oxford, presurnably Beaumont.’ In 1188 he 
received 305. and sd. (id. per day) ‘ pro custodia domorum regis 
de Oxineforda’,’? and thus became like Alnoth the keeper of a 
royal palace. In the same year, in addition to payment for work at 
Beaumont he also received 1oos. ‘ad se sustentandum in seruitio 
Regis ’.* The office of keeper of Beaumont and this annual grant 
he retained until 1200 and 1201 respectively,*® at which time he was 
approaching the end of his career. At the beginning of the reign 
of Richard I some confusion appears in Elyas’s affairs. On the 
Pipe Roll of 1190 he is paid, still as Elyas the Stonemason, for his 
custody of Beaumont for only half the financial year, and there is 
no record of his annual stipend.’ On the Oxfordshire account of 
the following year neither payment is entered, though {10 is paid 
to ‘ Elyas the Carpenter ’ (carpentarius) on the Winchester account." 
In 1192, however, the annual stipend and the custodian’s salary, 
together with half a year’s arrears in either case, are entered on the 
Oxfordshire account, but again to Elyas the Carpenter.4* There 
seems no reasonable doubt that Elyas the Carpenter and Elyas the 
Stonemason are one and the same person. The arrears of 1191 
do something to span the gap in the series of payments, It is 


* PLR, 21 Henry II, p. 108; cf. P.R. 22 Henry I, p. 60. He was also concerned with 
the destruction of the former Bigod castle of Walton, ibid. 

* P.R. 2 Richard I, p. 118. * Introduction to P.R. 28 Henry I, p. xxv. 

* P.R. 28 Henry I, p. 150; P.R. 30 Henry II, p. 144; P.R. 31 Henry Ul, p. 224; P.R. 
j2 Henry Il, p. 186; P.R, 33 Henry I, p. 205. 

* PR. 21 Henry II, p. 184. *P.R. 33 Henry I, p. 45. 

"PLR. 34 Henry II, p. 149. ® Ibid. p. 150. 

*P.R. 2 John, p. 21; cf. ibid. p. 26, ‘ Galfridus [recte Walterus) Buistard r.c. de x 
m. pro habendis domibus Regis de Oxon” in custodia cum liberatione assisa’, and cf. 
Rot. Chart. p. 54. On Pipe Roll 3 John (p. 205) the last recorded payment of Elyas’s 
annual 100s. stipend is entered for half the year only. 

© P.R. 2 Richard I, p. 10. ™ P.R. 3 Richard I, pp. 91, 99. 

'* P.R. 4 Richard I, pp. 267-8. 
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unlikely that the same office and emoluments would be enjoyed by 
two men of the same not common name in so short a space of time. 
Further, in the years that follow we hear of Elyas the Carpenter,' 
Elyas of Oxford,* (Master) Elyas the Engineer,* and also on one 
further occasion of Elyas the Stonemason.* If the unity of Elyas 
be assumed, it is in the reign of Richard I that he is found to be 
most active. While Oxford remained his base, he was continually 
employed on building works throughout southern England. In 
1192 he was in charge of the carpenters and others at work at 
Porchester castle.6 In 1194 he brought up Richard’s siege engines 
from London to the siege of Nottingham castle.* In 1195 he was 
at work upon Rochester, Hastings, and Pevensey, in addition to 
working at Westminster palace’ and supervising the repairs at 
Oxford castle and at Beaumont.’ It is in this year also that he is 
first referred to as Master Elyas the Engineer.® In 1196 he ts 
mentioned again at Hastings and Pevensey and as supervising work 
at Oxford castle and Beaumont.'® In 1197 he was at the civil 
residence of Freemantle (Hants.), at Oxford, and at Marlborough," 
in 1198 at Westminster," and in 1199 at the Tower of London." 
In 1200, however, the custody of Beaumont passed to Walter 
Buistard,'* and the Pipe Roll of 1201 records the last instalment of 
his annual stipend." The active career of Master Elyas of Oxford, 
nevertheless, continued into John’s reign, for in 1200 he was at 
work at Oxford, the Tower of London, Porchester, and the royal 
hunting lodges in the New Forest.'* The last discovered reference 
to him occurs on the Pipe Roll of 1203 where he is again paid for 
work at the Tower."” 

In the remaining years of the period, though miscellaneous 
references are found to other engineers, to William Baard, or 
Baiard, Ingeniator at Nottingham in 1205,'* to Fortinus Ingeniafor 
at Colchester in 1204,'* or to Master Albert Ingeniator who was 
paid (for work?) at Ramsey Abbey in 1207,”* none of them by the 
test of their recorded activities appear to have attained the impor 
tance of Master Elyas or Alnoth. The more numerous records of 
John’s reign, however, do show a small group of lesser men, 


1 E.g. above p. 370, n. 9. Cf. P.R. 6 Richard I, pp. 88, 176 
S| w P.R Y Richard I, p. 113 


* E.g. ibid. p. 2; P.R. 10 Richard I, p. 167 *P.R. 2 John, p. 21 

*P.R. 4 Richard I, p. 294 *P.R. 6 Richard I, p. 176 

7 P.R. 7 Richard I, pp. 2, 114, 24 ® Ibid. p. 142 

* P.R. 7 Richard I, p. 2 ‘C.K. & Richard I, pp. 2 , a1 
"PLR. 9 Richard I, pp. 17, 44, 216 1 PLR. 10 Richard I, p. 167 
PR. 7 Jol, p. 129. * Cf. above p. 470, n. 9 

PLR. 7 John, p. 205 PR. 2 John, pp. 21, 149, 191 
7 PLR. 5 John, p. 9 

* PR. 7 Jokn, p. 221. For the considerable building expenditure at Nottinghar 


this year see Table B 
PR. 6 John, p. 46 


*° PR. g Jobn,p. 111. Cf. Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 76, 95b, 29 
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master craftsmen and craftsmen, also regularly or frequently 
employed by the Crown in building operations. Thus a certain 
Master Nicholas the Carpenter, or Nicholas de Andeli,' appears 
continuously on the central records between 1207 and 1215. He 
was paid for work at the king’s houses at Finmere in 1207 and at 
Gloucester in the same year.2- In 1210 he was in charge of car- 
penters working at Knepp Castle in Sussex in the spring, and later 
he was among the carpenters and other artificers accompanying 
King John on his Irish expedition.* In 1212 he appears with two 
carpenters under him on his way to work at Cambridge Castle.‘ 
He was also employed at times on the construction of siege engines, 
as for example at Knepp Castle in 1212,5 at Nottingham in 1214,° 
and at Knaresborough in 1215.7. In November 1215, he received 
a grant of land from the king and was then specifically described 
as a king’s carpenter, ‘ Magister Nicholaus Carpentarius domini 
Regis’. A second category of master-craftsmen is represented by 
Master Pinellus the miner (minator) who is found with his miners at 
work upon the vaults at Dover Castle in 1205,® at Corfe in 1207,'° 
and is paid with his men for further unspecified work on the 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire account of the Pipe Roll of 1214." 
He too, with a company of miners went with the king to Ireland in 
1210.'* Again, Master Osbert petrarius was at Gloucester in 1207,!* 
is mentioned in the early months of 1210 with three men under 
him on his way first to London and then to Corfe, and later in the 
same year took part in the Irish expedition."® This Master Osbert 
petrarius is presumably to be identified also with the Osbert guareator 
who with four qguareatores under him worked upon the fosse at 
Knaresborough in 1208.%° In addition to these master craftsmen, 
a small number of ordinary craftsmen working under them are also 
mentioned by name upon the central records and are found at one 
building operation after another. Thus Hugh de Barentin, a car- 
penter, was working under Master Nicholas the Carpenter at 


* (Master) Nicholas of Andeli was certainly a carpenter (c.g. Rot, Litt, Claus. i. 80; 
P.R. 17 John, Rot. 1, mem. i) and it appears safe to identify him with the Master Nicholas 


the Carpenter of, e.g. Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 97. * Ibid. pp. 80, 97- 

* Rot. Misa 11 John, p. 155; Rot. Prest. 12 John (ed. Hardy, Rot. de Lib. . . . &.), 
Pp. 195, 196, 206, 226, 

* Kot, Misae 14 John, p. 232. 5 Ibid. p. 233. 

* P.R. 16 John, Rot. 15, mem. j. 7 P.R. 17 Jobn, Rot. 1, mem. j. 

® Rot. Litt, Claus, i. 249. * Ibid. p. 42. 

19 Thid. p. 78 11 PLR, 16 John, Rot. 15, mem. j. 

'® Rot, Prest. 12 Jolm (loc. cit.), pp. 195, 196, 206, 226-7. 

18 Rot, Litt. Claus. i. 97. He appears simply as Osbert pefrarius, but is distinguished 
from the ordinary craftsmen by being listed with other masters present, including 


Master Nicholas the Carpenter, paid at a higher rate. Cf. p. 374 below. 

'* Rot. Misae 11 John, pp. 146, 155. Here, as in the Irish references below (n. 15), 
he is specifically ‘ Magister Osbertus (petrarius) ’. 

© Rot. Prest. 12 Jobn, pp. 195, 196, 206, 209, 226. 

16 Rot, Litt. Claus. i. 107; P.R. 10 John, p. 50; cf. below p. 373, n. 6. 
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Finmere and at Gloucester in 1207,! was in Master Nicholas’s 
company of five carpenters in Ireland in 1210,” and was engaged in 
the making of siege engines, again under Master Nicholas, at 
Knaresborough Castle in 1215.5. A certain Falkes de Bardonville 
was at Gloucester under Master Osbert pefrarius in 1207, at 
Knaresborough among the quareatores under Osbert quareator in 
1208, served in the Irish expedition in the same Master Osbert’s 
company of pefrarii in 1210, and in 1214 was among the small 
company of pefrarii at work on the fosse at Corfe—this time 
apparently under a Master Albert.‘ Similarly, Peter the Poitevin 
is found with Master Osbert’s quareatores at Knaresborough in 1208, 
with his company of pefrarii in Ireland, and also among the pefrarii 
at Corfe in 1214.5 
The central records thus refer to engineers, to cementarii or stone 

masons, pefrarii and quareatores, the cutters of stone and quarry-men,® 
to carpentarii, and to minatores and fossatores, who work upon the 
moat, vaults or foundations of the castle, or upon mines and siege 
works. In addition, we have the secures or axe-men of 1212,’ the 
pick-men who were employed in demolition in 1214,* and the 
detailed Chateau-Gaillard account adds to the list ‘ talliatores petr 
ad muros faciendos’ and reatores or lime-workers, over and above 
its references to wood-men, smiths and the porters of timber and 
stone.* Most of these men were employed on field campaigns as 
well as on building works,!® and the engineers and carpenters were 
also engaged on the construction and operation of engines of war." 
In several cases, as with Master Nicholas of Andeli and Peter the 
Poitevin, the names of these craftsmen on the English records 
suggest a foreign origin. In remuneration, the engineers received 
the most liberal maintenance as befitted their status. Master Elyas 
of Oxford had his annual ‘ gift’ of toos. and his wages of td. 


a day as custodian of Beaumont in addition to any payment for 


1 Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 80, 97. 

2 Rot. Prest. 12 John, Pp. 195; cf. pp. 196, 226 

* P.R. 17 Jobn, Rot. 1, mem. }. 

* Rott. Litt. Claus. i. 97, 107, 1736; Rot. Prest. 12 John, p. 195; cf. pp 


| 19¢ 6G, 22¢ 
5 Rot. Litt. Claus. i, 107, 178b: Rot. Prest. 12 John, ut supra 
* The distinction between pefrarii and quareatores is not clear. Master Osbert, 
Falkes de Bardonville and Peter the Poitevin all appear under both de ratior 
(above). On the other hand the pefrarius received generally 4d. and the quareator 4d 


a day (see below). But cf. Round, King’s Serjeants, p. 16 

* Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 141 (cf. p. 369 above 

* Et in expensis Stephani de Oxenef’ et duorum magistrorum piccatorun ! 
aliis ad prosternendum castrum de Mealton et pro Roberto Cord ‘ xj li et ijs. et i,’ 
P.R. 16 John, Rot. 8, mem. j 


® See the account in Powicke, op. cif. pp 


} PI 
1° The Prestita Roll of 12 John is especially interesting in showing a¢ ' { ma 
craftsmen and their small cor pariic with Jot n Ireland 12 
11 Master Urric, the well-known engineer of Richard and Johr ave be 
concerned exclusively with campaigns in the field and the royal siege tra i ar 


Cf. Rot. Lib., p. 14. 
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work done. Alnoth had the custody of Westminster palace, to 
which pertained the high salary of 7d. a day, and appears to have 
possessed land in Westminster.1 Grants of land were made by the 
king to Master Albert and to Master Urric.?- Maurice received 84. 
a day at Dover in 1182 and thereafter 1s. The wages of the 
master craftsmen and craftsmen employed on royal building are 
at fairly uniform rates, though here also grants of land are found to 
favoured individuals. The masters received generally 6d. a day,‘ 
while of the ordinary craftsmen the carpenters and pefrarii received 
4d. a day, the stone-masons, quarrymen and miners 3d. These 
wages, current under John,* show a tendency to rise towards the 
end of the reign.?’ The evidence for the building organization of 
the period thus reveals a considerable degree of specialization, but 
its most interesting and complimentary feature is the centralization 
which it implies. ‘The appearance of the small group of specialized 
craftsmen by name upon the records, their uniform and high rates 
of pay, together with occasional specific references to them as 
king’s men,* and above all the movement of the same individuals 
and groups of individuals from one work to another, all point to 
the existence of something like a small central engineering depart- 
ment.® There can be little doubt that the task of this small corps 
of specialists was to direct and supervise the labour of the larger 
numbers of less skilled provincial workmen which castle-building 
demanded, but for which in this period there is no direct or detailed 
evidence on the central records. 

One further aspect of the centralized organization of Angevin 
castle-building deserves mention. ‘The more numerous records of 
John’s reign reveal a close relationship between the royal itinerary 
and the programme of building, and both by this and by more 


'C. T. Clay, ante, lix. 7 * Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 76, 956, 290. 

* E.g. to Master Nicholas the Carpenter (ibid. p. 239), to Hugh de Barentin, car- 
penter (ibid. p. 277) 

*E.g. P.R. 9 John, p. $4; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 42, 80, 97, 107, 178. 

* E.g. ibid. p. 80, carpenters 4d.; p. 178b, miners 3d., petrarii 4d.; p. 107, quareatores 
3d. ; p. 78, miners 3d.: P.R. 9 John, p. $4; cementarii 4d. No clear evidence for the 
wage rate of fossatores has been found. 

* It is important to note that the rates quoted here, save some of the engineers’, 
are taken from John’s reign, and are probably higher than those current under his two 
predecessors. 

7 Thus on the Pipe Roll of 17 John (/.e. Easter 1215) Master Nicholas of Andeli 
received 9d. a day and three ordinary carpenters 6d. each. (Rot. 1, mem. j.) In Feb- 
ruary 1215 Master Richard de Arches, carpenter, received 7$d. a day for work at 
Oxford castle. (Rot. Litt. Claus, i. 188.) 

* Eg. ‘ Magister Nicholaus Carpentarius domini Regis’ (Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 239). 
* Magister Ricardus de Arches carpentarius noster ’ (i.e. Regis, ibid. p. 188), ‘ minatores 
nostri et petrarii’ (ébid. p. 178), cf. the * Guarderobi carpentarii’ of the Prestita Roll 
12 John (p. 195) 

* For a discussion of the medieval ‘ Office of Works’, chietly at a later date, but 
with references to some of the personnel here mentioned, see J. H. Harvey in Journ. 
Brit. Arch. Assoc. 4, vi (1941) 
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direct evidence indicate the personal control of castle-building by 
the king. At times the wording of writs itself bears witness to 
such personal direction. Thus on 15 February 1206 John, having 
just left Knaresborough, wrote to Brian de Insula, the constable, 
“Mandamus uobis quod reparari faciatis domos et castellum de 
Cnareburg’ sicut providimus et sicut uobis diximus’.? Again, 
the appearance of considerable expenditure on the household rolls 
is indicative of the direct concern of the king, or his immediate 
officials, and these payments are often made out at, or close to, the 
operation in question.? The same relation between the royal 
itinerary and castle-building is shown by the writs enrolled on the 
Close Rolls. The writs of Computate in particular, ordering allow 
ance to be made at the Exchequer for work undertaken or to be 
undertaken, could scarcely have been made out if the king or 
responsible officials had not been aware of the progress of the 
operation or of the intended operation. In fact, the dating 
clauses of these writs show them to have been issued in not a few 
cases when the king was again either at, or close to, the place in 
question.* Finally, in view of the other evidence it is unlikely to 
be entirely coincidental that castle-building expenditure on any 
given Pipe Roll is frequently found to be at places visited by the 
king in that year.6 The royal itinerary, indeed, was largely based 
upon the royal castles and residences along the way, and it is worth 
noting that in consequence the king must have acquired first-hand 
knowledge of the principal fortresses of his realm. 

The evidence pointing to the personal control of fortification by 
the Crown is available for the most part only for King John. On 
a priori grounds it is unlikely that the great builder Henry II, or the 
soldiering Richard, builder of Chateau-Gaillard, when in the king- 
dom, were less interested in the matter of castle-building. In one 
respect, indeed, it is perhaps fortunate that the evidence is available 
for John rather than for his two predecessors. As a soldier John 
must inevitably suffer by comparison with his brilliant brother. 


' At times the connexion between the itinerary and building is of a different sort, a 
preparation for the king’s coming, e.g. P.R. 6 Richard I, p. 88 (Oxfordshire), ‘ Et pro 
domibus Regis . . . reficiendis contra adventum Regis xlijs. et vjd.’ 

* Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 65b. The writ is dated at Richmond John had been at 
Knaresborough on 13 and 14 February. Cf. ibid. and Hardy’s Itinerary. 

* E.g. Rot. Misae 11 John, p. 118; Rot. Misae 14 Join, p. 245. 

* Big. Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 166; Marlborough and Ludgershall: king at Marlborough 
Ibid. p. 28b; Windsor: king there. Ibid. p. 26b; Guildford: king there on previous 
day. Ibid. p. 92b; Devizes: king there. Ibid. p. 1856; Winchester: king there 

* Thus on the Pipe Roll of 7 John (1204-5) expenditure upon S« arborough, York, 
and Knaresborough is entered pp. 39, 41, 53: John was in the north in February and 
March 1205, and at York on 6, 7, 8 March (Itinerary). Expenditure on Windsor is 
entered pp. 76, 77: John was at Windsor many times during the finane ial year (ibid.) 
On p. 113 expenditure upon Canterbury is recorded: John was at Canterbury in July 
1205 (ibid.). On p. 146 work upon Oxford is recorded: John was at Oxford in March 
1205 (tbid.) 
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Yet the great activity in military building during his reign, his own 
interest in and control of this building, and the conduct of his 
campaigns themselves, at least in the British Isles, all suggest a 
revision of the older estimate of John’s military ability. In the 
civil war, in particular, his siege of Rochester was one of the 
greatest contemporary operations of its kind in England, and after 
its successful conclusion, the Barnwell annalist tells us, few cared 
to put their trust in castles.1 After the fall of Rochester, indeed, 
castles in the king’s path were surrendered with the minimum of 
resistance.2- The probability is that John had a good knowledge 
of fortification and considerable skill as a castle-breaker—and in 


the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries the conduct of warfare 
turned largely upon the castle. 


Finally, concerning the financial administration of Angevin 
military building little remains to be said. The building and main- 
tenance of castles forms the largest regular item of royal expendi- 
ture in the years 1154-1216. But though we sometimes find that 
exceptional building activity coincides not only with periods of 
political unrest, but also, as we should expect, with periods of 
governmental affluence as in the years of the Interdict, there is no 
sign that the continuous heavy outlay was an embarrassment to the 
central Government. For the rest, by far the greater part of the 
expenditure was charged upon local revenues, usually upon those 
of the county in which the castle itself was situate. In those few 
cases where the castle concerned formed part of a separate fiscal 
unit accounting independently on the Pipe Rolls, as in the case of 
escheated honours or small territorial castel/arie as those of Windsor, 
Marlborough or Orford, the expenditure was charged in the first 
instance upon the account of that unit, and if it was too great thus 
to be met in full overflowed onto the account of the local shire or 
some other adjacent unit.2 There are few occasions when ex- 
penditure is charged upon an account for a district not close to the 
castle.4 We have seen that there are also few occasions when 


** Pauci erant qui munitionibus se crederent ’ (Coventry, Rolls Series, ii. 227). 


* Cf. Wendover in Matthew Paris, Rolls Series, ii. 636-7, 642. In East Anglia, for 
example, in the early months of 1216, John took with great rapidity Earl Roger Bigod’s 
newly rebuilt and strong castle of Framlingham in Suffolk, and in Essex the two great 
fortresses of Colchester and Castle Hedingham 

* Thus very heavy expenditure upon Orford in 1167 is charged not only upon the 
farm of the town of Orford itself, but also upon the farms of the joint counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk and of the honour of Eye (P.R. 13 Henry II, pp. 18, 33-5). In this 


instance the arrangement was particularly convenient since the same Oger Dapifer had 
all three farms (cf. n. 4 below). 


* Such examples are both exceptional and easily understandable. The carriage of 


stone across Oxfordshire for building at Windsor in 1166 is naturally charged on the 
Oxtordshire account (P?.R. 12 Henry II, p. 116, cf. p. 130.) Lead used at Winchester in 
1172 is charged on the Notts, and Derbs. account because it was obtained in those 
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building is financed direct from the Treasury, and that though the 
itinerant Chamber was active in financing castle-building, as in 
other matters close to the king’s interests, this Chamber expenditure 
is on a scale much lower than the normal expenditure charged upon 
local revenues.! 


The actual extent and distribution of Angevin castle-building 
and maintenance between 1154 and 1216 is best seen in the Tables 
appended, upon which the text can be little more than a commen 
tary. Over the whole period the achievement is impressive and 
important, and should not be obscured by the striking figures for 
the eight Edwardian castles in Wales a century later. The fortifica 
tion of these years was a continuous work in every quarter of the 
kingdom, involving the regular outlay of great sums of royal 
treasure. It included the raising of new and major fortresses, but 
consisted for the most part of the strengthening and maintenance 
of well over one hundred existing castles. Nor need we look only 
to the records for evidence of this activity. Though the building 
of Henry II and his sons was much of it piecemeal, and though their 
work was often in succeeding centuries to be altered, demolished or 
ruined, yet much of it survives, and in no more impressive form 
than the great tower keeps at Dover, Orford, Newcastle, Scar 
borough, Peveril and elsewhere, which, during most of this period, 
were still the ultimate strength of the English castle. 


R. ALLEN Brown. 


TABLE A. ANNUAL EXPENDITURE 1155-1215 


In this table royal expenditure upon the building and repair of castles 
is set down in a series of annual totals, arranged in exchequer years 
(Michaelmas to Michaelmas). All sums of {20 and over spent upon 
individual castles in each year are separately listed. The figure of {20 
is arbitrary, chosen to distinguish between work on any considerable 
scale and mere maintenance. The table is of necessity based primarily 
upon the Pipe Rolls. In John’s reign any additional expenditure from 
the Close Rolls and Misae Rolls is accordingly set down separately to 
facilitate comparison. The two surviving M/ésae Rolls, unlike the Close 
Rolls, provide precise figures of expenditure which are set down in the 
Additional Expenditure. The bare name of a castle in that column 
signifies that the Close Rolls indicate expenditure there, to which ther 


counties, probably at the mines of the Peak (?.RK. 74 Henry I } b J at (Ociifar 
in 1208 is charged upon the Windsor account because John fitz Hugh the a inta 
was in charge of Odiham and the work there. IP.R. 10 John, p. 61; cf. Rot. Litt. Claus 
1. 86, Bob, 936, and P.R. 11 John, p. 171. Ct. n. 3 above 

"Cz. p 354 above Moreover, while the or meat f est ating Ws expenditur 
are the two Misae Rolls of John’s reign, it ts generally held that the Cha cr was! 
active under John than under his predecessors (e.g. Lady Stenton, Introduct 
P.R. 10 John, p. xxj). For the most recent survey of the activity of the Chamber under 


Henry II see J. E. A. Jolliffe, ‘ The Camera Regis uncer Henry Ll ’, ante, levi 
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is no reférence on the Pipe Rolls, but provide no figures. Those few 
additional figures which Close Rolls do provide, as in writs of Liberate, 
are given. 

For the Exchequer year 1212~13 no Pipe Roll survives, but some 
attempt has been made to fill the gap by using the evidence of the Misae 
Roll of 14 John and the Close Rolls alone. After Michaelmas 1214 the 
evidence becomes unsatisfactory for our purposes. The Pipe Roll of 17 
John is made up for the most part only to Easter 1215 and contains 
very little expenditure. Nor can it be assumed that such expenditure 
as it does contain is a true measure for half that important year. It is 
included in the table here largely for the interest that attaches to the 
heavy expenditure at Kenilworth which it reveals. Apart from this 
roll, the only other evidence available for the last two years of John’s 
reign is that of the Close Rolls, which is quite unsatisfactory for the 
purpose of compiling a table of figures. It has not been thought worth- 
while to add this evidence here, and it may suffice to say that the months 
before Magna Carta especially show a continued attention to castles in 
royal control, though much of the work has the appearance of ad hoc 
preparation against the coming civil war. 

The tables show royal expenditure upon castles at the time in Crown 
hands, and not expenditure upon ‘ royal’ castles only.'. The chronolo- 
gical basis of the tables is of necessity the date of recorded expenditure, 
which may not always coincide with the date of that expenditure itself. 
At the best, the Pipe Rolls can only date by the year, but in some cases 
they contain accounts for two or more years, or for a past year. In these 
cases all the expenditure charged on such accounts is given under the 
year of the Pipe Roll, but attention is drawn to the discrepancy by a foot- 
note. Expenditure charged upon the remainder of a former account 
(de veteri firma) is similarly included under the year of the Pipe Roll, 
but such cases are not noted. An asterisk against any total indicates 
that it is incomplete by reason of some known fault or ambiguity in the 
record. Such deficiencies are, however, small and insignificant unless 
otherwise indicated in a footnote.? That the figures given, even in 
those few later years for which we have Pipe, Misae, and Close Rolls, 
cannot by the nature of the sources be complete, needs no further 
emphasis. Finally, though every precaution has been taken, it is un- 
likely that no errors have been committed in such an intolerable deal of 
arithmetic. Perhaps the greatest danger in compiling statistics of this 
sort over a long period is likely to be errors of omission. If such have 
been committed, then on this score as well as by a policy of excluding 
doubtful evidence and by the deficiencies of the available sources, the 
figures given below certainly do not exaggerate the building activity, 
and its cost, in the years 1155~—1216. 


' E.g. expenditure upon Bramber in Sussex in 1210 is included, though the castle 
only came into Crown hands with the fall of William de Braose. In general castles 
escheated, permanently like the Peak, or temporarily like Norham (see 1210-11), are 
included in the tables 

* Thus in addition to gaps in the records, entries of Composite expenditure some 
times oceur; e.g. * Et in emendatione castelli de Norhant’ et domorum Regis de 
Selveston’ x m’ (P.R. 5 John, p. 176). Such cases involving only small totals are 
excluded. More important cases are noted in a footnote. 
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Pipe Rolls ‘ 


1155-6! 2 1 34 
1196-7 25 
1157-8 59 ! ' W 
\\ ‘ 
1158-9 291 1 h ¢ 
» { ; ; 
Ww + 4 
1159-6 405 1 ) B A 1c 
( ' 
] love ; 
a ‘ ! ; ; 
Va 41 I { 
116 i 258 s (sw 
scart ' 
\ ar t 
1161-2 16 5 I Berkharmsteae { 
Scarbor } ) 
1162 53 611 5 ocal 
rif { 129 «1 44 hve 
1164-5 24 s 9 
1165-6 6 91 Orf 9 8 
\ ( 
1166-7? 483 613 I Bs t 27 { ‘ 
(drt 
‘ i 
1167-8 <7 Hat i! 
LD er f _ 
N wy ¢ < ; 
Ord j 
1168-9? 422 8 G Bridgenorth 3 143 17 § 
D 
Ort { 134 
lower * 
\ ct { 
W inlays ‘ 
Pipe Koll 1 Henry Il { i ained 
in the Ked Book ‘ ’ 1 i 


> 


Including {89 1 I ipon rid ed i t Hi ir ot 
the Constable tor two year PJ ps blenry Il 11 
* Here and hereafter the Tower of I a 
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Pipe Rolls { 


1169-70" 481 


1170-1 1137 


1171-2" 1337 


1172~3 2155 


1173-4° 154 


1 Including 


* Including {18 upon Berkhamstead ‘ de pluribus annis ’ 


J. 
+ 


15 


9 


16 


12 


{2 


d 


* 


7 


11" 


14f 


CASTLE-BUILDING 


Dover 
Exeter 
Orford 
Winchester 
Windsor 


Bowes 
Bridgenorth 
Chilham 
Dover 
Hertford 
Nottingham 
Orford 
Salisbury 
Winchester 
Ww indsor 


Bowes 
Bridgenorth 
Chilham 

Hertford 
Newcastle on T yne 
Nottingham 
Richmond 

lower 


Winchester 


Berkhamstead 
Bolsover and Peak 
Bowes 
Bridgenorth 
Cambridge 
Canterbury 
Chilham 
Colchester 
Dover 

lye 
Gloucester 
Hastings 
Hertford 
Newcastle-on-T yne 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
Orford 
Oxford 
Rayleigh 
Rochester 
Salisbury 
Tower 
Wallingford 
Winchester 
Windsor 


Worcester 


Bowes #* 


Dover 


34 
87 
72 
190 


10! 
20 
100 
126 
60 


440 


24 
134 
54 


224 
25 
1§4 
9 
185 
229 
51 
21 
264 


60 
go 
100 
25 
31 
73 
167 
50 
162 
20 
44 
47 
$2 
254 
20 
140 
58 
69 
25 
Itt 
25 
Gx 
47 
148 
178 
35 


44 
74 


IN ENGLAND 


19 


6 
I 


July 


7. upon Oswestry, entered on an account of the Fitz Alan 
lands for two years (P.R. 76 Henry LI, p. 144). 


(P.R. 18 Henry I, p. 46). 


* Including £44 16s. 6d. upon Bowes entered on an account of the Honour of Earl 


Conan for two years (P.R. 20 Henry IT, p. 49). 
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Pipe Rolls f s. d 


1173-4 734 12 11* Canterbury 14 «(CG 
Cslouce t 
Cruildtord 6 13 4 
Hastings 23 8 8 
Huntingdon 21 9 


Malmesbury 


Northampton 


2 17 
Salisbury 27 4 «CO 
Winchester 145 6 8B 


Windsor 165 9 





1174-5! 616 19 1 Newcastle-on-Tyne 187 15 4 
Norwich 20 15 ) 
Nottingham 46 
Richmond 3 6 8 
Winchester 102 19 4 
Windsor 16 

1175-6 664 15 1 Marlborough 
Newcastle-on- Tyne 144 15 ‘ 
Norwich 40 2 
Peak 135 
Salisbury 33 1 5 
Wallingford 23 1 ) 
Winchester So I! 5 


Windsor 162 4 6 


1176-7 $37 12 3 Exeter 86 16 1 
Hereford 26 13 4 
Newcastle-on- Tyne 141 12 11 
Northampton 58 17 
Peak 49 
Salisbury a 
Winchester $I 7 
Windsor 62 4 
1177-8 $13. 3 2* Newcastle-on-Tync 97 ' 
Northampton 23 13 4 
Nottingham 114 
Salisbury 6 
lower 41 it . 
Winchester 27 5 «6 
Windsor ( 
1178-9? 410 14 8 Arundel 29 8 1 
Marlborough » 4 
Vickhill 63 12 § 
I ver 2% 6 - 
Wallingford 63 15 1 
Winchester it 
Windsor 
' Including {19 185. 8d. upon Eye entered i iccount of th Hi j ‘ 
years; {9 105. 2d. ipon Scarboroug! and ‘Topciift on an account ot Y for 
years: and a total of f2 11d. on an account of Kent for the pr ur (PI 
21 Henry Il, pp. 126, 165, 209-12) 
* Including {5 75. 34. upon Carisbrooke entered on an a mnt of el f Wight 


for four and a quarter years (P.R. 25 Henry II, p 








Pipx Rol 
1179-8 
114 I 
51 

rik 

1183-4 
1184-5 
115 6 
11k 

1187-8 


ROYAI 
/ i 
( 14 
46 ) ) 
14% 4 
3* 5 


975 16 6 
1544 ‘ ! 
146 inf 
97 i 


9 


32 Henry Il, p 


CASTLE-BUILDING 
{ 
Berkha ‘ 
is 1 
DD ( 
I er j 
. na 25 
I 6 
Ww chest« j4 
Art j 
(armarthe 9 
> 1 
Nott $3 
i 145 
(_hester a 
Db B1s 
Ha ¢ 
Ne [ | 64 
h 
‘ 
\ ‘ cr 22 
\runde 
( lohe 
> ‘ 
Hastir 2 
Hereford 
Northa pt 43 
Picker > 
Ortord , 
Ric I 
Ar acl 24 
Ly 184 
Kenilwortl 26 
Nottingha 84 
Lo f I ) 
(,;loucester §2 
Kenfiy 
Liantilio 43 
Nottingha 
Dover 1164 
Llantilic 8 
Not na 10§ 
Peak ! 25 
Pickerin 22 
Bowes 23 
Carli le 42 
Dorchester 23 
Dover OR 
Salisbury 28 
Skentrith 43 
Windsor 
Dover rR 
108, cf. P.R. 33 Henry II, p 


IN 


w 


I 


6 


NGLAND 


and P.R. 34 Henry II, p 


July 


200, 
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(a) I rd 1 
Pipe Rolls / 
1188-9! 168 4 Dover 
Salisbur 44 18 ( 
I wet ( x 
1189-9 3945 9 4%* Cambridge 41 
Dover 568 
Kenilwortl 46 
Mountsorrel 24 
Newcastle nad 
I rr 5 
R «he < 2 
lower 2881 11 
Wallingford 36 1 8 
Winchester 47 6 
York 19 ia 
1190-1 667 11 &* Gloucester 61 16 
Guildford 35 GO § 
Hertford 36 1 
Oxtord 103 19 
lower 121 1 
Winchester 3 i 
Windsor 3314 $4 
York 25 13 9 
1191-2 464 8 1 Canterbury g5 12 5 
Chilhan 2 7 ) 
Colchester 23 6 8 
Gsloucester 2 
Northatr | 43 #16 * 
Oxford 
Rochester 2 
southampton $6 15 ( 
lower + 
11g2-3 im 4 Canterbur 69 3 
Bbridgenortt , 5 
(sy ester it 
Heretord?* qo 1 ) 
L inn 8 16 1 
Northampt 12 16 3 
(xt j I 18 4 
P < ‘ 1 I 
Southamp Os 8 
lower i 6 
y rk & 
1193-4 , 1 he (al hota 
N yhan if 
Pe 4 4 I 
S hamptort ‘ ( ( 
] er a1 
Wa i J 
Winds . 
! Henry died on 6 July 1189, e.7. Gesta (Rolls Series), uu, 71, so that t 
of the expenditure on the roll of 1 Richard | in effect belong re 
* The expenditure Heretord en here, plus {4 1 Kal f 
rolled on accounts of Herefordshire covering three years, 1s , 


pp. 86-92) 
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Pipe Rolls / 


1194-5" 285 
1194-$ 285 
1195-6" 318 
1196-7 147 
1197-8 115 
1198-9" 307 


1199-12008 772 
1200-1 $59 
(201-2 840 
1202-3 * 786 


ROYAL 
sf d 
4 2 
5 s 
a - 
19 - 
> 
« 6 
8 11" 
17 6* 
1 i! 
4 o* 


CASTLE-BUILDING IN ENGLAND July 
/ s d, 
Carreghota 24 00 
Cymaron 20 Cc O 
Nottingham 23 12 8 
Tower 35 12 0 
Windsor 33 12 7 
Dover 76 3 oO 
ickhill 26 19 8 
lower 73 10 oO 
lower 24 9° 9 
Winchester 39 17 2 
(iii) John Additional Expenditure 
{[RLC Close Rolls, vol, i 
Gloucester 26 13 4 RM Misae Rolls] 
Hertford 25 0 Oo 
Tower 21 10 Oo 
W orcester 20 3 oO 
Dorchester 20 0 Oo 
Gloucester 20 19 © 
Grimsby 80 0 Oo 
Harestan ° 298 10 2 
Launceston 20 0 Oo 
Lincoln 20 0 Oo 
Tower 69 10 o 
York 37 12 7 
Harestan 246 0 Oo 
Salisbury 29 6 8 
Carlisle 47 0° 0 
Corte 276 o 1 
Dunster 20 0 6 
Exeter 40 17 8 
Harestan 140 0 O 
Hereford 39 17 4 
Newcastle-under- 

Lyme 23 (0 
Southampton 25 16 o 
Bamburgh 60 2 § 
Carlisle 61 10 9 
Corte 246 10 4 
Exeter 19 16 10 
Harestan 22 12 2 
Hereford 75 18 8 


‘Includes £5 upon Exeter entered on 
previous year 1193-4 (P.R. 7 Richard I, p. 125). 

* Including {10 upon Hastings entered on an account of the Exchange for two 
years (P.R. & Richard I, Pp. 20). 

* Richard died 6 April 1199 (e.g. Hoveden, Rolls Series, iv, 84), so that some half 
of the expenditure entered on this roll of 1 John in effect belongs to his reign. 

* Including £5 6s. 8d. upon Wallingford on an account of the Honour of Wallingford 
for the previous year (P.R. 2 John, p. 45). 


a Devon account for three-quarters of the 


* In Horsley, Derbyshire. 


* Including £24 35. 5d. upon Porchester and £8 125. 4d. upon Marlborough entered 
on an account of Hugh de Neville for two years plus (P.R. 5 Jobn, p. 161). 
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Pipe Rolls / j d j d Additional b-xpenditure 
1202-3 786 4 0  Lancastet 28 
Porchester ! a:  es-¥ 
Scarboroug! 33 
Southampton 2 
lower ; 
Worcester 20 12 1 
1203-4" 862 13 2 Carlisle 16 4 1 
Corte 230 12 ) 
Dover 33 6 8 
Newcastle-under- 
Lyme 37 
Nottingham 21 0 1 
Southampton 122 0 
Fickhill * 19 12 
lower 30 11 2 
Worcester 25 15 
1204-5 1107 3 3% Bridgenorth 30 
Bristol 2 o (of Carlisle 
Ellesmere 24 RLC. Dover 
kxeter 26 19 3 Mountsorre 
Knaresborough 238 3 | P ester 
Newcastle-under- 
Lyme 54 6 9 
Nottingham i 6 ¢ 
Norwict 55 
Peak 3319 7 
Scarborough r61 12 
Tickhill 88 3 4 
1205-6 729 «€©61)«€66*)=Kenilworth 22 
Knaresborough B4 § 
Northampton 17 12 
Nottingham 63 18 6 
Rochester i a a 
Salisbury 4 ? 
Scarborough 68 15 § 
lickhill 83 10 10 
Winchester 29 9 8 
1206-7 7o4 18 gf* Corte * 72 14 2 
Devizes 25 6 8 
Knaresborough 96 19 7 
Ludygershall 20 10 


Newcastle-under 


Lyme 4 ) 


' Including £24 3. 5d. upon Porchester and {% 125. 44. upon Marlborough ent i 
on an account of Hugh de Neville for two years plas (P.R. 5 Jobn, p. 161 


* Including {18 9s. upon Tickhill charged upon an account of Tickhill for t1g# 
and 26s. 2d. upon Winchester entered upon a Winchester account for three year 
1201-4 (P.R. 6 John, pp. 47, 131) 

3 In May 1205 Stephanus Anglicus artifex was sent to Porchester castle, there to be 
paid and maintained (Rot. Litt. Claus. i, 41b, bis) 

* Payment ({ 39 75. 6d.) of miners and masons for unspecified work entered of 
the Pipe Roll on the Dorset and Somerset account (P.R. 9 Joba, p. 54). Cf. Kot. Lat 
Claus. i, 78 which shows these men were to work at Corfe. On the sare Pipe Rol 
(p. 14) an unspecified payment of {100 is made to Thomas fitz Adam, Kot. Litt, Claus 


al 
i, 83 stipulates that 100 marcs of this money is for work at Corfe These two ¢ ple 
illustrate how the Close Roll evidence at times interprets ambiguous Pipe Koll entri 


} 


VOL. LXX-—-NO. CCLXXVI BB 
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Pipe Rolls £ 5. d eRe ae Additional Expenditure 

1206~—7 4 18 9f* Nottingham 3 7 9 
Odiham 39 0 |! 
Peak 21 61 
Rockingham 71 16 3 
Vickhill 43 16 2 
Windsor 39 9 I 

1207~-8° 1406 5 74 Dover,' Rochester 89 9 4 
I.xeter $3 11 1 
Hastings 26 13 4 
Knaresborough 420 7 § ( Chichester 
Northampton 47 19 8 RLC 4 Mountsorrel 
Odiham 287 14 2 \ Exeter 
Salisbury 63 18 6 
Scarborough 68 * 2 
Sherborne 71 11 10 
Southampton ! 157 19 of 
Winchester 20 0 O 
Windsor 25 19 § 

1208-9" 1314 17 54 Dover 60 0 Oo i % «a 
Hanley 138 7 Oo if adbury 26 13 4 
Harestan ) Corte so o of 
Bolsover | ee. RM? J Devizes 21 0 Oo 
Hastings Ti } Hanley 100 0 o 
Knaresborough 298 13° 14 Odiham 41 o « 
Northampton 109 9 3 | Tickhill 13 6 8 
Odiham 386 10 10 
Pickering 44 18 34 TOTAL 252 0 Oo 
Windsor 28 19 3 

1209-1 1616 4 114* Bramber 95 6 1 

(plus ¢. £300?) 4 Dover 35 8 § 

Hanley 274 2 8&8 
Hertford $5 15 9 ross Corte 
Lancaster |, = ae | Knepp Castle 
Odiham * f. 300 0 Oo? 
Orford 20 0 Oo 
Scarborough 620 o |! 
Swansea a 6 8 
Winchester 32 10 4 

' Including £157 19s. ofd. upon Southampton and {12 16s. upon Dover entered 

William de Wrotham’s account of tin mines for two years (P.R. 10 John, p. 171). 

* Including {10 upon Shropshire castles entered on the Salop account for two 
ears; {10 upon Newcastle-under-Lyme entered upon the Staffs. account for two 
yeat and {4 upon Southampton entered upon the account of Southampton town 
for two years (P.R. 11 John, pp. 146, 149, 172) 

Che Misae Roll of 11 John is made up for the regnal year 1209-10. ‘The expendi 


ture et out 


taken from that part of it coinciding with the Pipe Roll of 11 John, i.e. 
up to 29 Septen ber 1209 only 


* Pipe Roll 12 John (pp. 121-2) has the following composite entry on the Windsor 


account of John fitz Hugh: ‘ Et in operatione castri et domorum de Odiham et Wudes 


toche et in custo posito in equis R. per plura loca. scilicet in equis ix li. et xixs, et vjd 


et ob. cccec et lij li. et vs The expenditure upon the civil residence at Woodstock 
In view of the expenditure at that castle in the last two years, 
¢. £300 out of the total of £442 5s. 54d. upon Odiham and Woodstock seems a safe 
estimate for Odiham this year 

The Misae Roll of 11 John, under March 1210, records small payments to petrarii 


ind carpenters going to Corfe and Knepp Castle respectively, but gives no indication 
of the cost of the work itself (pp. 155-6) 


does not concern us here 
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Pipe Rolls ££ s. d. £ s. d. Additional Expenditure 
1213-14' G32 8 5 Dover 302 0 O Bramber 
Hertford 22 5 8 Corfe (£53 6s. 8d. 
Shrewsbury 21 0 0 plus) 
lower 122 15 8 Dover ({200 plus) 
met o 
Winchester 26 10 4 Knepp Castle 


Nottingham 


(£66 135. 4d. plus) 
| Tower (£15) 


1214-Easter 
1215" qoz2 1 7 Kenilworth 402 © Oo 
Lancaster * 33 18 44 


TABLE B—EXPENDITURE ON INDIVIDUAL 
CASTLES 1154-1216 


The following table sets out the principal expenditures upon individual 
castles during the period. Each of the three reigns is treated separately, 
and within this division the annual expenditure on each castle is given, 
together with the total. Years of nil expenditure are not listed. A 
minimum total of {100 in each reign is taken as a qualification for in- 
clusion in the lists, in order that only those castles where some appreci- 
able work was done may appear. For the rest the arrangement follows 
the principles adopted in Table A. The figures and totals are taken 
from the Pipe Rolls in the first instance and the Exchequer year is the 
chronological basis of the table. Any additional expenditure in John’s 
reign from other sources and not recorded by the Pipe Rolls is separately 
set down. Where figures of this additional expenditure are available 
they are set down at the foot of each individual table and added to the 
Pipe Roll total (Table i) to form Table ii. Where no figures are avail- 
able the fact of this additional expenditure is noted in a footnote. Dis- 
crepancies in the chronology of the Pipe Roll accounts are noted as in 
Table A and the significance of an asterisk remains the same. 

It should be noted again that no Pipe Roll of 15 John (1212-13) is 
extant, and that the Pipe Roll of 17 John is for the most part only ‘made 
up for half the Exchequer year and that the expenditure it contains is 
probably incomplete.* 


1 Including {£21 upon Shropshire castles entered on an account of Shropshire for 
two years (P.R. 16 John, Rot. 11, mem. ij), and £28 4s. 4d. upon Windsor and Odiham 
on John fitz Hugh’s account for two years (ibid. Rot. 11d., mem. }). 

® Pipe Roll 17 Jobn is made up for the most part from Michaelmas 1214 to Easter 
1215, i.e. for half the Exchequer year. In some respects, however, it is a composite 
or miscellaneous roll, for it contains an account of the Exchange of London for 2 
Henry Ill (twelve weeks only), an account of the scutage of the Honour of Bologne for 
the same year, and a Hampshire account for half the Exchequer year 18 John (i.e. 
October 1215 to Easter 1216). Of those accounts on which building expenditure is 
charged, however, all are for half the year 17 John, save that for Lancashire which is 
for the two full years 16 and 17 John (i.e. October 1213 to October 1215). Cf. the 
introductory remarks to this Table. 

* Cf. p. 378 and n. 2 above. 
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(4) Henry Il 
Arundel 
1176 
1170-1 I (Peak only) 
1178-9 29 «6 I 1185-6 
1179-80 9 19 § Peak only) 
1180-81 32 2 
1181-2 ae ¥ Total 
1182-3 m2 Z 
1183-4 24 12 3 
1186-7 218 1 Bridgenorth 
1187-8 | 1166~9 
1167-8 
lotal 339 12 8 1168-9? 
1169 
Berkhamstcad f d a“ 
1155-6 . 2 4 “= 
1157-8 | ) way" s 
11§5-9 14 o o 1173-4 
1159-6 63 16 3 sse8 
1161-2 44 «Cf ssee~$ 
1169-71 $ © 1183-4 
117I-2 18 5IS4-§ 
1172-3 6 ' , 1155-6 
1396-80 * : 47 1186-7 
1180-1 "ss =< 
1182~3 ‘es Fotal 
1184-5 014 6 
1185-6 I 5 ? 
Canterbur 
Total 251 14 6 st7e"3 
1173-4 
1174-5 * 
Bowes . £4 
1170-1 ror otal 
1171~2 24 
1172-3 I ° Oo 
1173-4 4416 6 Chester 
1179-5 117 13 8 1149-6 
1186-7 23 1181 
1187-8 6 1182-3 
Total 616 1 2 Total 
Bolsover and the Peak i a 
1172-3 o¢ ‘ Chilham 
1173-4 26 1170-1 
1174-5 4 17 1171 
Peak only) 1172 
1175-6 135 1174-5 ° 
(Peak only) 
Carry forward £255 17 3 Potal 
' Expenditure ‘ de pluribus ans PLR. 18 Henry Il 
2 Of this total {23 tated to be duc Ww ‘ 
26 Henry Ll, p. 8 
* Including sg 1 td. charged upon a cal 
Pp. 110) 
* Charged on a Kent account for the previous year 


* Charged on the account of n. 4 above 


'R 1 Henry Ll, + 
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ROYAL CASTLI 
cr , 
1164-§ 
if 6 6 
168-9 37 
169 24 
11 i 126 
1! 3 162 
173-4 4 
174-4 
1179 ( 
118 I 231 
115 B15 
118 491 
116 4 m4 
I 4 1329 
6 1164 
K¢ ORI 
K 1&5 
Total A 644 
rotal B $942 
114 1155 
lotal ¢ 6589 
Potal for estin ated period ret 
a gi, ct Dover table for Ric 
eter / 
1169 R47 
11 ' 6 
1i7Ii-2 15 
11 3 6 
176-9 86 
1179-8 34 
18 I i4 
1181 I 
118 14 
RG I 
rotal 
/ 
116 { 
1164 6 
116 5 
1 <1 
{ 19 
' 4 
og 
rit I 
® I 
6 
lotal QY 
1Charged upon an account of 


126 


BUILDING IN 
Gloucester 
8 4 1157-8 
6 5 1158-9 
= 1163-4 
1171-2 
. 
1172-3 
4 I 
: 1173-4 
68 1177-8 
5 1180-1 
14 3 1181 
6 4 1182-3 
3 4 184-5 
‘ 
118 
be 
ye 
: Potal 
2 
9 4 
Hastings 
7 4 116 I 
5 114 1170-1 
1171-2 
9 $% . 
1172-3 
yuilding 
117 
hard | s~4 
1181-2 
1182-3 
d 
7 3 lotal 
2 ) 
8 2 
Hereford 
13 3 ( 
16 ' 1104-5 
16 1168 9 
1 3 1172-3 
9 1173-4 
5 1 1176-7 
‘ 1177-8 
1178 9 
Se 1181-2 
1182-3 
1180-7 
1187-8 
10 7% 
l tal 
1s 6 
15 + 
15 8 Herttord 
9 5 11 I 
o 8 1171-2 
, 1172-3 
1173-4 
1151-2 
14 74 
< k 1153-4 
I 9 Potal 
the Honour of Eye for 


ENGLAND 


ye (P.R 


ars 


July 
} a 

4 
mF 
17 13 5 
44 
27 
1§ 13 
9 1 
41 
5 s 
16 14 
30 II 
i a 
3 6 8 
Boe 26 
19 I 
ee 
23 5 
95 y 4 
11 at I 
i 
112 6 
2 6 
14 4 9 
20 13 4 
15 
18 
I 6 6 
43 9 
I 

I 4 


m6 11 5 


{ 5 

6 5 
75 

52 8 
‘ae 
5 
I 

197 i 


21 Henry Il, 
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. g! 
Newcastle-on-Tyne j d Brought forward 161 
1167-8 120 19 4 
1I7v71I-2 5 
1172-3 254 ‘ ‘ 
1173-4 12 1% . 
1174-5 87 1 ; i 
1175-6 144 15 { x : 2 
1176-7 $1 12 
1177-8 ‘ I I il A 
I I ‘ 
rotal 1144 $ 6 f ‘ 
Northampt f { 
1173-4 32 Lichmond 
1176-7 58 
1177-5 2 ; 174-§ 
1178-9 12 1182 i { 
1181-2 64 ! 
1182-3 +3 ) ( 
Total 234 rs Dota 
Norwich j d R ; 
1160-1 613 4 ‘ ‘ 
1172-3 2 . ‘ 
1173-4 I 
1174-5 20 15 ~§ 
1175-6 4 2 Bima 5 
1153-4 $17 9 
1187-8 2 
otal 12 , 4 
ve oo 2 ‘ 
1162-3 g 4 : 
‘ 5 
1170-1 14 / 
1I7I-2 229 (3 / ' 
1172-3 } 9 
1173-4 6 ; ; 1 
1174-5 4 o 
1177-8 ‘ . 
1179-8 2 ) . 
118 I ; , 
r181—2 5 
1182-3 . 4 
183-4 84 
1184-5 
1144-6 
1186-7 
1187-8 ’ 
Total 
Ortord j 
1165-6 f { 
1166 
rif % 
1168-9 ; 
1169 ) 
1170-1 
Carry forward {13446 1 ( I 


1 Entered 


1 upe at i 1 } ’ 








a 
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ickhill ‘ ¢ 
1178-9 63 12 
1179-80 60 Oo 
1181-2 19 4 
Total 142 16 
Tower of London / 
1166-7 ' 
1168-9 ; 25 oO 
1171-2 , 21 oO 
1172-3 60 oO 
1173-4 : 6 13 
1174-57 , 7 9 
1175-6 . 9 3 
1177-8 41 11 
1178-9 25 6 
1180-1 4 4 
1181-2 o.4 
1182-3 o 1 
1183-4 ° oO 12 
1185-6 . @ 
Total 204 II 
Wallingford i j 
1172-3 47 11 
1173-4 12 7 
1175-6 23 10 
1178-9 63 15 
1182-3 > % 
Total 1$4 5 
Wark . a 
1157-8 21 8 
1198-9 103 14 
1159-6 141 1 
1160-1 116 Oo 
Total 382 4 
Winchester es 
1155-6 14 10 
1156-7 14 10 
1158-9 . 6 9 
1159-60 I 7 
Carry forward {£36 17 
(#) 
Canterbury >a 
11gI—2 g8 12 
1192-3 . 69 3 
1195-6 2 oO 
Carry forward {i69 15 
Ie, £30? The relevant entry on 


Operatione 
Aule et camerarum Regine lxiiij li.’ 
* Entered upon a Kent account for 


domorum turris Lundon’, 


BUILDING 


IN ENGLAND 


d. £ 
5 Brought forward 36 
’ 1161-2 ; ‘ ° 
= 1167-8 ‘ ‘ ° 6 
1168-9 : ' ; 36 
1169-70 . : ‘ 72 
1170-1 ‘ ; s 134 
d. 1171-2 ; 264 
1172-3 . ° ° 148 
~ 1173-4 : : ‘ 45 
e 1174-5 ‘ : : 102 
es 1175-6 . ; ; 86 
4* 1176~7 : : ‘ 51 
4 1177-8 ‘ : . 27 
4 1178-9 : ‘ ‘ gl 
7 1179-80. . ° ; 94 
8 1181-2 ‘ . : 22 
4 1182-3 2 
9 1183-4 ‘ 2 
9 1185-6 5 
8 1186~7 ° 
6 ee 
Total 1233 
3 Windsor £ 
1161—2 ; ‘ ; 13 
d. 1163-4 . . . I 
5 1165-6 : . 73 
° 1166-7 ‘ ; : 76 
oO 1167-8 ; j ; 153 
1 1168—9 . . ‘ 19 
o 1169-70 . : ‘ 190 
1170-1 : , $4 
4 1171-2 17 
1172-3 ; ; 178 
d. 1173-4 ‘ ; 168 
11 1174-5 160 
3 1175-6 162 
4 1176-7 62 
I 1177-8 60 
1178-9 35 
7 1180-1 2 
1181-2 2 
d 1182-3 8 
x 1183-4 5 
1186—7 23 
o 1187-8 6 
6 
2 otal 1475 


Richard I 


d. 
5 1196 
o I 197 
0 
5 rotal 


Brought forward 169 

7 2 
es | ; 3 
175 


July 


Ss. 
17 


19 

6 
19 
13 
14 


19 


10 


owe ooo Aw AOw Ss wow 


Cow noo pw | 


«“o° 


6 
°o 


° 


the Pipe Roll 13 Henry II (p. 1) reads: ‘ Et in 
ct domorum Regis de Westm’ scilicet Noue 


the previous year (P.R. 21 Henry II, p. 209). 
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Dover {s. dd cad 
1188-9 jo o 6 Brought forward 3035 18 8 
iteg-90 $68 3 0 1191-2 35 
— 29 0 © 1192~3 103 11 6 
1193-4 2 1193-4 yr 1 
1195-6 7% 3 1194-5 - . 
1195-6 = a 
Total 72 6 6 1106-7 ae 
Lincoln oe rotal 42290 2 (2 
1189-90 13 6 
1192-3 82 16 4 Wallingford f d 
1196-7 5 o Oo 1189-9 36 1 8B 
1193-4 50 ) 
Total 101 3 0 1194-5 10 7 7 
1195-6 eo a 
Northampton > Gr 4 1196-7 qt 4 
1189-90 416 3 1197-8 ' 4 
1tgo- l 19 Oo ) e 
11gi-2 43 16 «8 Fotal 109 9 8 
1192-3 42 16 4 
1193-4 1316 8 W inchester fi a 
1196-7 om 1189-9 17 6 
1190-1 m2 O11 
Total 127 12 6 11gi-2 2 
1192-3 17 1 
Oxford sw a 1t93~4 7s 
1189—g0 1 4 1194-5 5 ? ‘ 
1190-1 oe te 1195-6 5 
ligi-2 $$ 3 § 9 9 P 
1192-3 10 48 R 1197-8 49 17 2 
1194 ms 6 
ae : : ' Total 2021 +* 
Total 304 16 5 Windsor j f d 
1188-9 214 9 
Southamptor iim ff 11go-T 3314 «5h 
1188-9 6 1 oO 1194-4 a7 2 3* 
1189-90 yi x 1194~5 33 12 
11go-1 8 19 6 1195-6 : 
11gI~2 46 15 198-7 613 4 
1192-3 68 4 6 t1g7-8 j 
1193-4 24 6 6 
1104-6 J 5 2 Potal 29 7 44 
1197-6 I 
York j 
Total 163 3 4 1189-9 : 
1igo-l 26 #134 ) 
Tower of London j d 11gi-2 . 
1188-9 a3 6 8 1192-3 2 6 
11569-o 2551 11 1193-4 3 { 
1190-1 121 1 2 
Carry forward {34035 18 % Portal 24 i 
1 For the total figures for the rebuilding tf Dover between 1179 and tigt, ac 
the figures for Henry I above 
2 This total may be incomplete because expenditure * operatione domorun 
Regis’ has been excluded. At Oxford the domus Regis may refer either to Beaumont 


or to the houses in the castle 
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(iii) Jokm 


Carlisle CaO Hanley (Worcs.) i 
1198~9 [ms 9 1206-8 ® ; 
1200-1 '* 1208-9 ; 138 7 Oo 
1201-2 47 0° Oo 1209-10 ® ‘ 274 2 8 
1202-3 61 10 9 1211-12 ; 231 10 9 
1203~4 16 4 1 - _ 
Total (i) . 644 0 § 
otal 226 9 5 Plus ; : ‘ 100 0 O 
Cork tte ta (Misae Roll 11 John) 
segp~ ss 5 18 4 Total (ii) . , ‘ 144 0 § 
12 I 2 a 
1201 26 01 Harestan 
1202-4 146 10 4 (in Horsley, Derbys.) i 
1203-4 22 12 1199-1200 295 10 2 
1206~7 7214 2 1200-1 246 0 Oo 
! 9-1 2 > 1201-2 1490 90 9O 
1210-11 jo 13 4 1202-3 22 12 2 
1214-15 21 oO 1205-6 , 8 
1206-7 2 a 
>¢ ‘ * 
Fotal (i) 8o1 18 3 1208-9 
Plus 260 1 11" 1210-81 ue ei 
(Misae Rolls, 11, 14 1213-14 5 ott 
John) IZ14~1§ . 2 10 0 
Plus 253 6 8 é — 
(Close Rolls 1213) Potal 725 19 5° 
rotal (ii) 1403 6 108 Kenilworth | ar a! 
1200-1 ; 200 
Dover j s d 1205-6 22 °o Oo 
1199-12 8 19 IK 1210-11 464 6 34 
: . is 6° A 1211-12 22417 8 
1202-3 It 18 1214~1§ 402 0 0 
1203-4 33 OF 8 
1207-8 © 12 16 0° Total rn1g) 3 11h 
1208-9 6 ) 
1209—1 35 8B 5 Knaresborough es @ 
209 
saree * 1204-5 238 3 «0 
121314 sos 7 1205-6 84 §$ 3 
1206-7 , 96 19 7 
rotal (i) 82 8 11" 1207-8 420 7 § 
Plus i ate 1208-9 298 13 14 
(Misae Roll 14 John) 210-51 119 18 © 
Plus yoo 0 1211-12 3113 4 
(Close Rolls 1213—14) b213-14 4 15 Oo 
lotal (ii) 1082 8 11% Total 1294 18 4} 
' For 1200-1 cf. P.R. 3 John, p. 253, where the sum of {27 145. is allowed to the 
heriff for work on the castles in his custod Ihe sheriff was William de Stuteville, 


who had also the counties of Yorkshire and Westmorland. Further work is indicated 
at Carlisle in 1205, cf. Rot. Litt. Claus. i, 27 

* Further work for which no figures are available is indicated at Corfe in and after 
1214 (Ros. Litt, Claus. 168, 1781 

' Entered on an account for two years (P.R. 10 John, p. 171) 

* For further work at Dover in 1205 not recorded elsewhere, see Rot. Litt. Claus 


42 / 51h; for further references to the work of 1213-14, cf. ibid. pp. 204, 206 


Ot the total on the roll of 1209-10, {70 165. od. is stated to be ‘ de anno ix et x 
(PR. 12 John, pp. 169-70) 
* Pipe Roll 11 John (p. 112) bears a composite charge of {134 05. 5d. spent upon the two 


castles of Harestan and Bolsover rhe part of this sum spent upon Harestan if known 


would perhaps bring the recorded total for this castle for John’s reign up to some {800 
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Lancaster j Nort 


at 
1195-9 8B 6 8 1210-11 * 
1199-12 4 x 12 ‘ 
1201-2 * 
1202-3 
1203-4 I 
1204-5 I ) N 
1205-6 i 5-9 
1206-7 1! " 
12 5 « ' ‘ 
1209-1 ‘ 
121 I! Il 
1214-15! ‘ . is 
Fotal 62 > 1h" 
' i 
Marlbor rt j 
1198~9 ‘ 
1199-12 43 1 
1201-2 1B 1f { 
1202-3 812 4 15 
1204-5 17 18 11 
1206-7 I 4 Lota 
1210-11 *  : 
N har 
lotal 1< 44 —g 
' I 14 
New cast l j ' 
1195-9 8 19 I 
1i99g-12 ‘ | 
1202 1204 
I 3-4 | 
1204 1s 6-7 
1205-6 ( 
1206-7 15 otal 
1207-8 °* Plu 1 { 
1209-1 Virae R ‘ 
21 i Plu ‘ 
bt t~1 18 41 ( R ' 
rotal 71 2 ta " 
‘Th } encra | the | 7 a / , ack nf ! 
Michac bast ‘ fit i i ‘ i La f 
two full years 16 al Jol 2 
Entered i thi . I 
Expenditure i i rn ] j Pt ) n 
i 1s d. up castle t } 
Newcastk Bamburys I 6 lob ‘ j ‘ 
! ‘ Newca i I | ’ 
I PJ 17 John 
ey 11d | { N i I 
t the bish ! { Durha f i f }oLn 
Add al expe i re at N 1 ‘ 
12 and « til 
‘| ther add il ex ! ated Not ' ‘ j 
(lan 
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Odiham Ls d. St. Briavel’s es S 
1206~7 pe se 1202-3. : 5 00 
soy" 207 14 2 1210-11°, , 291 12 3 
1208—9 286 10 10 
1209-10 ! ¢.300? G O : 

[Stoutt 13 << ¢£ rotal ° ‘ ° 296 12 3 
1211-12 3. ¢ 2 
1213-147 14 0 9 
Total (i) 1113 § 6 Sauvey (Leics.) 
Plus 41 0 Oo 1210-11 * . ; 442 13 1 
(Misae Roll 11 John) 
otal (ii) 1194 § 6 
Scarborough x Ss @ 
1198-9 ‘ : : se © 

Peak . «4 & 1201-2 ; ‘ 14 0 O 
1198-9 tz. 1202-3 . . 33 9 9 
1199-1200 5 9 Oo 1204-5 . ° ° 161 12 o 
1201-2 iz 9 1 1205-6 ‘ ‘ ; 68 15 § 
1202-3 116 6 1206-7 7 
1203-4 17 0 1207-8 : ‘ 68 8 2 
1204-5 3319 7 1209-10 . 620 0 1 
1206-7 21 6 10 1210-11 . $42 6 0 
1208—9 ® 5 0 0 1211-12 . 780 6 8B 
1210-11 43 5 
120112 24 5 8 Total : 2291 3 4° 
1214-15 210 Oo 
otal 154 I ¢ 

Sherborne es do ae 
1200-1 10 Oo Oo 

Rochester { s. a 1201~2 . : ; 11 13 4 
1199—12 10 0 Oo 1203-4 . 2 2. 
1200-1 * 1205-6 : 5; 0°90 
1201—2 $ 0 Oo 1206-7 : 4 -4:7 
1202—2 2 Oo ‘ 1207-8 71 t1 10 
1205-6 115 oO 5 1208-9 . . 617 6 
1207~8 4* 1209-10 * * 

1213-14 * 1214-15 210 0 
lotal 132 0 § Total ' 7 6 6 * 


1 £442 55. 54d. upon Odiham and Woodstock (P.R. 12 John, pp. 121-2); cf. n. 4, 
p. 386 above. 

* Entered on an account of John fitz Hugh for two years (P.R. 16 John, Rot. 11 d. 
mien. \) 

* Entered on a Notts. and Derbs. account for the previous year (1207-8) (P.R 
11 John, p. 109) 

* {£76 139. 4d. for timber for Rochester and Dover castles (P.R. 10 John, p. 97) 

* Charged upon Hugh de Neville’s account of Marlborough for three years (P.R 
13 Jobm, p. 84) 

* Charged upon the same three-year account of n. 5 above 

7 In spite of the expenditure of the preceding and following years the amount 
involved is only some {4 A composite charge of {8 155. 6d. for the castles of 
Scarborough and Pickering is made on the Yorkshire account (P.R. g Jodn, 
Pp. 79) 


* Further work at Sherborne in the summer of 1215 is indicated by the unprinted 
membrane 1 of Close Roll 16 John 
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Southampton j ‘ j eo 
iz00~-1 3 1§ © Brought forward 148 14 
1201-2 5 if Pla ‘ 
1202-3 2 ( Close Roll 1 . 

1203-4 122 ) 
1206-7 I > o Total ‘7 . 
1207-8 ! 1§7 19 of 
1208—9 * ° : 40°00 
en oe ¢ Winchester 
210-1! ‘ 2 5 ) 1198-9 
1213-14 6 ; 
1214-15 . oe ¢ ao 5 
Total 347 2 24 1203-4 ° 
Tickhill f f d. 1204-5 5 
1200-1 ° ° 4 18 { 1205-6 29 
1201-2 1 2 6 ! 
1202-3 ss 12 5 
1203-47 . 19 12 Oo 1209-1 ‘ 
1204-5 88 43 4 121 It 
1205-6 83 10 10 1213-14 26 1 ‘ 
1206-7 ‘ 43 16 2 
1209-10 . ‘ ¢1$ 3 otal 
IZz10-11_ . ‘ 5 ° Plu 6 ‘ 
1213-14 210 Oo ( e Roll 1215 
Total (i) 315 7 8 Total (ii) 248 
Plus . ms 6 Of 
(Misae Roll 11 John) 
. Windsor j d 
Total (ii) 328 14 4° ate ead 
Tower of London i‘ & & 1igg-12 a“ 
1195-9 2! » Oo 1200~1 
1199-120 69 10 Oo 1201-2 » 12 6 
1202-3 3 ° Oo 1202-3 oe 2 
1203-4 3 11 2 1203~4 + 74 
1205-6 1§ 9 Oo 1204-§ 19 I 
1207-8 5 > Oo i 5-¢ 16 1 6 
1210-11 17 11 24 1206 49 «9 
1211-12 109 7 64 I 8 25 19 
1213-14 122 15 8 1208~9 -_ 
1214-15 ; 12 . 1209-1 1( 
1210-11 _ e 
Total (i) . 43314 7° 121t—12 ; 
Plus 15 o 1213-14" 14 
(Close Roll 1213) 
Carry forward {448 14 7 otal ’ 
1 Charged upon an account of William de W rotham fortwo years (7.K. 70 John, p. 171) 
® Charged upon an account of Southampton for two years (P.R. 17 John, j 
8 Of this total, £18 9s. od. is charged upon af id account (t Robert de Vipont 
of Tickhill for 1198 (P.R. 6 John, p. 47) 
4 Purther work at Tickhill is indicated in 1213 (Rot. Litt. Clan 14 
6 That the quite considerable work at the Tower in the preced und 
years was continued in the fiscal year 1212-134, f which 1 Pipe Roll i tant 
indicated by Rot. Litt. Claus. i, 1276, 1436, 154 Further work was a done there 


1214-15 (ébid. 1756, 191) 
* Including 26s. 2d. charged on a Winchester account for three years (1’.K. 6 Jobn, 


p- 131) 

7 Further work is indicated at Winchester jn 1215-16 (Rot. Litt. Claus. i, 1856, 199 
226, 227, 2685) 

® Entered on a Windsor account of John fitz H nh tor tw year Pd 6 n, 


Rot. 11 d., mem. }). 
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Carry forward {19 - = Tota 131 1§ ; 
Postscript 
Since this paper was sent to the printers, Mr. H. M. Colvin has drawn my atten 
n to the entry of further relevant castle-building expenditure on the Pipe Roll 
t 9 Henr il amely {97 195s. 14.* and, probabl , £2 75. 11d. upon Bolsover, 
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upon the Peak and a further 10 marks upon Knaresborough, all incurred 
ila in the last two years of John’s reign (Rot. od., mem. ij): and 
ined portior { mark spent by Geoffrey de Neville in 1216 upon 
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Some Aspects of English Trade with the 
Levant in the Sixteenth Century 


UCH has been written about Anglo-Turkish relations and 
about English trade with the Levant in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century; the foundation and early history of the Levant 
Company and the diplomatic wrangling with the French at Con 
stantinople are familiar stories which it is not necessary to repeat 
On the general question of English trade with the Levant in thi: 
period there are, however, three points which merit further elucida 
tion and upon which some new evidence can be brought to bear. 
The first of these points is the alleged cessation of trade by English 
merchants with the Levant during the years from the middle of 
the 15508 to the 1570s. It is usually assumed that the trade had 
ceased during those years. That assumption may be correct, but it 
needs to be examined in the light of the available evidence. The 
second point concerns the financial arrangements of the Levant 
Company. When the Levant Company was founded in 1581 it 
was a joint-stock company; later it became a regulated company, 
but the precise date of the change has never been ascertained. It 
does not seem possible to determine the precise date of the change, 
but it is possible to approach the problem from a new angle and to 
suggest a tentative solution of it. Finally there is the question of 
the actual trade conducted by the Levant Company or by its members 
during the first twenty years of the company’s existenc Here 
again it is possible to fill in the picture a little by the use of hitherto 
neglec ted sources. 
It is clear that some English merchants traded with the Levant 
in the first half of the sixteenth century and that their 


conducted in English ships.' According to the we 


trade was 
l-known story 
in Hakluyt, this trade continued until about 1552 when it ‘ was 
utterly discontinued, and in manet quit forgotten, as if 
never bene, for the space of 20 yeares and more’.? Thi 


put rather less strongly in the draft of a speech of 1563 in favour of 


'R Hakluyt, The Prin pal Navigations, | aves, lrafhique and Lj erie f the 
English Nation, ed. 1903-5, ¥. 62-3, 167-8; High Court of Admiralty, Exa 
(zs March 1339), where John Knowles declared that he had made f 
Levant in the past ten years; G. Schanz, b:englische Handels politike gegen Tinde de fitted 
alters, ii. 44 * Hakluyt, op. cit 
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Wednesday as ‘a fissh daye’. The draft, which was corrected by 
Cecil, declared that ‘ the ancient navigation into the Levant’ was 
‘diminished’ and ‘ decayed’.! Six years later Gaspar Campion 
wrote to Michael Locke and William Winter pleading for a revival 
of English trade with Chios; his letter showed both that English 
merchants had traded with Chios in the past and that such trade 
had been discontinued for some years.* Finally the Levant Com- 
pany’s charter of 1581 claimed that the English had not commonly 
traded with Turkey ‘in the memory of any man nowe living’ ;* 
this of course may have been a piece of special pleading to justify 
the company’s monopoly of a ‘ new ’ trade. 

These contemporary statements about the Levant trade had 
usually some propaganda purpose, but even so they cannot be 
ignored, especially as they are supported, at least negatively, by 
other evidence. If English merchants and English ships had 
continued to trade with the Levant during the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century, it is difficult to believe that this would have left 
no traces. The sources which might be expected to record such 
trade do not, however, reveal any trace of it. This is true both of 
the Port Books and of the Examinations of the High Court of 
Admiralty. The series of Port Books for this period is very 
imperfect, but the London Port Books that survive for the ’sixties 
and ’seventies do not record any shipments by English merchants 
to or from the Levant. The High Court of Admiralty Examina- 
tions are naturally concerned only with cases that came before the 
court, but they contain references to almost every branch of English 
foreign trade. The nineteen volumes of Examinations for the 
period 1550 to 1583 appear to contain no references at all to English 
merchants or ships trading with the Levant.’ This argument 
from silence may not in itself be conclusive but, combined with 
the statements of contemporaries, it does suggest that the traditional 
view of the English withdrawal from the Levant is correct.* 

This English withdrawal from the Levant raises two further 


'R. H. Tawney and E, Power, eds. Tudor Economic Documents, ii. 104, 107. 

* Hakluyt, op. cit. v. 111-17. * Ibid. v. 192. 

* Exch. K. R, Port Books, 2/1; 4/2; 4/2; 6/3, 4. The Port Books for Bristol, 
Plymouth, Exeter, Poole, and Southampton do not seem to record any trade by English 
merchants with the Levant in the sixties and seventies, except for one small shipment 
by a Bristol merchant to Crete in 1579 (sbid. 1130/3). 

* High Court of Admiralty, Examinations, 6-24. Other records of the court, 
which have not been fully examined, may contain references to the Levant trade, but 
an examination of some of the Libels did not reveal any such references. 

*Some evidence against the withdrawal is examined and refuted in E. Lipson, 
Economic History of England, 4rd edn. ii. 436. This does not, however, include Michael 
Locke's statement of 1576 that he had ‘ been captain of a ship of 1000 tons in divers 
voyages in the Levant’. As Locke was born about 1532 he can hardly have captained 
a ship before 1552, but it is clear that the ship was not English and that its alleged 
voyages were not between England and the Levant (Ca/. State Papers Colonial, East 
Indies, 1313-1616, p. 12; R. Collinson, The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher, pp. 87-8). 
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points of some interest. The first is the geographical extent of 
the withdrawal and the second is the question whether, after the 
English withdrawal, trade between England and the Levant was 
continued by foreign merchants. Some writers seem to interpret 
the withdrawal from the Levant as a withdrawal from the Mediter- 
ranean as a whole. That would appear to be Professor Braudel’s 
view of what he calls ‘ l’interrégne anglais’.' It must be admitted 
that the scanty evidence rather supports that view, at least for the 
1560s. Thus the London Port Books for the second half of that 
decade do not record any English ships as trading to or from 
Italian ports. They do, however, show two English merchants 
importing goods from Venice in a Venetian ship in 1567. Giles 
Floode, draper, imported cinnamon, pepper, marmalade, green 
ginger, and nutmeg, all officially valued at {93 16s. 8d., and William 
Cooper, haberdasher, imported ‘ vj Venis lutes’, officially valued 
at 1s. each.2, Whether or not the English largely withdrew from the 
Mediterranean in the 1560s, it is clear that they were trading there 
in the following decade. Professor Braudel has shown the presence 
of English ships at Leghorn in 1573; * the following year a group 
of English merchants was exporting goods to Leghorn, Marseilles, 
and Civita Vecchia. In March 1576 the John of London left 
Southampton for Leghorn with a cargo of cottons, kerseys, and 
tin.’ If the English had temporarily withdrawn from the Mediter 

ranean, they had certainly returned there some years before resuming 
the Levant trade. 

The cessation of English trade with the Levant, in the sense of 
trade conducted by English merchants, does not necessarily imply 
that English goods did not find their way to the markets of the 
eastern Mediterranean or that the products of the Levant were not 
imported into England. Such goods might be handled by foreign 
merchants and might reach their destinations either directly or 
indirectly. Though the great days of the Flanders galleys were 
over,® Venetian ships still maintained some contact between 
England and Venice and the Venetian dependencies. In 1563 
two Venetian ships arrived at Margate, one of them with cur 
rants apparently from Zante.’ Two years later the Virgo left 


'P. Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen a | époque de Philippe UI, 


PP. 476 9. * Exch. K. R. Port Book , 4/2 

* Braudel, op. cit. p. 479; Braudel and R. Romano, Navires et marchandises a 1’ entrée 
du port de Livourne (1547-1611), pp. 49-50. English merchants were given permission 
to export herrings to Leghorn in 1573 (Acts of the Privy Couneil, 1571-1575, p. 165) 


* Cal. State Papers Domestic, 1391-1594, p. 66 
* Exch. K. R. Port Books, 814/1« 


* A. A. Ruddock, Italian Merchants and Shipping in Southampton, 1270-1600, pp. 206-42 
’ High Court of Admiralty, Examinations, 15 (25 June 1563 See ibid. (12 July 
1964 and 12 March 1565) and H. C. A. Libels, 38, no. 44 for further evidence of Ven 


tian ships in English waters. Ships for Margate were probal ly really bound for Gore 
End, where goods from London were taken on board 
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Southampton for Venice with a cargo that included cloth.’ In 1567 
a Venetian ship arrived at London from Venice with some 320 butts 
of malmsey and muscatel which were imported under a licence 
held by Benedict Spinola? Fuller details of the exports to Venice 
are available for the year Michaelmas 1570 to Michaelmas 1571 
when two ships left London for that port with cargoes of cloth, 
lead, tin, tallow, lambskins, rabbit skins, and wool. Both ships 
were Venetian and all the goods were exported by Italian merchants.* 
Two years later, in 1573, a ship from Genoa brought spices and 
60,000 Ib. alum to Southampton.‘ It is often difficult to tell whether 
the Venetian ships touched at ports in the Levant during their 
voyages. Sometimes they certainly did. In 1568 a Venetian ship 
brought wine from Crete to London.’ Of two Venetian ships 
bound for Margate in 1569, one at least had touched at Crete.® 
Indeed a charter party of 1575 details what may have been a typical 
voyage; the S¢. Dorothy was to sail from Venice to Corfu, Zante, 
Crete, Cadiz, and then on to Southampton and Margate.’ 

Such direct contacts with the Levant were supplemented by 
indirect trade in English and Levantine products. English cloth 
was sold in the Levant by Venetian and French merchants. When 
in the ’sixties and ’seventies the Russia Company was trading with 
Persia through Russia, its factors complained of competition in the 
Persian market from Armenian merchants who sold English cloth 
imported through Aleppo and Tripoli in Syria. The cloth, chiefly 
kerseys, had been shipped to Aleppo and Tripoli by Venetian 
merchants. It is impossible to estimate the extent of this Venetian 
trade in English products, which the Russia Company’s factors 
undoubtedly exaggerated.* In the year ending at Michaelmas 1576 
fifteen Italian merchants were said to have exported goods worth 
£1,768 from London and to have imported goods worth {£13,019,° 


’ Exch. K. R. Port Books, 814/2. ® Ibid. 4/2. 


* Ibid. 4/5; 5/6. The cargoes included 171 fothers lead, 10,500 lb. tin, 48,000 lb. 


tallow, 16,000 rabbit skins, 3600 lambskins, 1057 Hampshire kerseys, 12,060 goads 


Cheshire cottons, 40 northern and 20 Devonshire dozens, 35 pieces bays, and two 
dozen sacks of wool. 


* Ibid. 814/9. ® Ibid. 4/2. 

* High Court of Admiralty, Examinations, 17 (30 November 1569, 29 January 
1§ 70). 

" Ibid. 21 (13 May 1575). The ‘ Speciall direction for divers trades’, which has 
been dated ¢. 1575-85, gives the exports to and the imports from Tripoli in Syria, but 
the wording of this section suggests that the anonymous author considered this trade 
to be in the hands of foreign merchants. Instead of the usual ‘ we lade’, he wrote, 
‘they transporte for’ and ‘ they bringe from’ Tripoli (Tawney and Power, op. cit. 
iii, 208). ‘This rather suggests that the document was written before the foundation 
of the Levant Company in 1581. ® Hakluyt, op. cit. iii. 7-8, 136-46. 

* Lansdowne MSS. 22, no. 16. These figures were presumably based on official 
values. This document gives the names of the merchants; it also. gives the names of 
merchants of the Low Countries and the value of their imports and exports, though 


there is no indication of this fact in the description of the document in the Catalogue 
of Lansdowne Manuscripts. 
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but what proportion of such goods entered into the Levant trade 
cannot be determined. English kerseys were also shipped to the 
Levant from Marseilles, where they were handled by such firms as 
Melchior Manlich et C*. Some English tin followed the same 
route. These firms imported spices, dyes, silk, and cotton wool 
from the Levant, some of which may have found its way to the 
English market.'. No doubt such products of the Levant were 
often distributed through Antwerp to the countries of western 
Europe, including England. ‘This trade is not easy to trace, for 
the records of English imports from Antwerp do not specify the 
country of origin. Only occasionally does the description of the 
goods reveal the place of origin, as when Thomas Eaton and 
Thomas Randall imported ‘ taffatas de Levant’ from Antwerp in 
1567. Perhaps John Eliote’s ‘ ij dozen knit cotton peticotes ’ had 
a similar origin.” 

The fact that products from the Levant, as well as from Spain 
and Portugal, could be obtained at Antwerp was, according to 
Burghley, one of the reasons for the decline of English shipping; 
a single hoy could bring from Antwerp ‘as much in one yere as x 
merchantes shippes war wont to bryng from the other placees in 1j 
yers’..* This might suggest that the ease of obtaining goods at 
Antwerp was the reason for the English withdrawal from the 
Levant. It is doubtful, however, whether there was any single 
reason for the withdrawal. Contemporaries ascribed the decline 
of the Levant trade to a variety of causes. In 1563 it was claimed 
that ‘the ancient navigation into the Levant’ had diminished 
partly because ‘the spicery that was in the Venetians handes is 
come to the Portingales and Spaniardes by ther meanes of there 
Indias ’,* but in fact it would seem that the Venetians maintained 
their Mediterranean spice trade in spite of Portuguese competition.® 
The decline was also ascribed to increasing Turkish aggressiveness 
and to increasing lawlessness on the sea routes to the Levant. In 
1563 the blame was laid partly on ‘ the haunte of the Turkes and 
Mores that now haunt those seas, and dayly increass there navy 
there’. Later it was believed that after ‘ the Turk took Scio and 
other lands within the Archipelago, he drove our nation clean from 
the said trade’,’ but the capture of Chios in 1566 does not seem 


1R. Collier and J. Billioud, Histoire du commerce de Marseille, iii. 244-5, 458-9, 
319-20; A-E. Sayous, ‘Le commerce de Melchior Manlich et Cle d’Augsbourg a 
Marseille et dans toute la Méditerranée entre 1571 et 1574", Reve historique, vol. 176 
(1935), pp. 389-411; M. Baulant, Lettres de négociants marseillais; Les Préres Hermite 
(1f70-1612), pp. 1-28. 

* Exch. K. R. Port Books, 4/2 

* Tawney and Power, op. cif, ii. 125. 

* Thid. ii. 104. 

°F. C. Lane, ‘ The Mediterranean spice trade’, American Historical Review, 
(1939-40), $81-go. 

* Tawney and Power, op. cif. ii. 104. ? Ibid. ii, 79. 
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very relevant to a decline in trade that had taken place more than 
a decade earlier. 

There may be some truth in these reasons, but they do not 
appear wholly convincing. Conditions of trade may have deteri- 
orated in the eastern Mediterranean, but that did not prevent the 
Venetians and the French from trading there. It is possible, of 
course, that the geographical position of Marseilles and of Venice 
and its dependencies made it easier for the French and the Venetians 
to overcome the difficulties of trade; their ships had not such a long 
haul or quite such an exposure to Barbary corsairs as the English 
had. Again, English merchants may have found it easier to trade 
with Antwerp than with Aleppo, but that did not prevent a group 
of them from trying to tap the riches of the east by the north-east 
passage. When that passage led to Russia and not to Cathay, the 
Russia Company developed a trade in silks and spices from Persia, 
which suggests an attempt to find a substitute for the abandoned 
Levant trade. Indeed the high hopes that for many years were 
centred in this Persian trade may be one reason why English 
merchants were reluctant to reopen direct trade with the Levant. 
Moreover, the establishment of trade with Russia coincided with 
the development of trade with west Africa and of the slave trade 
with the West Indies. The timing of these enterprises rather 
suggests that they were in part a substitute for a Levant trade 
whose conditions had become temporarily unfavourable. It is 
certainly not clear why those conditions had become unfavourable,' 
but even some temporary adverse factors may have diverted 
resources of capital, ships, and men away from the Levant and into 
these new trades. Assuming that such resources were not un- 
limited, their diversion into new trades may partly account for the 
reluctance of English merchants to re-enter the Levant. 

When trade with the Levant was resumed under the auspices of 
the Levant Company, it was represented as the establishment of a 
virtually new trade in an area that had not been ‘ commonly used 
and frequented’ by the English for a generation.2 The fact that 
the Levant Company was initially a joint-stock company may be 
some reflexion of the newness of its trade. When a new branch of 
trade was subject to company control from the very start, as in the 
case of the Russia and East India Companies, such companies were 
joint-stocks; when company control was imposed on an existing 
trade, as in the case of the trade with the Baltic, Spain, and Barbary, 
such companies were regulated ones. Though the Levant Company 
was originally a joint-stock company, it later became a regulated 

‘It is possible that difficulties with Spain were a factor, if English ships called at 
Spanish ports on their way to the Levant. One of the last recorded English voyages 
for the Levant in the ‘fifties came to an end at Cadiz where the ship was requisitioned 


by the Spanish authorities (Calendar of State Papers Spanish, xi. 48). 
* Hlakluyt, op. ef. v. 192. 
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company in which the members traded individually or in partner 
ships. The historian of the Levant Company has argued con 
vincingly that the change occurred ‘ between 1588 and 1595 ’,' and 
it now seems possible to throw a little more light on the transition. 

The Levant Company’s first charter was granted on 11 September 
1581 for seven years; it was not renewed and therefore expired in 
September 1588. In March and April 1588 goods from the Levant 
were entered in the London Port Books ? largely, but not wholly, 
in the name of ‘ Sir Edward Osborne, Richard Staper and com 
pany’. Osborne and Staper had pioneered the revived Levant 
trade, and the former was the company’s governor. The company 
itself seems to have had no official name granted to it by its charter, 
though it was known conventionally as the Turkey Company at 
this time. It would seem therefore that ‘ Sir Edward Osborne, 
Richard Staper and company’ was in fact the Levant Company 
trading as a joint-stock company. This view is confirmed by John 
Sanderson’s description of the arrival of the Hercules in 1588 * with 
that shipps ladinge for accompte of the Turkie Company ’,’ for 
most of the cargo of the Hercules was entered in the name of Osborne, 
Staper and company. 

There were, however, some other importers besides Osborne, 
Staper and company. A pilot, a purser, a mariner, and three of the 
masters of the ships imported small quantities of currants, oil, 
indigo, nutmegs, galls, raisins, and cotton yarn. Such imports 
probably represented the exercise of the ancient right of portage. 
More puzzling are the imports entered in the names of individual 
merchants. There were eight such entries, ranging from Edward 
Holmden,‘ who imported from Zante 273,600 lb. currants officially 
valued at £4,104 10s., to Jeffrey Tobbart, who imported 600 lb. 
currants valued at {9. They included ‘ John Saunderson, Anthony 
Bate and company’, who imported silk, cotton yarn, pepper, 
nutmegs, pistachio, and indigo officially valued at {100. The 
importers of small quantities, like Richard Thompson with his 
70 lb. bale of raw silk, may well have been interlopers, but it is 
difficult to regard Holmden, Sanderson, and Bate in that light. 
Holmden was a leading figure in the Venice Company; ° Sanderson 
and Bate were both employed by the Levant Company and were 
returning to England in the Hercules which carried their goods.* 
It is tempting to see in these cases a development of authorized 
individual trading which foreshadowed the transition to the regu 
lated company, but they are susceptible of a different and perhaps 


1A. C, Wood, A History of the Levant Company, pp. 22-4 

* Exch. K. R. Port Books, 7/8; 8/1 

* |. Sanderson, The Travels of Jobn Sanderson in the Levant, 1544-1602, ed. Sit William 
Foster, p. 6 * His name is also spelt Hambdon, Hombden, &« 

* M. Epstein, T/e Early History of the Levant Company, pp. 22-4 

* Sanderson, op. c/t., pp. 3-6, 36-54, 132. 
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more reasonable explanation. Holmden’s import of currants from 
Zante was presumably part of his trade as a member of the Venice 
Company. Sanderson, Bate and company may merely have been 
transmitting their earnings to England in the form of goods, or 
they may, of course, have been engaging in a little unauthorized 
private trade, which no joint-stock trading company could ever 
quite prevent its servants from doing. The evidence of the Port 
Books seems, therefore, to support the accepted view that the 
Levant Company remained a joint-stock company until at least 
1588. 

In September 1588 the Levant Company’s charter expired and 
in April 1589 the charter of its rival, the Venice Company, also 
expired. Very little is known of the Venice Company, which had 
received a charter in 1583,' but Holmden’s import of currants in 
1588 suggests that the trade with Venice and its dependencies was 
not conducted on a joint-stock basis. That is certainly true of 
the period after the Venice Company’s charter had expired. Between 
1 July and 29 September 1589 some fifteen merchants imported 
goods from Venice and Zante to the official value of £15,681. It 
would be unwise to lay too much stress on figures that cover only 
three months, but for what they are worth the figures show a great 
concentration of the trade in a few hands. Four importers accounted 
for 94 per cent. of the trade; they were Edward Holmden (£8,069), 
Thomas Cordall and company (£3,310), William Garraway (£1,740), 
and Paul Banning ({1,557).* Similarly after the expiration of the 
Levant Company’s charter the trade with Turkey was conducted 
by individual merchants and not by a joint-stock company.* 

In January 1592 these groups of merchants trading with Venice 
and Turkey respectively were united in the Levant Company and 
were granted a new charter. There has been much dispute whether 
this new Levant Company was a joint-stock or not. Scott believed 
that it was a joint-stock company with shares of {130 each, but the 
£130 mentioned in the charter seems to have been a high entrance 
fee for late comers rather than a share in a joint-stock company. 
Charters are rarely a reliable guide to whether a company was 
regulated or joint-stock, but there is one small point of difference 
between the Levant Company’s charters of 1581 and 1592 which 
may be significant. Both charters provide for the nomination of 
two members of the company by the queen. In the 1581 charter 
such members were * to be adventurers in the said trade, for such 
stocke and summe of money, as they shall put in’ and were to be 
‘contributorie to all the charges of the said trade and adventure 

' Wood, op. cit. pp. 18-19. 

* Exch. K. R. Port Books, 8/4. The chief import was currants from Zante. 

* Wood, op. cit., p. 22. 


*W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish \oint-stock 
Companies to 1720, ii. 85-6; Hakluyt, op. sit. vi. 88-9. 
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indifferently, according to their stockes’; in the 1592 charter the 
royal nominees were only to pay ‘such payments and charges 
touching and concerning the same trade . . . ratablie as other of 
the sayd Companie of marchants of Levant shall, and doe, or ought 
to beare and pay’.! It may be possible to read too much into this, 
but the clause of 1581 suggests a joint-stock and the clause of 1592 
does not. 

It is doubtful whether, after the grant of a new charter in 1592, 
the Levant Company reverted to joint-stock trading. It was 
clearly a regulated company in 1595,” and there is no evidence to 
suggest that it was a joint-stock company between 1592 and 1595. 
After 1595 the evidence of Sanderson’s letters can be supplemented 
by the records of actual shipments. In May 1596 the Royal Exchange 
arrived at London from Alexandretta with a cargo belonging to 
twenty-two individual merchants.* Two years later the shipments 
of goods, excluding cloth, to Venice and the Levant were made by 
at least thirty-six merchants. These examples show clearly that 
the Levant Company was then a regulated company. They are 
more convincing than arguments to the contrary based on state 
ments made by the Venetian ambassador in Constantinople.’ It 
is very likely that the Levant Company’s joint-stock trading ended 
with the expiration of the first charter and was not resumed. 

The Port Books for 1587-8, which throw some light on the 
Levant Company’s structure, also give a detailed picture of the 
imports from the Levant for the year ending at Michaelmas 1588. 
One of the ships bringing these goods, the Hercules, has a certain 
title to fame, for according to John Eldred, who travelled in her, 
she ‘ was the richest ship of English marchants goods that ever 
was knowen to come into this realme’.* This might seem just 
the contemporary language of hyperbole, but fortunately an 
assessment of the cargo of the Hercules does not rest on literary 
sources alone. The Hercules left Tripoli in Syria in November 
1587 and after ‘an extreame storme, fowle wether, and contrary 
winds ’, reached London at the end of March 1588. According to 
John Sanderson, who travelled in the ship, the Hercules carried a 
cargo ‘ for accompte of the Turkie Company ’ for which ‘ Alderman 
Hart and Alderman Spencer offered . . . {70,000 at an adventure; 
but suer the goods came to much more when they made the de 
vision’.? The goods from the Hercules which were entered by 
the customs in the name of Sir Edward Osborne, Richard Staper 


! Hakluyt, op. cit. v. 200-1; Vi. 89. 

® Profe: or Wood’s evidence on thi point see § conciusive W ood op at p. 22) 

> Lansdowne MSS. 81, no. 5 

* Exch. K. R. Port Books, to/11 Son At the xis were exported by partner 
ships whose size cannot be determined 

® Lipson, op. cut. il. 339 ® Haklu t, op ot. vi. 9 


? Sanderson, op. cit. pp. 5-6 
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and company were officially valued at £37,683 25. 84.1 There is a 
considerable gap between this sum and Sanderson’s £70,000, but 
the gap may perhaps be bridged by the difference between official 
and real values. The relationship between official values, which 
were based on the Book of Rates, and real values is difficult to deter- 
mine in a period when prices were rising and when official values 
were not adjusted to the rise. A very tentative estimate for seven 
items in the Hercules’s cargo shows that their official value was 
£13,390 and their real value about £40,038.? It looks indeed as if 
the aldermen might have made a good ‘ adventure’ if their offer 
of £70,000 had been accepted. 

The Hercules was one of five ships that brought goods from the 
Levant to London in the year ending at Michaelmas 1588.* The 
total cargoes of the five ships were officially valued at £55,261 185. 8d. 
They consisted of the following goods: 613,3;00 lb. currants, 10,850 
lb. ‘ Damaske reizens’, 6 barrels sweet oil, 49,705 lb. nutmegs, 
54,120 lb. indigo, 104,500 lb. galls, 8,380 lb. pepper, 10,000 Ib. 
aniseed, 2,196 lb. cinnamon and 10,100 lb. ‘ barcke of synamon 
caled scavesons’, 100 lb. vermilion, 580 lb. cloves, 856 lb. sal- 
ammoniac, 256 lb. myrobalans, 428 lb. mace, 260 lb. sanguis dra- 
conis, 360 lb. aloes, 420 lb. calamus, 1,500 lb. wormseed, 110 |b. 
scammony, 550 lb. ginger, 300 lb. ‘ moma ’,* 1,120 lb. cassia fistula, 
600 lb. mastic, 1,000 lb. turmeric, 200 |b. pistachio, 9,133 lb. raw 
silk, 66,500 lb. cotton wool and 15,840 lb. cotton yarn, 700 lb. 
flax, 23 bales containing ‘ botanes ’ * of cotton cloth in 1,590 pieces, 
660 pieces ‘ wattred and unwattred chamblettes ’,? 1,770 double 
pieces grogram, 3 bales of ‘shasshes’’ containing 518 pieces, 25 pieces 
‘Iser’ cloth, 2 bales containing 55 pieces ‘ comashes ’, 9 ‘ quitts of 
cotton cloth’, 13 Turkey carpets, 1 bag sponges, 1 box of china, 
and 1 box of mirrors. These goods were an interesting and varied 
lot, with no doubt an appeal to the Elizabethan apothecary, grocer, 
and mercer. The considerable quantities of cotton wool and yarn 
must surely have gone to the fustian makers as well as to the stuffers 


' Exch. K. R. Port Books, 8/1. 


* The items were raw silk, cotton yarn, cotton wool, nutmegs, galls, wormseed, 
and indigo. The official values were taken from the 1583 Book of Rates, except for 
indigo for which the value was calculated from Exch. K. R. Port Books, 7/8. The 


real values are the prices quoted by the Levant Company in 1586 (Lansdowne MSS. 
241, fo. 492%). 
* Exch. K. R. Port Books, 7/8; 8/1. 


The ports of shipment were Patras, Zante, 
and Tripoli in Syria 


* Probably mummy, obtained in Egypt and used as a medicine. Sanderson re- 
corded the purchase of 600 Ib. of mummy ‘ together with a whole bodie ’, which he 


says were shipped in the Hercules and later sold to the London apothecaries (Sanderson, 

op. eit. Pp. 4§) 
** Botanos or peeces of linnin litted blew ’ (O.E.D. quoting the 1611 Book of Rates). 

They seem in fact to have been pieces of cotton cloth made in Cyprus (Baulant, op. cit. 


P- 4) * Le. watered and unwatered camlets. 
* Turban-cloths (Sanderson, op. cit. p. 249, n. 1). 
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of quilts and the makers of candle wicks. In 1586 the Levant 
Company had asked its Aleppo factors to send cotton yarn, of which 
the coarsest kind ‘ serveth for candells ’ and the finest ‘ for fustians ’.! 
Some years earlier ‘ cotton woll for spinners’ had been included 
among the foreign wares ‘ metest for servinge the realme ’.* 

It is not possible to compare the imports from the Levant for 
1588 with the exports for that year, for no record of the latter has 
survived. Indeed no full picture of exports to the Levant can be 
obtained until nearly the end of the century. In the year ending at 
Michaelmas 1598 the shipments of cloth of assize from London to 
the Levant comprised 750 shortcloths, 18,031 kerseys, and 95 
Devonshire dozens. These were not very impressive figures, 
amounting as they did to some 6.4 per cent. of the total London 
cloth exports, but they exceeded the corresponding figures for 
Russia and France. In the same year, 161 shortcloths and 5,663 
kerseys were transported overland by foreign merchants to Venice 
to be sold there and in the countries adjoining the Levant seas." 
Some of these cloths probably found their way into Turkey. In 
1601 Malynes complained that English merchants sold their cloth 
‘too good cheape’ in Turkey because of competition from other 
English cloth carried into Turkey by way of Venice.‘ 

Apart from cloth, the only considerable exports to the Levant 
seem to have been tin and rabbit skins. In the year ending at 
Michaelmas 1599 exports by native merchants from London to 
Zante, Crete, Constantinople, and Alexandretta consisted of 2,125} 
cwt. tin, 42 cwt. iron wire, 26,600 black rabbit skins, 34 cwt. 
sarsaparilla, 4 cwt. brazil-wood, 15 cwrt. logwood ‘which is here 
forbidden by statute ’, and 5 cwt. white single plates.* The official 
value of these goods was {4,278 6s. 4d. In the same year the exports 
to Venice consisted of 253 cwt. tin, 265 fothers lead, 11,340 black 
rabbit skins, 5,400 tawed sheepskins and 4,000 tawed lambskins, 
635 lb. sarsaparilla, 60 cases Normandy glass, 1 cwt. madder, 2 
barrels white plates, 15 cwt. ‘eboyne woode’, 7 cwt. logwood, 24 
cwt. ‘ Fernambuck ’,* and 34 cwt. ‘emforbin (?)’. These goods 
were officially valued at £3,240 45. 84.27 No doubt cloth was also 
shipped to the Levant in 1598-9, but no figures of such shipments 
are available. 

Figures, even detailed figures, of exports and imports for 
isolated years do not form any reliable basis for generalization, but 
these records of shipments to and from the Levant suggest certain 
features of the trade that are not incompatible with evidence drawn 

' Sanderson, op. cit. p. 131 

* State Papers Domestic, Eliz., cxlvi, no. 14 

® Ibid. cclxviii, no. 101 

* G. de Malynes, A Treatise of the Canker of Englands Common Wealth (1601) 


* Pewter or tin? * Le. brazil-wood. 


* Exch. K. R. Port Books, 10/11. 
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from other sources. They suggest, for example, that the balance 
of trade with the Levant was unfavourable, though they do not 
make possible a statistical assessment of that balance. They 
suggest, too, that the Levant was not a very good market for 
English goods. The exports were limited both in quantity and 
type. They consisted largely of the twin staples, tin and cloth, 
and even the cloth was the traditional shortcloth and kerseys, and 
not the products of the new drapery. Indeed the goods manufac- 
tured by the so-called new industries do not figure in the exports 
at all, unless the iron wire shipped to Constantinople was a product 
of the Mineral and Battery Works; even the glass shipped to 
Venice was probably a re-export, and a rather surprising one con- 
sidering the Venetian skill in glass making. ‘This limited range of 
exports contrasted markedly with the variety of the imports from 
the Levant. In that respect the Levant trade conformed to the 
»,:neral pattern of English foreign trade in this period. 
T. S. Wan. 
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Reform of the Borough Police, 1835-1856 


HEN the reform of the police in provincial towns during the 

second quarter of the nineteenth century is discussed, it is 
usually suggested that the new London police was so effective that 
after 1829 criminals migrated en masse to other parts of the country, 
with the result that the police in the boroughs was reformed in 
1835; and, further, that the new watch committees in provincial 
towns were so active that a fresh migration took place to the rural 
areas, which in turn stimulated the reform of the rural police in 
1839.! 

This account of what took place seems to be based on that rich 
but perhaps over-worked quarry of the social historian, the first 
report of the Constabulary Commissioners, which was issued in 
March 1839.2 Not that the report propounds the migration 
thesis in its stark nudity; but it lays great emphasis on the migratory 
habits of criminals, and on the connexion of crime with vagrancy, 
and thus no doubt gave birth to this theory. It is not proposed 
here to consider what conclusions regarding the movements of 
criminals and the state of the police we are warranted in drawing 
from the report; the purpose of this article is to see how far the 
migration thesis is correct in the light of other available evidence 
This matter is of some importance because it has a bearing on the 
question why legislation was introduced to improve the borough 
police in 1835 and the county police in 1839, and because thos 
who adopt the usual view tend to conclude that the police in most 
provincial towns was radically reformed soon after 1835. It is 
also proposed to try to estimate the rate at which changes wer« 
made in the policing of boroughs after 1835, and the level of police 
efficiency by 1856, the year of the important County and Borough 
Police Act; and to suggest why progress was slow 


1 See for instance, W. L. Melville Lee, A History of Police in England 


IgOl), Pp. 2° 
and 306; T. E. May, The Constitutional History of England (1912 edn.), 395; HI 
Essay on ‘ The Police and Public Safety , in A Century of Viunicipal Progress. 1849-193 
ed. Laski, Jennings, and Robson (1935), p. 27 BE. L. Woodward, The Age of Reform 
(1938), p. 447; T. P. Taswell-Langmead, English Constitutional History, voth edi 
(1946), p. 755; Chambers Encyclopaedia, new edn., 1950, art | ‘ 

D. Thomson, England in the 19th century (Pelican) (1950), p. 67. Hach of these ters 


subscribes to some part at any rate of the ‘ migration the 
* P.P. 1849, xix 
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The principal sources used in this article, besides those referred 
to beneath, are local records, i.e. town council and watch com- 
mittee minutes, and police records. In some cases (viz. Birmingham, 
Chester, Godalming, Guildford, Reading, and Wallingford) these 
sources have been studied in the original. In others, they have 
been studied from the many extracts and notes made by or for Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb. These will be found in the Webb Local 
Government Collection in the British Library of Political and 
Economic Science. Information about the police is given by the 
Webbs for the following places: Barnstaple, Devonport, Gateshead, 
Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Plymouth, Preston, and Salford. The collection also 
includes extracts from local histories and newspapers. 


The available criminal statistics are deficient in many ways. 
Figures of the number of offences known to have been committed 
were not kept before 1857, and one cannot therefore estimate at 
all accurately the amount of crime during this period. Edwin 
Chadwick, the author of the Constabulary Commissioners’ report, 
realized this, though not all subsequent writers have.’ There 
exist figures showing the number of persons charged with the more 
serious offences, and the numbers convicted, year by year.2. These 
would be sufficient for our purpose if we could assume that a 
variation in the charge and/or conviction rates represented a corre- 
sponding variation in the amount of crime. But this is not an 
assumption we are warranted in making, for charges and convic- 
tions were no doubt affected by other factors, such as changes in 
the efficiency of the police and in the criminal law (of which there 
were many during this period) and in the ease of prosecuting; 
though some of these influences would have obtained all over the 
country and do not therefore affect the validity of comparisons 
between trends in London and in the provinces. Nor are there 
separate figures for boroughs and country districts, so that no 
light is thrown by the criminal statistics on the second part of the 
migration thesis. 

In spite of these deficiencies in the criminal statistics, it is worth 
seeing whether they lend any support to the alleged exodus from 
London. The contemporary official statisticians seldom related 

* Even G. R. Porter, in his Progress of the Nation (1851), hardly seems aware of it. 

* The charge figures are in fact of those ‘ charged with criminal offences and com- 
mitted to gaol for trial at Assizes and Sessions’. Such persons are hereafter referred 
to simply as ‘charged’. Even in the late 18508 and 1860s when the police had im 
proved considerably, only about half of the offences known to them resulted in criminal 


charges. And in the Metropolitan police district in 1849 nearly 11,000 felonies con- 


cerning property were known to have been committed, but only 2,700 persons were 
convicted in connexion with them. 
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5 


the figures to the size of the population, and at a time of rapid change 


in population this is of course vital if any valid comparisons are to be 


made. An attempt to do this has resulted in the following figures: 
Table A 
I i] 
Years Number of persons ¢ harged with criminal Number of persons convicted of criminal 
offences per 100,000 of px pulation flences per 1 f population 
London and Rest of England London and Rest I -ngland 
Middlesex and Wales Middlesex und Vi ales 
1811-20 195 78 not ascertained not ascertained 
1814-2 209 89 131 58 
1821-29 226 105 145 74 
1530-35 231 13! 163 943 
1836-39 198 14§ 146 10§ 
1830-39 218 136 156 98 
1840-49 208 162 1$7 118 


Notes on Table A: 


(1) Calculations have been made from the statistics published as Parliamentary Papers, 
particularly 1831~—2, xxxili; 1835, xiv; 1841, xviii; and 1870, lxviii Sometimes these 
papers give different figures for the same year, and for this and various other reasons 


there is no doubt a certain, though unascertainable, margin of error in my figure 


(2) A regular increase in population between census years has been assumed 
(3) The area policed by the new London police (the Metropolitan police district) was 
slightly larger than the area (London and Middlesex) for which figures are given above 


but London and Middlesex has been taken throughout, as no fig 
for the Metropolitan police district before 1829 


ires are availabk 


(4) The periods for which figures are given have been selected in the light of (a) the 


information available, and (+) the dates of police reforms, i.c. 1829, 1835, and 1839 


Phat these periods vary in length does not appear to matter for the purpose here in hand 


Expressed as a graph, and taking only the figures in darker 
type in Table A, the picture is as shown on p. 414. 

It will be seen that both the charge and conviction rates for 
England and Wales outside the London area continue to rise after 
1829 at roughly the same angle as before. If a great many criminals 
had left London after 1829, it seems probable that this would hav: 
been reflected in the charge and conviction rates and that they 
would have risen more sharply than before, unless we assume 
either that the criminals abandoned crime on leaving London, or 
that the provincial police were less adept at catching them than the 
London police had been. The latter assumption may be warranted, 
but nevertheless it alone does not seem sufficient to explain, con 
sistently with the migration thesis, the absence of a steeper rise in 
the charge and conviction rates outside the London area. Nor, if 
the same calculations are made for each year separately, docs one 
find anything to support the thesis that there was an unusual 
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increase in crime outside the London area after 1829. There was a 
marked fall in both the charge and conviction rates in London 
from 1832 to 1836, and one can probably conclude from this that 
the new Metropolitan police succeeded in at any rate checking the 
previous rate of increase of crime in London; but it does not of 
course follow that the criminals took to the provinces. What one 
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can establish is that in the London area after the institution of the 
new police the ratio of convictions to charges rose by 8 per cent., 
from 63 per cent. for the years 1818-29 to 71 per cent. for the years 
1830-9, whereas in the provinces during the same years it rose 
only by 2 per cent., from 69 per cent, to 71 per cent. 

But even if, as would appear, the available statistics do not lend 
any support to the migration thesis, one cannot from these figures 
prove it to be false. Moreover, it is possible that, whatever the 
truth, contemporaries thought that there was a vast migration of 
criminals from London, and that this belief was one reason at any 
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rate, if not the only reason, for improving the police in the boroughs. 
If they had looked at the annual average number of actual charges 
and convictions (not related to population) during the years 1830-4 
outside the London area, they would have observed that they wer« 
considerably higher (by 35 per cent.) than the corresponding figures 
for the period 1821 to 1829. But little publicity seems to have 
been given to these figures, though much had previously been made 
of the corresponding ones for London; and, in fact, the case for 
reforming the borough police was argued on other grounds. Put 
quite simply, the police in most towns were defective and shown 
to be so, and the opportunity was taken to reform them when 
municipal reform generally was being undertaken, The Commis 
sioners who investigated the Municipal Corporations did not 
mention any exodus of criminals from London; nor was it referred 
to in the parliamentary debates on the Corporations Bill. 


I 


The Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, required the council of 
a borough, immediately after their first election, to appoint a suffi 
cient number of their own body who together with the mayor were 
to be the watch committee for the borough. This provision seems 
to have been complied with promptly in most towns: the first 
councils were elected in December 1835, held their first meetings 
in January 1836, and in most places appointed watch committees in 
January or February 1836, 

The Act also stipulated that a watch committee, within three 
wecks of its first formation, and so from time to time thereafter as 
occasion required, was to appoint a sufficient number of fit men, 
who should be sworn in to act as constables, for preserving the 
peace by night and day, and preventing robberies, &c. . . . Three 
weeks were not, it would seem, an adequate time in which to survey 
the existing, often complicated, arrangements for policing the town; 
to determine how many men were needed for this task; which of 
the old ones could be kept on; and to advertise for and appoint 
new ones. Nevertheless, in some places all this was done, after a 
fashion, in a remarkably short time. 

Can one then say that generally speaking new police forces were 
set up during the first few weeks or at most months of 1836? If 
one looks at what the corporations themselves said they had done, 
the following picture emerges (p. 416).' 

It will be seen that only just over half of the boroughs without 
police forces (93 out of 171) claim to have established them during 
the two years following the 1835 Act, and that many admit to what 
can only be called dilatoriness in fulfilling their statutory obligations. 


From P.P. 1847, xlvii, and 1854, lili. Where the figures given in these tw 
do not tally, I have taken the earlier ones. 


» return 
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Table B 


Number of Municipal Corporations in Schedules A and B to the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1835, which claim to have established police forces in each of the years from 1836 


to 1853 
1835 of before j , ; ‘ 7 
1836 . , 7 : ‘ s-9 
1837 : 2 ‘ . , - 17 7108 
1838 ° ; ; . ; ; 5 
1839 . . . . . 3 
1840 ; : ‘ . . . 6 
1841 6 
1842 5 21 
1843 5 
1844 1 
1845 2 
1446 4 
1847 2 pil 
1848 2 
1849 I 
iBs0O 2 
1851 3 
. I 
1852 3 , 
1853 7 


155 
Unknown 17 


No police in 1853 6 


Total 178 

The nineteen boroughs which were incorporated between 1835 
and 1853 ' were more punctilious in setting up police forces than 
the older boroughs: they all took action within at most two years 
of incorporation. 

The bare statement that ‘a force was established ’ is, however, 
of little worth, and the best way to decide how quickly the policing 
of towns was reformed is perhaps to see how far the most important 
changes which were made in the policing of London after 1829 
were introduced in the provinces; for their problems, though on 
a smaller scale, were similar to the capital’s. The most important 
changes in London consisted in putting ali the police of the town, 
except that of the City of London, under one authority; the pro- 
vision of sufficient but not too many policemen; making the police 
a whole-time occupation; paying the men fixed weekly wages and 
not according to the work they did; and generally improving their 
efficiency by the careful selection and instruction of recruits, and a 
strict enforcement of discipline. 

The watch committee was given jurisdiction over the whole 
area of the borough, and the chief officer of police, if one was 
appointed, had authority over all police officers in the town; this 

' Ashton-under-Lyne, Birmingham, Blackburn, Bolton, Bradford, Devonport, 


Halifax, Hartlepool, Honiton, Manchester, Middlesbrough, Oldham, Salford, Sheffield, 
South Shields, Tynemouth, Wakefield, Warrington, Wolverhampton. 





, 
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formed a great contrast to the organization in independent wards 
which had often obtained before. But the area over which the 
watch committee had authority was of course limited to the area 
governed by the Corporation, which in most towns did not includ 
the suburbs; whereas in London the Metropolitan police district 
was not tied to any local authority’s boundaries, and, except for 
the exclusion of the City of London, extended over the whole 
built-up area of the Metropolis, and indeed well beyond it. This 
severely handicapped the borough police, and the situation was 
not eased by their relations with the surrounding rural police.' 


From the moment that the constables had been appointed by 


when they would begin to act, all existing provisions in local acts 


the watch committee, and a notice had been put up announcing 
as to watching and policing the town were to ceas« Chis meant 
the end of the authority of Improvement Commissioners over th 
borough police; but the Mayistrates were left with certain not ver 
clearly defined powers over them. Briefly they could give them 
orders, and suspend or dismiss them; whereas in London the 
magistrates (except the two Commissioners of Police who were 
magistrates, but only nominally) lost their powers over the police 
in 1829. It is not astonishing to find that this remnant of dual 
control over the police in provincial towns sometimes led to di 
putes between watch committees and magistrate 

Did the reformed Corporations appoint sufficient policemen ? 
First we must try to estimate how many were appointed, or rathes 


the number of full-time police in the boroughs at various dats 
for many, if not most, of those appeinted soon left for one reason oF 


another. It is not possible to make any estimate worth havi 
for the decade 1836-45; nor to produce exact figures for the next 
decade, for our main sources of information, namely, the parlia 


mentary returns,’ are not complete or accurate. Morcover, they 
almost certainly include quite a number of occasional and pa 


time policemen, without giving any information about the amount 
of their services. The position is further complicated by the fact 
that the returns do not all refer to exactly the same places, par' 

because of new incorporations and partly because of the arrang: 
ments some towns made from time to time to be policed by the 
surrounding county. By 1856, we are on firmer ground, for 


estimates can be based on the reports of H.M. Inspectors of Con 


stabulary,® who did not believe in the existence of a policeman 


I 


1 This was brought out by many of the witnesses before the t mittee of 
15434, P.P. 1852-3, xxxvi. See also the leader in the ummal fustice of the Peace ot 
3 December 18534. 

* Eg. at Newport (Mon.) in 1842-3; see correspondence H.O. 4 
Public Record Office ° PP 47 

* Even the addition of the figures is not alwa ( rect { ake 
the total 7,435 instead of 4,435 PLP. 185 
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unless he was presented to them, a scepticism which was no doubt 
justified considering the subterfuges indulged in by some early 
watch committees. 

The figures beneath, which show the estimated number of full- 
time policemen at certain dates in the incorporated boroughs which 


maintained separate police forces, must therefore be read with these 
considerations in mind,! 


Table € 
Year Boroughs for which figures exist Policemen 
1846 170 3,850 4+ 250 
1853 176 4,375 + §° 
1856 166 4,780 


In trying to determine whether there were major changes in 
the policing of towns during the twenty years following municipal 
reform, it would clearly be helpful if an estimate could be made of 
the number of policemen in 1835, on the eve of reform, or rather 
of the number of policeman-hours or -days. Unfortunately this is 
impossible, for though the reports of the commissioners who in- 
vestigated the municipal corporations supply fairly full information 
about the number of police, such a large proportion of them were 
occasional or part-time policemen, that no calculation of man-hours 
can be made.? 

The Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, set no maximum or 
minimum to the number of police to be appointed, as did the 
County Police Act, 1839, with its maximum of one police officer 
for 1,000 inhabitants; and no advice on numbers was given by 
the Home Office cither of general or specific application, though 
occasionally when there had been unusual disturbances the Home 
Office recommended an increase in the police force, at any rate for 
a time.® 

The question whether sufficient policemen were appointed can, 
of course, be considered from many angles, e.g. in relation to the 
amount of crime committed, or to the number of criminals detected, 
or successfully prosecuted, by the police. Such calculations are 
very difficult for this period, and it is proposed here only to draw 
attention to the proportion of police to population at various dates 


1] am indebted to Mr. Peter Fay of Williamstown (Mass.) for assistance in com 
piling these figures. 1 do not know of any previous estimates. 

* A useful table based on the commissioners’ reports, giving information place by 
place often with the numbers of policemen, will be found in J. R. Somers Vine’s 
English Municipal Institutions (1879), pp. 185-91; but Vine makes no estimate of man 
hours. 


* E.g. at Preston in 1837, see letter of 16 August 1837 to the mayor in H.O., 41/13. 
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and in various places. During the thirty years after the Metro 
politan police force was instituted, the ratio of police to population 
in London was roughly one police officer for 450 to 500 inhabitants.' 
But the average for municipal corporations outside London was 
almost certainly always much lower.* A close estimate cannot be 
made for any date during the decade 1836-45, but such information 
as exists points to a figure of at least goo in 1841; in fact, it was 
probably lower, for in 1846 it was roughly 1,000. By 1852 it had 
risen a little, and by 1856 was about 940.4 Of the twenty-five 
largest boroughs in England and Wales in 1856, two-thirds were 
below the national provincial average for towns, i.c. had more 
inhabitants per police officer. Six of them had over 1,500, and 
eleven had 940 to 1,500. The worst was Stockport, with 3,620; 
next came Oldham with 2,850, and Bolton with 2,430. It is true 
that the three largest towns outside London—Liverpool, Man 
chester, and Birmingham, with 460, 610 and 840 inhabitants per 
police officer respectively in 1856—were more densely policed than 
the provincial average; but taking the whole country throughout 
the period 1836 to 1856, the municipal corporations which main 
tained separate police forces had only about half as many police in 
proportion to their population as London.‘ 

One of the great changes made in London in 1829 was to 
insist that all members of the new force should give their whole 
time to police work; they were accordingly paid a full-time wage, 
which they were not to supplement with gratuities (as they had 
often in the past) upon any occasion or under any pretence what 
soever without the express permission of the commissioners.® 
But the provinces moved more slowly on these matters. ‘The Act 
of 1835 did not require that all policemen should give their whok 
time to police work; nor did it specifically provide that they should 
be paid wages by the Corporation, though it may be said to have 
implied that normally salaries or wages would be paid. Nor did 
the Act make it illegal for the police to receive fees or gratuities 
from the public for services rendered or anticipated. The home 


' According to a return made by the Commissioner of Police to parliament in 1867 
(P.P, 1867-8, lvii) the exact figures were: 1830, 448; 1841, 495; 1851, 461; 1861, 
506 These are based on estimated population: no doubt the Registrar General's 
boundaries did not coincide with those of the Metropolitan police district; but the 


estimates given by the commissioner are probably fairly accurate 

* By ‘lower’, | mean ‘ fewer police per population’; and by ‘ higher’, * more 
police per population ’ 

* The difficulty is of course not the population figures which for intercensal years 
have been calculated by assuming a steady rate of change between the ten yearly 
census figures, but the figures of full-time police, which, as already mentioned, are not 
known at all exactly for the period 1836-45. 

* The figures would be a little different (almost certainly lower) if the main towns 
which were not incorporated by 1856 were included 

*See the excellent Instructions issued by the Commiussioners, printed in P.P 
1530, xxii 
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secretary had no power to make regulations on any of these matters,’ 
and though they were quite often regulated by the watch com- 
mittee, especially in the larger boroughs, it was not uncommon for 
some years after 1835 for policemen, whether or not they were 
paid a living wage by the Corporation, to be in trade or to do other 
work besides their police work, or for them to supplement their 
pay with fees. These practices no doubt declined between 1835 
and 1856, but the inspectors on their first visits found that they 
prevailed in several places even at that date. They died out soon 
afterwards partly as a result of a provision in the County and 
Borough Police Act, 1856, prohibiting constables from receiving 
fees for the performance of their duties, and partly because other 
employment was severely discouraged by the inspectors. 

There were various other important differences between the 
‘new’ police in the provinces and in London. For instance they 
were not always new in the provinces. In London it was deliber- 
ately decided to make a clean break with the past: all existing 
holders of office were dismissed, and whilst they were not precluded 
from applying for enrolment in the Metropolitan police force, the 
great majority of recruits came fresh to the job. In the provinces, 
on the other hand, it was not uncommon for watch committees to 
appoint existing police officers both to the higher posts and as 
ordinary constables. In some cases these may have been the best 
choice, but generally speaking the practice must have meant the 
continuation of old habits which were not conducive to efficiency, 
and was often followed not because the men concerned were the 
most suitable, but from tenderness to old servants or to avoid the 
expense of compensating them for loss of office. 

Then, in some provincial towns, it was only gradually that the 
whole borough was policed. Even as late as 1856 some parts of 
important boroughs (e.g. Hull and Sheffield) were not protected 
at all. In other places, for some years the constables were normally 
on duty only at night, and even if there was a day as well as a night 
police, they were often two separate bodies, which was an un- 
satisfactory arrangement, Generally speaking, far more care was 
taken in London than in the provinces to arrange for the super- 
vision of the lowest ranks: H.M. inspectors in their first reports 

' Contrast the extensive powers he was given and used over the county police: 
the secretary of state’s regulations of 1839 forbade the rural police to hold other em- 
ployment, or to receive fees, and laid down minimum rates of pay. (The 1839 rules 


do not seem ever to have been printed in Parliamentary Papers; they will be found in 
The Times of 6 November 1839. The 1840 rules, which hardly differ from them, were 
printed in P.P. 1856, 1.) 

* There is evidence for these statements in the records of watch committees and 
town councils; and the figures of numbers, pay and total cost of each force given in 
the Parliamentary Returns already referred to can only be explained on the assumption 


that many policemen did not receive full-time wages, and that they supplemented their 
police pay by fees or other employment. 
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frequently mention that there was little or no supervision of the 
constables, who were left to organize their own duties. 

It is not intended to suggest that these conditions obtained in 
all provincial towns; in many, there was a much cleaner break with 
the past, especially if a Metropolitan police officer had been im 
ported. But it seems probable that in most boroughs the reform 
of the police was gradual and not spectacular as in London, and 
that the level of efficiency was still low in the eighteen-fifties. The 
Impression gained from looking at the evidence is often that in th 
boroughs one is much nearer-to the old world of early nineteenth 
century watchmen earning a few shillings by casual police work 
than to the new world of professional, full-time, carefully re 
cruited and supervised Metropolitan police officers. 1835 is no 
doubt an important date in the history of the borough police, 
but there are some grounds for thinking that 1856 was more of a 
landmark. 

It is sometimes implied that in setting up new forces, pro 
vincial towns secured a great deal of help from ‘the Metropolitan 
police force.! It seems clear that in the ecighteen-thirties the 
Metropolitan Police Commissioners gave a considerable amount of 
help and advice to many different people and bodies outside London; 
but one must be careful not to exaggerate the number of men who 
were lent or transferred to muni ipal corporations For according 
to a return sent to the Home Office by the commissioners,*? only 34 
of the 136 different places outside London which were given help 
by the Metropolitan police in establishing a force between 1830 and 
1 November 1838, were municipal corporations; the others wer 
in rural areas and occasionally railways or docks. It has not been 
possibk to find out how many places were he Iped after 1835 Mor 
a time loans were refused, but later some demands were acceded to 
One factor militating against the practice was the high charge mack 
to the provincial forces. Generally speaking this assistance was 


very valuable, though some of the Metropolitan men found the 


temptations of the provinces too great for them; but it is im 
portant to realize that it was only given to a minority of the boroug! 
See, for instance, British Police and the Democratic Ideal Char Q 
1943) where it tated that * As the result of the pa of the M { 
Bill, demands for men and for advice arrived at Scotland Yard fror i t 
country in a flood, and were welcomed by the Com: net i 
possibility of being selected for special duty and ¢ extra ‘ i t 
providing kect and intelligent mer with attractior yl ne ‘ ary th bit? 
of the recruiting problem ’ p. 198) and that “On | 2¢ Ka i nm ja 
1838, the Commissioners published details of the ses 
helping provincial authoriti with the format t police ft i 
4 Superintendents, 22 Inspectors, 46 Sergeants, and 95 « i 
transferred permanent! to Itt centres in the pre ners 

* Return marked ‘B’ enclosed with the commissione: etter of 14 


1838, in H.QO. 61/21 
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roughly one-fifth of the total down to 1838. The impression of 
more extensive help may have been derived from confusing the 
loan of policemen to help set up a force with their loan for a 
temporary crisis such as races, fairs, elections, disturbances, or 
particularly serious crimes. Temporary loans for such purposes 
were made on a large scale. Thus from June 1830 to 1 November 
1838, 3,010 men were sent from London to help in the provinces; ! 
and in each of the years 1837 and 1838, such help was given to 
between fifty and sixty different places.* 


Il 


Why was progress in the towns so slow? A complete answer 
to this question cannot be attempted here, but some of the factors 
which retarded the reform of the borough police between 1836 and 
1856 will be mentioned. 

In the first place, in spite of the successful example of London, 
or perhaps rather because of various unfortunate incidents in the 
early history of the Metropolitan police, there was opposition in 
the country to having professional policemen at all. Many people 
still felt that organized, permanent, uniformed police forces were 
not reconcilable with traditional English liberties; and in spite of 
the fact that the borough police were independent of the central 
government, the fear that they would be turned into ‘a new kind 
of standing army’, ‘a gendarmerie’, or ‘a centralized force of a 
servile character’ was often voiced.? Others more prosaically 
objected to the new police on grounds of expense. Although the 
Act of 1835 limited the amount which could be levied by a watch 
rate to the average of what had been spent on policing during the 
last seven years, the new police tended to cost more than the old— 
or at any rate it was easier to say what they cost—and it is not 
astonishing therefore to find town councillors pressing for a 
reduction in the size of the force with a view to cutting down the 
expense. Where, besides a desire to economize, there existed a 
feeling that there was not in fact much wrong with the old police, 
little progress could take place. 

Secondly, it was difficult for boroughs to get advice on the 
organization and running of a force except from the Metropolitan 
police, and such assistance was, as we have scen, not very extensive. 
Some of the larger boroughs consulted each other as to how many 

' Prom the return marked ‘ A’, supra, footnote 2, page 421. 

* From the returns marked * C’ and * D’, supra, footnote 2, page 421. 

* These fears were even more apparent in connexion with the Government's various 
proposals for a rural police—see, for instance, the leaders in The Times of 26 July 1839 


and 8 January 1842, and in the Justice of the Peace of 10 August 1839 and 11 April 1840, 


and reports from Quarter Sessions in these papers. But the towns also had their 


constitutional fears: at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Watch Committee of 13 June 1838, 
the new police were referred to as * these Austrian looking gentlemen ’. 
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policemen they considered necessary in relation to the population. 
But this exchange of information was limited to the largest and most 
enterprising places and in any event only occurred occasionally. 
Moreover, throughout this period there was very little co-operation 
over actual police work between forces, whether between boroughs, 
or between counties and boroughs; indeed relations were often 
positively hostile. Thus as the various forces knew little of what 
the others were doing and did not co-operate in preventing and 
detecting crime, there was little chance of their learning from each 
other and raising the level of police work in this way. 

Before the institution of a central inspectorate, there were almost 
no means by which knowledge acquired locally could be centralized 
and diffused, with the result that the same mistakes were made 
again and again.' Watch committees were, it is true, required by 
the Act of 1835 to send quarterly reports to the secretary of state 
giving certain information about the police, e.g. the number of 
men appointed and their wages, together with the rules governing 
the force; but even if such quarterly reports were regularly sent, 
which appears improbable,? the Home Office does not seem to have 
used them as a basis for further enquiries or for giving advice to 
backward boroughs. In the absence of any provision in the Act 
of 1835 for Government inspection, audit, or regulation, or for 
exchequer grants, the Home Office had little /ocus standi in police 
matters. It would occasionally, when asked, give boroughs 
advice on the interpretation of a statute, or try to mediate in disputes 
between magistrates and watch committees. It also took an active 
interest in the condition of the ‘ lock ups’ used by the police 
for the custody of persons under arrest, but this was mainly the 
result of the activities of the inspectors appointed under the Prisons 
Act, 1835, who were often deeply shocked by what they found.’ 
The Home Office was also vitally interested in the maintenance of 
the peace, and while it did not take any long-term systematic action 
to encourage borough police authorities to build up their forces 
sufficiently to deal with crises, at times when public order seemed 
endangered in particular localities, it took hand-to-mouth measures to 
forestall trouble and, in general, showed a keen concern to see that the 
local responsible authorities were doing what they could to maintain 
order. But this usually took the form of urging. them to swear in 


1 Moreover, even after 1856, the exchange of ideas was by nx 


» cans as COMM] le t< 
as it might have been, for H.M. Inspectors did not inspect, and indeed had little or 
contact with, the Metropolitan police 

* The copies in the Public Record Othece have all been destroyed here are reter 
ences in local records to the report being sent up, but the proc does not seem to 
have been regular and no doubt appeared irksome and pointless to the town clerk 

* The worst case | have noticed was that of Great Yarmouth where, in 144%, ten 


men and women were confined in a cage 4 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 8 inche 
and 5 feet 8 inches high. P.P. 1839, xxii 
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special constables, in whose efficacy the home secretary seemed to 
have unlimited and unwarranted faith, or of trying to ensure that 
the law against sedition and similar crimes was enforced. The 
Home Office seldom made suggestions about the size or organization 
of the regular police; it did what it could, in the early years at any 
rate, to facilitate loans of Metropolitan police officers to the pro- 
vinces, but it had neither the knowledge nor the time to advise 
local police authorities how to run a force efficiently. 

Amongst other factors which retarded progress, the following 
may be mentioned. It is obvious that time was needed to recruit 
and train three or four thousand policemen and to instil into them 
high standards of professional behaviour. This was found difficult 
even in London where the goal was clear, applicants plentiful, and 
the heads of the force men of great resolution. It was much more 
difficult in 178 separate provincial towns with little knowledge of 
Metropolitan standards. ‘The posts were usually advertised, but 
they were filled in such a short time that very few, if any, enquiries 
can have been made about the candidates, who were usually doing 
actual police work within a day or so of applying. Moreover the 
pay offered was normally lower than in London, which in some 
cases may have resulted in a less suitable type of recruit. It is not 
astonishing therefore that disciplinary charges were frequent and 
the turnover rapid; in fact it was probably quicker in the Metro- 
politan police force than in the provinces, but this may well be 
evidence of the higher standards set by the commissioners, rather 
than of the inferiority of the men they recruited.! 

Moreover there were drawbacks inherent in a system under 
which a committee of the town council possessed and often exercised 
the power to appoint, promote and dismiss police officers. This 
was particularly dangerous at a time when the borough police were 
not debarred by statute from voting or indeed from canvassing at 
parliamentary or municipal elections. Some watch committees 
were tending to accept the head officer’s recommendations on these 
matters, but others clung tenaciously to their powers and did not 
always exercise them with only the efficiency of the police in mind. 

Further, some watch committees interfered with the executive 
work of the police, particularly with proceedings against publicans 
and brewers, and as the liquor interest was often well represented 


on the committee, this had a most deleterious effect on this aspect 
. of the work of the police.* 


‘In the first ten years of the Metropolitan police force, when it numbered 2,000 


3,000, 4,900 men were dismissed, and 6,100 resigned, many not voluntarily. No 
figures are available covering all boroughs until 1856, but a perusal of local records 
makes it clear that the turnover was rapid. A force often renewed itself almost en- 
tirely in two or three years The most usual offence was drunkenness. 


* See, for instance, the evidence given before the select committee of 1853 regarding 
Liverpool, Norwich, Carlisle, and Cambridge. The position was perhaps at its worst 
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The standard of policing remained low in many boroughs even 
after 1856. The smaller places in particular were the despair of 
H.M. inspectors whose requirements do not seem to have been 
unreasonable. In the worst cases, they found a determination to 
evade as long as possible the performance of duties imposed by 
the Act of 1835. But they rightly pointed out that some of the 
deficiencies inevitably accompanied a system which allowed nearly 
250 entirely separate forces in England and Wales alone, many of 
them so small that they could not hope to constitute a workable 
unit. At first the inspectors were optimistic enough to think that 
such folly could not last and that the smaller boroughs would 
amalgamate voluntarily with the surrounding forces. Later, when 
it became clear that they did not see the light, the inspectors pressed 
for compulsory amalgamation. Some steps in this direction were 
taken in 1888, but it was not until the middle of the twentieth 
century that many of the recommendations made by the first 
Inspectors of Constabulary were implemented. Such was the 
vitality of our local institutions, or perhaps the strength of vested 
interests. 

IV 

As was mentioned above, some writers state that there was 
after 1835 a marked migration of thieves from the towns to the 
country districts; they cite this as evidence that improvements had 
taken place in the policing of the towns and suggest that the exodus 
of thieves from the towns was on such a scale as to force the 
Government to improve the rural police. 

In fact the sequence of events which stimulated the Government 
to do something about the rural police in the summer of 1839 
seems to have been rather different. The problem certainly needed 
tackling, for the rural police were organized on an antiquated 
basis (the parish), and in many areas, particularly in the neighbour 
hood of unincorporated, rapidly growing, industrial towns, they 
were unable efficiently to tackle ordinary crime, much less to keep 
order in times of trouble.' It need not astonish us that the policing 
of boroughs and counties should have been dealt with in s¢ parate 
legislation, for there was a deep-rooted, traditional separation 
between the towns and rural areas of England. The boroughs 
were tackled in 1835, and whilst the Government had no intention 
of making any major changes in county administration, ther 


at Devonp« rt where, in spite f a recommendation trom ti home secreta i 
law ofheers of the Crown in 1840, the watch commuttee did t lift i 
prosecutions by the police without their prior consent until 1904 ‘ rrest cerece 


starts on 10 April 1840, in H.O. 43/59 


' Accounts of the state of the rural police besides that giver the firet re rt «of 
the Constabulary Commissioners will be found in the A tal Poor La ( 
sioners’ reports, and in the final report of the Commission on County Kate Pd 


1836, xxv 
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were certain special problems, such as the police, which it realized 
must be attended to. Thus as early as July 1836, before the activi- 
tics of watch committees can have produced marked results, the 
Home Office wrote to a complainant that Lord John Russell (the 
home secretary) had ‘ given his attention to the subject of rendering 
the constabulary force of rural parishes more efficient, but that a 
great press of business had prevented the introduction of a bill for 
the accomplishment of this subject.”* And in August 1836 the 
Home Office held out the hope that a measure would be proposed 
to parliament in the next session ‘ for the establishment of a rural 
police generally ’, recommending in the meantime the raising and 
support of a force by local subscription.* 

At about the same time Chadwick suggested to the home 
secretary that a Royal Commission should be set up to enquire as to 
the best means of preventing crime in‘ rural districts, especially by 
the agency of a paid police. Chadwick, who had been advocating 
an improved rural police since at least 1832, saw it as a necessary 
adjunct to Poor Law reform, and it was this primarily which led 
him to recommend a commission.’ It was difficult for the Govern- 
ment to do anything until the commission reported, and this they 
did not do until March 1839. The home secretary was probably 
dubious about the recommendations he knew Chadwick’s com- 
mission was about to make and anxious to fortify himself with 
first-hand views on the scheme he preferred. In any event in 
January and February 1839 he was collecting the views of magis- 
trates from all over the country as to the best way of organizing a 
rural police.‘ 

In all this correspondence there is no reference to any exodus 
of criminals from London or from the provincial towns, and no 
suggestion that the problem had been aggravated by any movement 
of malefactors. It was thought to be due in a general way to the 
great increase in population and the extension of trade and com 
merce. But whatever caused the problem, it was the threat to 
public order created by the Chartists which induced the Govern 
ment to take action in the summer of 1839. 

Throughout the spring and early summer of that year, the 
magistrates in many parts of the country made increasing demands 
on the military; these were found embarrassing and disruptive of 


' Letter of 29 July 1836, to the Rev. J. W. Cunningham of Harrow, in H.O. 43/49 

* Letter of 24 August 1836, to W. Gwynn of Long Stratton, in H.O. 43/51 

* See The Life and Times of Sir Edwin Chadwick, by S. E. Finer (1952), pp. 126-7 
Accs rding te 
‘how badly a rural police was needed, not only to deal with beggars, vagrants, and 
casuals, but for the 
relicf*’’ 


Mr. Finer, Chadwick pointed out to the home secretary in August 18436, 
supression of tumults connected with the administration of 


* Letter of 11 January 1839 to earl of Derby in H.O. 43/56, and circular letter of 
2 February 1849 to the chairmen of Quarter Sessions printed in P.P. 1849, xlvii. 
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discipline, the troops having to be split up into very small groups 
and scattered, often in unsuitable quarters, over a wide area. Re 
presentations to this effect were made to the Government by the 
officers commanding the Northern District—first Maj.-Gen. Sir R. 
Jackson and then Maj.-Gen. Sir C. Napier.'’ Although Napier was 
keener on removing social evils than on preparing defensive 
measures against civil disturbances, he soon saw the need for more 
and better police if only to act as a buffer between the troops and 
the people. Moreover, although he was told by the commander 
in-chief not to allude to political questions,’ he left the Government 
in no doubt as to his views. Matters came to a head in July with 
the Birmingham riots of 15 July and the threat of a general strike 
in August. On 20 July 1839, Napier wrote to the Home Office: 
* My belief is that concession must be made to the people’s feelings, 
or the establishment of a strong rural police hurried on. I would 
do both thinking them absolutely necessary; if the police force be 
not quickly increased we shall require troops from Ireland.’* On 
24 July, very late in the session—at the cleventh hour as Disraeli 
was not slow to point out—the Government introduced into the 
house of commons their Bill to improve the rural police, and it 
was on the statute book in a month. It is true that Lord John 
Russell, when speaking for the Bull, referred to the need to improve 
the ordinary administration of criminal justice,‘ but, nevertheless, 
there seems no doubt from what he and others said that the Govern 
ment’s main reason for introducing such a measure was alarm at 
Chartist activitics and the impossibility of relying on the military 
to keep order. In fact, far from the reform of the town police 
causing the reform of the rural police, the deficiencies of the police 
in many towns (though admittedly mainly the unincorporated 
ones) were an added reason for taking action about the rura 
police. 


Jentrer Hart. 


' Parliamentary Debates, 41d ser., vol. xlix, 24 July 1839, speech | Lord John 
Russell, cols. 727-8 See also for Jackson the extracts from | letters to the He 
Ofhce quoted in the Manchester Guardian of +0 lanuary 1849, and for Napier, the I 
and Opinions of Gen. Sir Charles James Naprer, by Lt.-Gen, Sir W. Na 18 
15-56. Napier succeeded Jackson in March 1839 

* Life of Napier, ii. 55 Life of Napier, 


* Parliamentary Debates, 41d ser. xlix, 24 July 1849, col. 7 
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Notes and Documents 


Roman Catholics holding Military Commissions 
im 1798 


Wen the Ministry of All the Talents attempted, with such fatal 
results to itself, to legalize the holding of all military commissions 
by Roman Catholics, the disability which it sought to remove was 
already a sham.' The marquis of Buckingham said that ‘ Irish 
Catholics in point of practice here in England and in point of law 
in Ireland, find no difficulty in getting commissions in .the Army; 
and I could name some lately put very high by the Duke of York 
for meritorious service abroad ’.* Theoretically, it was only in 
Ireland that, by an Act of 1793, Roman Catholics were able to hold 
military commissions other than appointments to the Staff. In fact, 
this would have been an impossible position. Though Great 
Britain and Ireland had had separate military establishments, there 
was only one army, the regiments of which moved freely from one 
to the other without changing their identity. One of the Ministry’s 
reasons for wanting an immediate reform was that Irish Catholic 
officers coming to Britain with their regiments must either break 
the law or resign.‘ It was said that the intention in 1793 had been 
to introduce parallel legislation in both kingdoms, but only the 
Irish Act had been passed. The entry of French émigrés into the 
British service may have helped to soften the British attitude.* 

The following incident shows the state of the question in 1798. 
It is also an interesting illustration of the respective standpoints of 
king and ministers in the Catholic question shortly before the great 
crisis over the Act of Union.’ 

' For the attempt of the Ministry to expand a pointless reform into one that was 
worth while, see M. Roberts, The Whig Party, 1807-1812, pp. 7-34 

® Historical MSS, Commission: MSS. of J. B. Fortescue preserved at Dropmore, ix. 44 
Does ‘ very high’ indicate Staff rank? Lord Grenville apparently expected to find 


Roman Catholic officers of fie/dd rank in Britain for his proposed Catholic regiment 
(Dropmore MSS. viii. 486-7) 33 Geo. Ll, c. 21. 

* Dropmore MSS. viii. 490-1; ix. 103-6. But the annual Indemnity Act protected 
them and the Scottish Presbyterians. See post; also The State of the Case addressed to 
Lord Grenville and Lord Howick (London, 1807), pp. 33-4. 

* Dropmore MSS. loc. cit 

*An Act (34 George III, c. 43) was passed in Britain to enable Catholic émigré 
regiments to be formed. For the efforts of some émigré colonels to get the rank of 
major-general without a Staff appointment (thus complying with the Irish Act of 1793) 
see papers at end of H.O. 50/4; also H.O. 50/9: enclosures in R. Brownrigg’s letter 
of 30/4/99 (Public Record Office) 

’ The incident is briefly described in C. Butler, Memoirs of the English, Irish and 
Scottish Catholics (4rd edn., London, 1822), vol. iv, chap. xc. He misdates it. Of 
course the king's refusal, in this episode, to break the law need not have been incom 
patible with a willingness to see it altered. 
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In April 1798, Lord Petre had offered to raise a Volunteer corps 
at Ingatestone, near his seat in Essex, which was to be commanded 
by his son.' The commissions were sent for the king’s signature, 
but, the duke of Portland told Windham,? 


on the names being mentioned to the King by the D of York he 
said that if Mr. Petre was the Son of Ld Petre he could not /ega//y ® 
put his signature to the Commission & upon being told that there 
were many R. Catholicks in the Provincial Corps and even in the 
Army He replied, that it might be so, but that it was without hi 
knowledge, that there was a great difference between taking away & 
giving a commission but that He had not knowingly offended and 
would not himself offend against the Law or be the cause or means 
of offence in others. Mr. Weld who was the great Promoter of the 
Dorsetshire Yeomanry & who was presented to & seen by the King 
under arms as an officer of that Corps is a case in point He knew 
that Mr. Weld was a R.C. & would never be prevailed upon to sign 
Mr. Weld’s commission so that Mr. Weld found himself obliged to 
quit his uniform and the Corps & then the Commissions which had 


been kept blank (I think for more than a twelvemonth) were signed 
by the King without hesitation & that will be the case in thi 
instance provided Mr. Petre’s name is withdrawn & that no other 
person’s name of the same Religious persuasion, who is known as 
such to H.M., is left amongst them. It would be idle in writing to 
you to deny the prejudices which, it must be obvious to you, the 
King has to the Roman Catholicks as such, but independently of any 
consideration of that sort, He is convinced that he would be guilty 
of a breach of his Coronation Oath, if he Anowing/y gave any appoin 

ment Civil or military to a person of that persuasion—What can I 
say more? 


What the ministers told the public was naturally a little different. 
Lord Petre, having failed to move the king by a personal audience 
and ‘ two legal opinions ’,* expressed to Dundas * my astonishment 
at secing in every gazette commissions granted to Roman Catholics 
as publicly known to be such as myself’. Dundas, who had 
already ‘when he waited upon the King . . . found from some 
Circumstances which then occurred, that he was not at liberty to 
press His Majesty upon the Subject ’,* now expressed the king’s 


' H.O. 50/334: Lord Braybrooke, letters of 30/4/98 (with enclosures) and 4/5/98 
* Windham Papers: Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 37845, fo. 77 This letter 
that Petre was an adherent of theirs. Im May 1794, he had obstructed plans for increa 


gee 


ing the defensive forces of Essex (H.O. 50/334: J. Olmius, letter of 17/5/94). Wa 
this remembered against him ? 
* Italics as in the original throughout. 
* H.O. 50/43: Lord Petre to Huskisson (26/6/98) and Dundas (24 
* H.O. 50/43: Lord Petre to Dundas (12/7/98). 
* W.O. 6/198 fo. 297 (Public Record Office). 
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great regret at a decision dictated by ‘ His own Sentiments con- 
firmed by Opinions? of high authority which He had thought 
proper to consult’, He continued : 


With regard to your Lordship’s remark, that Commissions have 
been lately granted to Gentlemen professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion, I must observe that among the number of Persons whose 
names are submitted for His Majesty’s approbation, there may be 
many of whose Religious Opinions neither His Majesty, or his 
Confidential Servants can have any knowledge, but this cannot be 


the case in the elevated Rank and Situation in which your Lordship’s 
Family is placed.* 


This extraordinary statement was immediately illustrated by the 
further history of Lord Petre’s corps. . Sorrowfully relegating Mr. 
Petre to the position of ‘ honorary Chief’ whose ‘ presence amongst 
us at all Times will be highly gratifying’ they asked that a Mr. 
Havers might command them.’ Respecting him, the duke of 
Portland wrote to the lord lieutenant of Essex : 


. There are several Persons, who there may be reason to 
imagine are of the same ¢eligious persuasion as your Lordship sup- 
poses Mr. Havers, who hold Commissions in Military Corps of 
different descriptions and I have never known any instance, since | 
have had the Honour of being Secretary of State, where the Person 
who was to hold the Commission did not insist upon its being known 
that he was not of the Established Religion of the Country, that it 
was not taken for granted and his Name submitted to His Majesty 
without any observation whatever. Unless your Lordship there- 
fore should think it necessary to have His Majesty apprized of Your 
suspicions with respect to Mr. Havers, | shall feel much disposed to 
conclude, that he would be as ready to conform to, as he is to risk 
his Person in the defence of the Laws and Constitution of his country.* 


It seems then, on the testimony of the commander-in-chicf,® 
and the two secretaries of state chiefly concerned in military appoint- 
ments,® that in 1798, the only bar to holding a military commission 
was to be known as a Roman Catholic to King George III. Lord 
Clifford was another prominent Catholic refused a Volunteer com- 
mission at this time, though as chairman of a county committee he 
had been instrumental in organizing the Volunteers in Devon.’ 
Two ‘notorious’ Catholics who did achieve military rank were 

' Of the attorney and solicitor-general. See below. 

*W.O, 6/198, fo. 403. 


* H.O. 50/334: the corps committee to Lord Braybrooke, enclosure in his letter of 
8/7/95. 


*H.O. 50/55: Portland to Lord Braybrooke (draft: 16/7/98). 
®* See the first letter quoted. 
* Portland for the militia and Volunteers; Dundas for the army. 


" H.O. 50/55: W. Bownas to Portland (17/8/98) with enclosure and endorsements. 
I'he king wished no reason to be given him. 
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Richard and Edward Huddleston, captains in the Cambridgeshire 
militia. ‘The former in 1799 rose to be major.! 

We must now consider the defects in the anti-Catholic laws 
which made it possible to evade them. 

The best conceived statute for enforcing religious tests on 
officers was probably that of 1689 which obliged those responsible 
for issuing commissions to tender the oaths to the recipients.* 
Now the Act procured in 1817 by the duke of Norfolk to repeal 
this statute * declared that ‘ doubts have been entertained ’ whether 
it was still in force * and that in the army (though not apparently in 
the navy) its provisions had been ‘ long disused ’.® 

The Test Act,® unlike the Act of 1689, entrusted the administer 
ing of the oaths to the law courts. Nobody was obliged or even 
empowered to summon the officers to take them; it was the purely 
personal responsibility of each officer to appear and he could go 
either to Quarter Sessions or to any of the courts at West 
minster.’ 

This system almost invited slackness. It is possible that many 
officers never bothered to take the oaths,’ and ministers were 
obviously justified in disclaiming responsibility. On the Petre 
case, the attorney and solicitor-general could only say ‘ that there 
may be ground for contending that advising his Majesty to grant 
a commission to a Anown Catholick is a Misdemeanour, which may 
be the subject of parliamentary animadversion, supposing it not to 
be an Offence directly punishable by any proceedings in the Ordinary 
Courts of Justice’.® Lord Petre brushed aside this feeble argument 
and attacked the only solid part by asking ‘ what authority beyond 
report have they to say my son is a Anown Roman Catholic—have 


1 And thereupon thanked the lord lieutenant for ignoring his religion ‘a favour 
able circumstance | should not have met with in every regiment (Brit. Mus 
Hardwicke Papers, Add. MSS. 45671, fo. 229). See also Add. MSS. 45663, fos. 17 


18, 22, 25, 76; Add. MSS. 35664, fos. 220, 341; Add. MSS. 35665, fos 


> 14, 181; 

and Add. MSS. 45667, fos. 239, 307 

*; W. and M. Sess. 1, c. 8, s. 10, amended by 1 W. and M. Sess. 1, c. 25, allowing 
oaths in certain cases to be administered by the commissary of muster 

+See Butle r, oc. ef. 

* Possibly because a similar provision (1 Geo. |; stat. 2, c. 14, )1 a 
repealed by an Coe ILh, « 32, 5. 18 

* 57 Geo. Il, c. 92. Part of its purpose was ‘ to assimilate the practice of y 
services ’ 

° 25 Car Ll, « 2 Besides oaths of allegiance and supremac y, 4 declaration aya t 
transubstantiation and proot of having taken the sacrament were required 

7 The Test Act omitted the Ex hequer and Common Plea They were added by 
1 Geo 1, stat 2, < 4, 6. 3-2 

® Butler (Jc. cit.) said only a‘ very small number * took then For what it wort 
the surviving oath rolls, &c., of the courts at Westminster become much | | nou 
after 1760 or 177 Besides high dignitaries, they then seem to contain mainly lawyers 
and members of corporations See P.R.O., series K.B. 24, E. 169, C. 214; K.B 
E. 196, C. 224.) 

*W.O. 1/1101, fo. 395 They had said the same in the Irish Brigade case (p. 428 


n. 6 ante). 
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they any legal method of proving him to be such '—How can they 
therefore know he will not qualify when he is legally called upon 


so to do.”* These were the points that his ‘ legal opinions ’ * were 
intended to prove. 


Evasion was almost legalized by the Acts which each year 
indemnified all who had not taken the oaths and gave them until 
Christmas to do so.* Prosecutions (an informer stood to gain 
£500) were possible only from then until the next Act was passed.° 
From 1790 this was usually in March or April. Pass the Act 
earlier ® or give more time for taking the oaths, and protection 
became complete. Now in 1808, 25 March was substituted for 
Christmas as the terminal date :’ the reform for which ‘ the 


Talents ’ had suffered martyrdom was unostentatiously effected by 
their successors." 


J. R. Wesrern. 


' This and a kindred point relating to nationality were the crux of the Irish Brigade 
cane 


*W.O. 1/1101, fo. 387 

* They were by Sit James Mansfield (Butler, 4c. cit.) and Serjeant Hill (W.O. 
1/1101, fo. 391). 

* Butler, foc. cit#.; T. Bennett, ‘ Hallam and the Indemnity Acts’, Law Quart. Rev. 
XXVI, 400, 

* Stated by Richard Huddleston (Add. MSS. 35663, fo. 22). Furthermore, before 
the passage of 33 Geo. III, c. 13, Acts were deemed to be in force from the beginning 
of the session in which they were passed. Probably any penalty imposed by the courts 
would have been invalidated, though not the voiding of commissions. See Bennett, 
foe. cit. 

* Commonly done between 1796 and 1807. The dates of the Indemnity Acts after 
1793 can easily be found from the printed editions of the statutes. 

7 48 Geo, ILI, c. 50 and all subsequent Indemnity Acts. 

* Probably they, like ‘ the Talents’, were worried about the Irish officers. In 
the session of 1812~13, there was no Indemnity Act but 53 Geo. III, c. 128 permanently 
exonerated Irish officers qualified under the law of 1793. But a new Indemnity Act 
was passed early in the next session (54 Geo. III, c. 5). 
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Reviews of Books 


SCIENCE AWAKENING. By B. L. vAN per WaAERD! 
P. Noordhoff Ltd., 1954 


(Gsroningen: 


Tus is a translation, by Professor Arnold Dre den, ot Swarthmore 
College, Philadelphia, of the Dutch original, Ontwakende Weten 


hap 
There is a sub-title on the dust-cover, Egypsian 


, Babylonian and Greek 


Mathematics, which does not appear on the tith page proper With 
due respect to the ev ident intention of winning a wider public by 


} a More 
popular title, it may be said that the sub-title more accurately describe: 
the contents. Indeed the book is comparable in scoy though not in 


form and style, with the smaller work, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity 
(Princeton, 1952), of O. Neugebauer, to whose researches and help the 
author makes acknowledgement. 


Chapter headings give some idea of the topi the Egyptian 
number systems, Babylonian mathematics, Thales, Pythagoras, the school 
of Plato, the Alexandrian era, the decay of Greek mathemati his is 
therefore a compendious history of mathematics, with some reference to 
mechanics and astronomy, from about 2000 B.C, to A.D. § 

Popular as the appeal of the work is meant to be, a casual turning of 


the pages will show a good many geometrical diagram 


ind algebraic 
examples; so that the reader will have to be sufficiently versed in mathe 
matics to know something at least of the theory of numbers, of the solu 
tion of quadratic, cubic and biquadratic equations, the formulae for the 
areas and volumes of pyramids, cones, spheres and the like. Such 
books, referring to ancient mathematics, have to be studied with a quite 
special deliberation. The only way of acquiring an understanding of the 
peculiarities of Egyptian and Babylonian calculation (and there could 
hardly be a greater contrast) is to work through the illustrations step 
by step in the original notation or in a close paraphrase of it; in much 


the same way as one cannot fully understand the abacus wit! 


’ 


out actually 


using one and attaining some skill. The Egyptian usage, especially in 
the manipulation of fractions, makes heavy exactions on the imagination 
A system in which only fractions with unit numerator have a canonical 
existence, and in which even these cannot be set in pairs or triplk oO 
that a fifth plus a fifth must be rendered as a third plus a fifteenth), im 
poses a severe discipline on the reader; yet it must be assi { and 
accepted before one can properly enter into the pirit of am t Lgyptian 
arithmetic. Multiplication and division, on the other hand, | th 
procedure of doubling and halving, the duplation and mediatio of thre 
thousand years later, is cCasicr to master 

To change from the curious minutiae of Egyptian arithmetic to tl 


yt 
wide sweep of the Babylonian is almost to be placed on a different plan 


The reviewer, moderately versed in things arithmetical, has often felt 
these unknown Babylonian scribes to be close at hand, 


{ 
anniniiating 
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time. He can give (as not without interest) the assurance that mental 
calculation in the sexagesimal scale, and with Neugebauer’s paraphrase 
of the cunciform symbols, is a not impossible accomplishment, and 
highly enlightening. ‘The notation, like our decimal one, is positional; 
4825, for example, will appear as 1, 20. 25, meaning 60 squared, plus 20 
times 60, plus 25. The Babylonian tables of products and reciprocals are 
quite modern in feeling, and would have won the approbation of the late 
Dr. L. J. Comrie. The essential distinction between terminating and non- 
terminating sexagesimals (as with our terminating and non-terminating 
decimals) is brought out by the Babylonian preference, in such tables, for 
regular numbers, that is, numbers having no factors other than those of the 
base, 60, namely factors 2, 3 or 5. Non-terminating sexagesimals do, 
however, appear in some tablets; it is striking to see 1/59 represented by 
I, 1, 1; just as in decimals we might approximate to 1/9 as o-111, Even 
more striking are certain tablets, preserved in collections at Yale or 
Columbia Universities, first deciphered and elucidated by Neugebauer. 
One of these (YBC 7289) shows a square with its two diagonals. Along 
one side a triple barb indicates the length 30; under one of the diagonals 
appears the equivalent of 42, 25, 35, and on the diagonal the result of 
dividing this by 30, namely, 1, 24, 51, 10. Translated into decimals 
this is, to seven significant digits, 1-414213, namely the square root of 2 
exact to all the figures given, indeed with a relative error of about 1 in 
2,500,000. On what basis of theory the calculation was made remains 
an unsolved problem. In all this work one is reminded again and again 
of a remark of Neugebauer’s (The Exact Sciences in Antiquity, p. 29): 
* Our task can therefore properly be compared with restoring the history 
of mathematics from a few torn pages which have accidentally survived 
the destruction of a great library.’ 

Such a tablet indicates familiarity, in a special case, with the theorem 
of Pythagoras. Another tablet (Plimpton 322, Columbia University) 
puts it beyond doubt that the Babylonians were fully acquainted with 
the theorem, and had methods of finding Pythagorean triangles with 
integer sides. ‘This remarkable tablet (also described in Neugebauer’s 
book) must originally have contained more than the four columns of 
symbols that survive. These are sufficiently intriguing; they give a 
list, row by row, of fifteen triads of numbers, each recognizable as the 
two shorter sides and the hypotenuse of some right-angled triangle. 
Thus in the top row we have 120, 119, 169, the three sides of an almost 
isosceles right-angled triangle; the next set is 3456, 3367, 4825, a right- 
angled triangle a little further removed from the isosceles type; though 
we must remark (a point not mentioned by the author) that the scribe 
has indented the number 3, 20, 1, that is 11521, instead of 1, 26, 25, 
namely, 4825. The error is obscure, and throws no light on the mode 
of calculation. A peculiarity of the table is that the leading member 
of each triad is a regular number in Neugebauer’s sense; so that if it were 
reduced to unity by division, the other two of the set, similarly reduced, 
would be serminating sexagesimals. Of all the texts so far deciphered 
(and they are the merest fraction of those extant in museums) this is 
perhaps the most fascinating, inviting a speculation that must be severely 
kept within bounds. 
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In algebra the resourcefulness of the Babylonians is equally evident; 
their precepts for solving quadratic equations are equivalent to the formula 
taught to us at school; they were able to solve simultaneous linear and 
even non-linear types of equations; biquadratics they could solve by 
what may be called self-contained methods; cubic equations they solved 
by transformation and recourse to tables. It is curious to find, after 
these modernities, that though they recognized that the constant multi 
plier which enters into the circumference and into the area of a circle 
is the same number, namely, 7, they regarded it as having the value 3. 
Their values for the volume of a frustum of a pyramid and of a cone 
were also erroneous. (The word frastum, by the way, is mis-spelled 
throughout as frastrum, and a portion of Plate 9, facing p. 72, is described 
as ‘a frustrated cone ’.) 

Babylonian astronomy, of later date than the arithmetic and algebra, 
is not deeply considered in this book, probably because any adequate 
account would have to enter into the somewhat intricate detail of the 
luni-solar accommodations. As it happens, an excellent account is 
available in chapter v of The Exact Sciences in Antiquity. 

With Greek mathematics the student will be on more familiar ground; 
in English in particular we have the classical works of T. L. Heath. Dr. 
van der Waerden would invite us, however, to reassess the status of 
Archytas, whom he would place in a somewhat lower position, to 
examine afresh the problem of the duplication of the cube (though here 
he must give full credit to Archytas) and to accept in great part the con- 
tention of Neugebauer that most of what is called Pythagorean should 
be called Babylonian. The procedure adopted with cach name is to 
give a brief biographical summary and to treat in detail some chat 
acteristic problem, for example the chain of reasoning by which Archi 
medes, considering regular polygons of 96 sides inscribed and circum 
scribed to a circle, obtained his celebrated upper and lower bounds to 
the value of 7. 

On the whole, for anyone wishing to have a view, mostly in general 
outline but occasionally in close detail, of the progress of mathematics 
over two and a half millennia, this book will provide a mass of informa 
tion, It is interestingly diversified by plates showing cunciform tablets, 
Greek vases, statuary, architecture and so on, though it must be said 
that these illustrations often seem independent of the text. It is a book 
less to be read through than browsed at in portions. The author sets out 
as one of his main purposes that of sending the reader to the originals 
or to translations of the originals, or memoirs elucidating these. In 
this respect he is likely to be successful. 

A. C. AITKEN, 


Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers. By Sir Mortimer Wneecer. (London 
George Bell, 1954.) 


Tue object of this book is to illustrate from the archaeological finds 
Roman contacts with lands beyond the frontiers of the empire, and with 
the aid of the ancient literary sources to interpret their significance 
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The picture is inevitably far from complete. Many areas are archaco- 
logically unexplored, in others the material available has not yet been 
systematically studied and co-ordinated, and recent archaeological work 
behind the Iron Curtain is largely inaccessible to western scholars. The 
author, ignoring the scanty finds in Scotland and Ireland, concentrates 
on three main areas, ‘ free Germany’, which includes the Scandinavian 
and east Baltic lands, Africa, and India with Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
In the first his survey is based on the labours of German, Dutca and 
Danish scholars, who have not only scientifically excavated scores of 
sites, but elaborately analysed the material derived from them and from 
casual finds. In the third area the bulk of the spadework, both in the 
literal and in the figurative sense of the words, is due to Sir Mortimer 
himself. The African section is rather thin. Only in one small area, in 
the northern Fezzan, is the survey based on a serious archaeological 
exploration, and the author has had to fill up the chapter with a dis- 
cussion of the mysterious monument of Tin Hinan in southern Algeria, 
and the record of the discovery of a handful of Roman coins near Port 
Durnford on the east African coast. He might have made use of the 
archaeological survey of Nubia, which revealed the spectacular tombs 
of the kings of the Blemmyes; but despite long years of British, French 
and Italian occupation the archaeological harvest from Africa outside 
the boundaries of the empire is disappointingly thin. In Europe, Russia 
must remain a blank for the time being, and so in Asia must the Cau- 
casian lands. But it is lamentable that no archaeological material is 
available from areas that have long been under British protectorate such 
as Socotra and the Hadramaut, once busy centres of maritime trade. It 
is even stranger that Babylonia finds no place in the book: have the many 
excavations yielded no Roman material? As a result of this omission 
the great caravan cities of Palmyra and Petra receive no more than a 
passing mention. 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler is too good an archaeologist not to be aware 
of the limitations of purely archaeological evidence. He is commend- 
ably cautious of drawing sweeping conclusions from distribution-maps 
of finds, and stresses how easily these may be falsified by the hazard of 
discovery. The one ‘ Samian’ bowl found in Gotland might well have 
been recorded as over thirty finds of ‘ Samian ’ if its scattered fragments 
had not been unearthed in a scientific excavation and carefully pieced 
together. Ancient settlements built on artificial mounds are thickly 
dotted on the map of Holland but sparse in the adjacent areas of Germany: 
but the reason is that Holland is intensively cultivated, whereas across the 
border the land is used for pasture, and its surface undisturbed. Ancient 
burial customs may also distort the picture when so much of the evidence 
comes from tombs. The author aptly illustrates this point from the 
distribution maps of Roman coins and contemporary bronze situdae in 
East Prussia. The conclusion is not that one tribe used no money, and 
another disliked bronze vessels, but that it was the custom in one area 
to give the dead a coin, and in another some household goods. 

The material objects rarely tell us how they reached the spot where 
they were found. There are notable exceptions to this rule. The peat- 
bog deposits of Denmark can be with some confidence interpreted as 
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dedications of booty, while the room in the palace of Begram, packed 
with treasures from India, China and Alexandria, was fairly certainly 
filled by levies of ‘ customs’ by the owner of the palace on caravans 
which passed through his dominions. The contents of tombs may, on 
the other hand, have come into the owner’s hands by a variety of channels. 
He may have bought them direct from a Roman trader; they may have 
arrived as a diplomatic gift from the Roman Government; they may 
have been loot; or they may have passed through many hands by a 
variety of tansactions before they were finally buried. Only very 
occasionally does an inscription give a clue. A bronze situla found in 
Sweden was originally dedicated to Apollo Grannus by the prefect of 
his temple. This must have been looted from a temple of Apollo, 
probably in Raetia, but how it found its way to Sweden remains a 
mystery. 

Coins, which at first sight seem to offer a firm chronological basis, 
are particularly tricky evidence, for we know too little of the monetary 
habits of the various peoples to whom they penetrated. Some used 
them as money for trafic among themselves or with Roman traders 
Others hoarded them as treasure or used them as ornaments; a curious 
evidence of this is provided by the numerous Indian terracotta replicas 
of Roman coins with loops for stringing. Others may have melted 
them down, and thus destroyed any evidence that they had ever received 
them. Barbarian peoples often formed a strong preference for particular 
issues, and this fact may distort the chronological evidence. We know 
from Tacitus (and the finds bear him out) that the Germans in his day 
would not readily accept contemporary Roman silver, but insisted on 
pre-Neronian denarii, which were larger and finer. Sir Mortimer rightly 
refuses to conclude from the paucity of post-Neronian silver in India 
that Roman trade with that country waned from his reign: the literary 
and other archaeological evidence forbid this conclusion. Is he right, 
however, in deducing that later Roman traders ceased to pay in coin, and 
imported manufactured articles? An inscription from Palmyra proves 
that at the end of the second century A.p. Palmyrene merchants still took 
* old’ (that is pre-Neronian) awrei with them when they went to Babylonia 
May not Alexandrian merchants have similarly collected old coins for 
use in the Indian market ? 

Sir Mortimer weaves his way skilfully through the tangle of the arch 
acological evidence, and makes good use of the literary sources to give 
coherence to the design. The picture is of necessity confused and 
obscure in many parts, but there are vivid sketches, illumined by a 
lively but controlled imagination, of the more spectacular finds, from 
the ‘ chieftains’ graves’ of northern Germany to the Roman factory of 
Arikamedu in southern India. Some broad conclusions, moreover, 
emerge clearly. Roman trade beyond the frontiers of the empire was 
primarily due to the demand by the wealthy for exotic foreign products, 
such as amber from the Baltic, pepper from India, silk from China. Its 
economic importance was not great, and its cultural effects, with one 
exception, negligible. The most important result, he suggests, of 
Roman trade with the Germans was to whet the appetites of their 


chieftains for plundering the Roman provinces, and the great invasions 
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of the third and fourth centuries may have been due not only to pressure 
from behind, but to the lure of the Eldorado in front. In one case only 
did the export of Roman works of art significantly influence a foreign 
culture. The Buddhist Ghandara sculptures have long been recognized 
as being inspired by Hellenistic models. The patronage of the Mahayana 
sect of Buddhism by the Kushan king Kanishka in the early second 
century A.D. produced a demand for a new style of sculpture. The great 
hoard of Alexandrian art treasures unearthed at Begram shows whence 
the Indian sculptors drew their inspiration. 

The book is admirably illustrated with a well selected series of photo- 
graphic plates, and amply provided with clear maps. It is a popular 
book in the best sense of the term, a readable survey, intelligible to the 
layman, of a complex topic by the acknowledged authority in the field. 

A. H. M. Jones. 


The New Oxford History of Music, vol. ii, Early Medieval Music up to 1300. 
Edited by Dom Ansetm HuGues. (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1954.) 


The New Oxford History of Music, which is to extend to eleven volumes, 
must have involved an enormous amount of collective work. The 
second volume, on early medieval music, is now available, covering the 
period from the first to the thirteenth century, edited by Dom Anselm 
Hughes in collaboration with a number of scholars and specialists of 
repute. This monumental enterprise, probably the largest musical 
history on record, is intended to take the place of The Oxford History of 
Music which, published in 1901~5 and re-edited between 1928 and 1938, 
has so far been the student’s most comprehensive work of reference on 
this subject. 

The present volume contains an overwhelming wealth of information 
on all aspects of the history, theory and notation of medieval music, 
taking account of all more recent research, publications of rare material, 
and discoveries of sources not known before. In this respect The New 
Oxford History of Musie will probably remain a standard work for a 
considerable time. : It is, however, a moot point whether a work of this 
kind should contain, besides reliably established facts, a vast amount of 
hypothetical, debatable or still insufficiently verifiable detail which, as is 
usually pointed out in the text, remains subject to further research. 
Much information on such detail, as a result of the keen activity of 
specialists nowadays, is most likely to be superseded within a few years. 
Although much can be said for a conscientious presentation of every 
scrap of available evidence even on the most remote branches of musico- 
logical interest, the vast accumulation of material of secondary importance 
in the context of musical history is a heavy liability on a publication 
which, as pointed out in the preface, is designed to take into account ‘ the 
growing interest in the music of all periods shown by music lovers in 
general.’ I am afraid that the present volume contains such a mass of 
material without sufficient critical eradication of diffuse minor detail, 
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that even the most patient reader will refuse to plod through this under 
growth. Its real value, however, will be as a work of reference. But 
for this purpose a considerable extension of the index, with a big number 
of more specialized items and cross-references, would be advisable in a 
later edition as well as in the following volumes As it is now, the 
index is the most obvious shortcoming of an admirable achievement. 
There are certainly items missing; I noticed some just by chance, such 
as ‘ Staff notation’, ‘ Monody’, ‘ Meistersinger’. Incidentally, it is 
curious that no proper description'of the Gregorian Neums is given, 
whereas far more recondite subjects of a similar order, such as Syrian 
and Byzantine notations, are fully dealt with. And why, speaking of 
Syrian notation (pp. 10-11) puzzle the reader by telling him that ‘ Bar 
hebraeus, a grammarian of the thirteenth century, gives an involved 
explanation of the signs, but the easiest way to understand their signi 
ficance js to see how the Syrian scribes placed them in the texts’? An 
illustration of the text follows with the signs added, but I doubt whether 
any reader will have the faintest idea of what they may mean. Has the 
writer ? 

There are some more puzzling things in what is otherwise excellently 
co-ordinated team work, as, for example, when (p. 378) an ‘ indication 
of quarter tones’ in early medieval notation is asserted, quarter tones 
(another item not to be found in the index, by the way) which have 
nowhere even been mentioned in this book. The suggestion of quarter 
tones in Gregorian chant is something so startlingly new, that it deserves 
a more detailed explanation. And when there is a generally justifiabl 
rule of giving an English translation for every scrap of Latin, even the 
‘Pater noster’, it seems deplorable that the hymn ‘ Ut queant laxis 
resonare fibris’, famous for its connexion with solmization, should be 
followed by an English version that bears not the faintest resemblanc« 
to the meaning of the original, the homely prayer of a singer to St. John, 
his patron saint, to keep his voice in trim. Such a quaint specimen of 
medieval monastic verse deserves a faithful translation, not only for the 
sake of philological exactness. 

As to the vexed question of te rminology, it is essential to find a clear 
term for the earliest type of staff notation, which gives an exact indication 
of pitch and intervals but no indication of time values. This notation 
is not merely a transitional phenomenon, but a living method of writing, 
as it is still used by the Roman Catholic clergy and, for that matter, in 
this book wherever plainsong is quoted. Why not call it * choral 
notation’, as it has always been called in German, or ‘ plainsong nota 
tion’? The latter term, incidentally, occurs in the index, but with a 
single reference, to page 105, where I failed to find it. And is it not time 
to discard for good the term ‘ monody’ with reference to music of the 
ancient or early medieval type, as meaning melody without accompani 
ment? This term has for long been used with reference to harrnonically 
accompanied melody, in particular of the type of * stil rappresentativo ’ 
in the early seventeenth century, and Grove’s Dictionary, tor example, 
still uses it with no other meaning. Confusion and misunderstanding 
is bound to be caused if the same term is to be used fora thing oO funda 


mentally different as the melody of Gregorian chant, from which all 
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idea of harmonic relations is absent. I suggest the term ‘ monophony ’, 
with ‘monophonic’ as an adjective. This would cover the meaning 
adequately and without ambiguity; and as it is in exact accordance with 
the regularly used terms ‘ homophony ’ and * polyphony - the three 
basic possibilities of musical texture would be designated in a consistent 
way. 

With respect to illustrations, musical quotations and quality of 
printing, this publication is exemplarily provided. Its peculiar asset, 
however, is that each volume of The New Oxford History of Music is 
being accompanied by the issue of a generous collection of gramophone 
records, compiled and directed in exact co-ordination with the text of 
the History and by its main editors. For the album of twenty records 
which is issued as a companion to the present volume, its editor, Dom 
Anselm Hughes, is equally responsible. As far as I can judge from a 
dozen specimens I have listened to, it is artistically far above anything 
attempted in this line before. This applies both to the standard of 
performance and of recording. As regards Byzantine and Gregorian 
chant, troubadour melodies, organum and the earliest type of polyphony, 
it is probably for the first time that one can hear recordings of convincing 
artistic beauty and integrity. This distinction is in no way diminished 
by the fact that, owing to the haziness of ancient notation and the scanty 
and contradictory sources of information regarding the practice of 
performance, the interpretation of this music, particularly as regards its 
rhythmical structure, must be largely experimental and hypothetical. 
But for the first time the student as well as the amateur has access to the 
darkest period of musical history, as a living experience. This may well 
be a landmark in the re-discovery of a forgotten art. 


Hans GAL. 


Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Legum Sectio 1, Legum Nationum Germani- 
carum, tomi 111, pars 11, Lex Ribvaria, By Franz Bryerve and 
Rupo_r BucHner. (Hannover: Hahn, 1954.) 


Soum’s Monumenta edition of Lex Ribvaria appeared in 1882, at a time 
when scholars of distinction were thinking over the many problems, 
textual and historical, raised by the Volksrechte. ‘To it belong the great 
names of Brunner, Zeumer, Liebermann, and Krusch. These and others 
like them laid the foundations of a study that has since made little or no 
advance. Until comparatively recently the problem of the manuscript 
transmission of the Vo/ksrechte remained where Sohm and his contem- 
poraries had left it. Stein, indeed, made an unconvincing attempt to 
grapple with the fundamental difficulty of Lex Salica, and was quickly 
disposed of by Eckhardt and others. There is still no critical edition, 
such as might stand on the same shelf as, say, Zeumer’s Leges Visigothorum 
or Liebermann’s Gesetye der Angelsachsen. But here are two scholars, 
Professors Beyerle and Buchner, who have been working steadily at 
Lex Salica’s nearest relation, Lex Ribvaria. Professor Buchner’s Texs- 


Aritische Untersuchungen (Leipzig, 1940) did more than anything to prepare 
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the way for the present edition, and no student should attempt to under 
stand Professor Buchner’s section of the Introduction (on manuscripts 
and the establishing of the text) without having a copy of the Unter 
suchungen open beside him. 

Lex Ribvaria survives in some thirty-five manuscripts, and of these 
the oldest is Munich Cod. Lat. 4115 (eighth/ninth century It 
inevitable basis of any edition; but, more than this, the whole manu 
script is important as a legal collection, since it contains, in whole or in 
part, Lex Ribvaria, Lex Alamannorum, Lex Salica (the best text), the 
Pactus pro tenore pacis and excerpts of Burgundian Law. Thus Lex 
Ribvaria, like Lex Salica, is known to us only from manuscripts of the 
Carolingian age, or later. Can we see behind these manuscripts, with all 
their re-writing and linguistic tinkering, to an earlier age and to the 
origin, or at least to the written origin, of the Vo/ksrechte? The answer, 
so far as Lex Ribvaria is concerned, is still in doubt. Von Daniels, Krusch, 
and Baesecke have all argued for a late date for the first recension of the 


is the 


Law. They have realized, naturally, that its roots run deep, but none 
the less they see it as a Carolingian creation, whether of the time of the 
Arnulfing mayors of the palace or later. Against them Professor 
Beyerle (who writes the legal and historical parts of the present Intro 
duction) brings some weighty arguments, of which, to my mind, the most 
forcible is the failure of the ‘ pro-Carolingians’ to adduce any motive 
for the composition of the Law in the late eighth century. Why should 
the Carolingians, once in power, have encouraged the separatist feelings 
of Ripuaria ? 

Professor Beyerle’s arguments for a pre-Carolingian date for the 
composition of the Law are worth careful consideration by historians, 
to whom the Volksrechte are today less familiar material than they were 
to historians of the generation of Fustel de Coulanges. Its author, 
or compilator, drew heavily upon Lex Salica and upon Visigothic and 
Burgundian Law; and he also knew the Deeretio of Childebert II (596), 
and the Praeceptio and the Paris Edict of Chlotar II (614). In short, we 
are dealing with the composition of a well trained man of law and are 
far removed from the mere recording of primitive custom. He is not 
only well trained but also in a position to lay his hand upon the material 
he needs: he is a royal employee. This much would be conceded by 
any scholar. But for whom, and in what circumstances, was the work 
done? We must look to a time when the Merovingians were closely 
concerned with Burgundian politics and subjected to Burgundian legal 
and cultural influences. There had always been a tendency that way; 
for example, Childebert II took over Guntramn’s referendary, Asclepio 
dotus, when he succeeded to the latter’s kingdom of Burgundy. But a 
time of more continuous contact was the reign of Chlotar Il; Fredegarius 
(Book rv, 44) is witness to that king’s compliance in issuing special 
legislation (praeceptiones) at the behest of the Burgundian nobles and 
bishops. In the reign of his son, Dagobert I, the connexion is even 
closer; and at least two of Dagobert’s legal advisers, Claudius and 
Chadoind, were Burgundians. ‘Their constructive influence was brought 
to bear upon the formulation of Ripuarian Law at a moment when such 
must have seemed desirable to their masters, the Merovingians of 
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Neustria. Predegarius describes the steps taken hesitantly by Chlotar 
but more consistently by Dagobert to conciliate the Franks of Austrasia, 
upon whom fell the much-resented burden of defending Francia from 
the devastating raids of Samo’s ‘ Wends ’ from across the Rhine. Réibvaria, 
a probably pre-Carolingian dwatus comprising five Gane on the left 
bank and two on the right bank of the Rhine, was a big part of Austrasia, 
though significantly it excluded the Moselle ducatus of the Arnulfings. 
It seems very probable that Chlotar ‘ conveyed’ to the Ripuarians their 
own special recension of Lex Salica in 614, after he had absorbed Austrasia. 
(For evidence that Lex Salica was already known to be an exportable 
commodity we need look no further than the Kentish dooms of King 
Aethelberht, whose queen, Berchta, may at some time have introduced a 
copy from Paris.) What more natural than that Dagobert should follow 
the lead given by his father and concede to the Ripuarians their own 
code of Law, and should do it at the time when he also conceded them 
a king of their own in the person of his infant son, Sigebert? This is 
the contention of Professor Beyerle. It is entirely plausible—far more 
plausible than the arguments for a Carolingian date; it takes account of 
the language, structure and outlook of the Law, which are Merovingian, 
and of the comparative insignificance of Carolingian additions; it fits 
well into the pattern of Dagobert’s political use of legislation (cf. the 
Lex Baiuvariorum and Pactus Alamannorum); but it lacks final proof. 

A vital point brought out by the new edition is that the Neustrian 
kings were not presenting to their Austrasian subjects a hotch-potch of 
outmoded custom, Austrasian and other. Lex Ribvaria is extraordin- 
arily full of new law, and of new thinking about old law. Take, as an 
example, tit. 91 (the last): Us memo munera in iudicio accipiat. It is an 
abrupt royal order addressed to the major domus, the domesticus and other 
officers in provintia Ribvaria that no gift is to be accepted to the perversion 
of justice; anyone caught receiving such a bribe will forfeit his life. 
Behind this lies, in a general sense, Lex Burgund. (Prima Constit., 5), but 
Dagobert’s interest in the suppression of official corruption is clear from 
other sources. He is here giving formidable proof to the protectors of 
his little son that he remains master in Austrasia, yet he is able to do so 
through the medium of borrowed law. He goes on to lay down certain 
regulations for the paying-in of fines, for which there is no precedent 
elsewhere. Germanic customary law has been shaped by men trained 
in the tradition of what Levy calls, in no pejorative sense, Vulgar Roman 
Law; and the result is a powerful instrument in the hands of the Frankish 
kings. Even when one turns to the familiar tariff of personal injuries 
in the first section of Lex Ribvaria a change is apparent. It is no longer 
a list of as many injuries as can be foreseen, nor is it a haphazard selection 
from longer lists. It is a very careful selection that aims at limiting the 
kinds of action that can lead to vendetta. 

The textual transmission of Lex Ribvaria is simpler to unravel than 
that of Lex Salica. We have only two classes of manuscript, neither 
containing a pre-Carolingian representative. A.4 (Munich Cod. Lat. 
4115) is the earliest and the best. The new editors, however, are some- 
times prepared to accept its readings as against the ‘ Merovingian’ 
readings of other manuscripts, notably of A.1 (Paris, Fonds lat. 10753, 
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tenth century), and thus their text is less barbaric than Sohm’s. But this 
is rather hazardous in the present state of our knowledge of what is, and 
is not, seventh-century Latin. The linguistic study of, for example, one 
contemporary text of real importance, Marculf’s Formulary, is at the 
present moment engaging the attention of at least two scholars. The 
editors observe that variant readings and odd barbarisms may we!! 
continue to interest the philologist and the palaeographer, and for thes« 
the new apparatus criticus will provide all that should be needed. But 
the historian must himself be philologist and palaeographer; the bar 
barisms, if there be any contemporary support for them, are part of the 
civilization he studies. Let us, of course, be rid of bogus barbarisms, 
such as crept into some of Krusch’s great texts under the cover of 
‘Merovingian Latin’. We know now that there never was a static 
* Merovingian Latin’. But let us be equally careful of not falling back 
into the older error of attributing barbarisms that we cannot at present 
understand to scribal errors or to the deliberate obfuscations of a later 
age. Professor Buchner is scrupulous and modest in the claims he 
advances for his new text. Yet I feel that some of the orthographical 
horrors he rejects may one day have to be reinstated in the text 

These criticisms must not obscure the great distinction of the present 
edition. Here, for the first time, is a reliable text based on deep know 
ledge of the manuscripts, accompanied by an exhaustive commentary 
that is, in effect, a history of Frankish Gaul in the seventh century, 
together with an invaluable glossary of terms. Work such as this ad 
vances the Volksrechte to a prominence where the historian must take them 
seriously. 


J. M. Watvace-Haprit. 


The Structure of Spanish History. By Améaico Casrro, Translated by 
Edmund L. King. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Princeton 
University Press, 1954.) 


Tus book is based on the author’s Espafia en su Historia which was 
published in 1948 at Buenos Aires and not, as the dust-cover of the 
English version states, in Brazil. There are, however, considerabl 
additions, omissions and revisions. Two chapters—chapter 2, ‘ The 
Historical Approach’ and chapter 3, ‘ The Vital Structure of the Visi 
goths ’—are wholly new and appear to have been added in answer to 
critics of Espaiia en su Historia who questioned the author’s omission of 
all reference to the Roman and Visigothic dominations of the Peninsula 
These two chapters give the author’s reasons for considering that 
Romans and Visigoths were not Spaniards; this may be conceded, but 
his arguments will hardly convince historians that Spain’s debt to Rome 
and the Visigoths can therefore be ignored. In two cases material which 
forms one chapter in the Spanish version has been expanded and re 

arranged to form two chapters. Thus Capitulo V1, * Literatura y Forma 
de Vida’ has been divided into chapters 8 and 9, ‘ Islam and the Spanish 
Form of Life’ and ‘ The Castilian Epic’; Capitulo X, ‘ Las Judtos’ has 


’ 


become chapters 13 and 14 ‘ The Spanish Jews’ and ‘ The Presence of 
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the Jew in Literature and Thought’. The chapter on the Libro de Buen 
Amor of Juan Ruiz and the concluding chapter have both been exten- 
sively rewritten, although there are some passages which occur in both 
the Spanish and the English versions. Some shorter additions serve to 
bring the book up to date: the pages on Mozarabic canciones de amigo 
summarize articles by S. M. Stern and others which have appeared since 
1948. Inserted in the final chapter are some pages on Luis Vives whose 
Jewish ancestry has recently been proved beyond doubt; these take the 
place of a tentative Appendix in the earlier work. Omissions are much 
less numerous, but paragraphs and even pages are from time to time 
suppressed. All the ten Appendices in the Spanish edition are omitted. 
Two new Appendices take their place: one on the part played by 
foreigners in the development of the kingdom of Portugal, and one on a 
description of the campaign against Granada in 1319 taken from an 
unpublished manuscript which differs considerably from the published 
Crénica de Alfonso X1, ‘This manuscript, Biblioteca Nacional MS 1015, 
was discovered’ in 1950. Apart from these and other less important 
and less extensive changes, the bulk of the English book is a direct 
translation from the Spanish. 

Briefly Sefior Castro’s thesis is that the Spanish people and what he 
calls their ‘ dwelling place in life’ were formed during the eight centuries 
when Christians, Moslems and Jews lived side by side in the Peninsula, 
and that Spanish characteristics are the result of frictions caused by this 
co-existence. ‘I think’, he writes, ‘ that the adjective Spanish (espafiol) 
cannot be strictly applied to those who lived in the Iberian Peninsula 
prior to the Moorish invasions’. As next to nothing is known of the 
Christian inhabitants of the north of the Peninsula for the first three 
centuries after the Moslem conquest, Sefior Castro would begin Spanish 
history about the year A.D. 1000, By the time both Jews and Moriscos 
had been driven from Spain, the Spanish character and the lines of the 
development of the country were irrevocably fixed. It must be admitted 
that Sefior Castro’s views of his country’s history and its future are 
sombre and fatalistic. As the author himself states, his interest ‘ is 
focused on those aspects of medieval life in which Islamic contacts are 
made evident’. In fact the title and sub-title of the Spanish edition 
Espatia en su Historia: Christianos Moros Judios better represents the 
scope of the work than the English title Structure of Spanish History. 
The influence of the Moors and Jews in Spain is very great and the 
Middle Ages is a crucial time in Spanish development, but an interpretation 
of Spanish history which virtually ignores the influence of seven centuries 
of Roman and three centuries of Visigothic rule; touches but cursorily 
on the influence of western Christendom in the Middle Ages; deals in 
considerable detail with medieval vernacular literature on which Moslem 
influence was strong, but ignores political institutions on which Moslem 
influence was negligible; makes no attempt to account for the brilliance 
of the sixteenth century, the decadence of the seventeenth century, nor 
for the vicissitudes of the last 250 years, can hardly claim to reveal the 
whole structure of Spanish history. 

It is as a study of Islamic influence in Spain that Sefior Castro’s book 
is important and, although readers who are familiar with the specialized 
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studies of Spanish orientalists such as M. Asin Palacios and A. Gonzalez 
Palencia will not find much that is new to them, Sefior Castro’s synthesis 
is very useful. Most writers of general histories of Spain either greatly 
underestimate or else wholly ignore Moslem influence and for this reason 
Sefior Castro’s interpretation of Spanish history, although patently 
partial and one-sided, provides a needed corrective to other equally 
one sided views. The extent of Islamic influence on the language, 
thought, habits and especially the literature of Spain is dealt with in 
chapters 4 and 5, and chapters 8to 12. Arabic loan-words are numerous, 
but the borrowing of Arabic names for Christian officials must not be 
overstressed. It is true that jwey gives place to alealde in the twelfth 
century but there is no corresponding change in the functions of the 
official. Sefior Castro reviews medieval vernacular literature in con 
siderable detail; in his opinion both lyric poetry and autobiography are 
borrowed from Arabic models and it is on the literatures of Galicia and 
Catalonia and not on that of Castile that Arabic influence is strongest 
Castilian epic is of Franco-Germanic origin, although Sefior Castro 
would assign to the influence of Arabic literature the historicity of 
Castilian epic and the juxtaposition of the heroic and the commonplace 
which is found in the Cantar de mio Cid. ‘The subjects of the Milagros de 
Nuestra Sefiora, the saints’ lives and other poems written by Gonzalo de 
Berceo are taken from Latin sources, and his versification is based on 
French models, but Sefior Castro finds in his works traces of Arabic 
influence in occasional autobiographical details and in their realism. On 
the other hand, the influence of the Moslem swfis on the Majorcan mystic 
Ramon Lull is unmistakable and Sefior Castro gives many examples of 
it from the Book of the Lover and the Beloved (Libre de Amich e Amat). So, 
too, both the subject matter and the versification of the Galician canciones 
de amigo, and the versification (but not the subject matter) of the Cantigas 
de Santa Maria are derived from Arabic love-songs. The full effect of 
Arabic influence on Castilian literature was not felt until after the 
thirteenth-century conquest of Andalusia with its wholly Moslem 
population. This influence is illustrated from the works of Don Juan 
Manuel and the Libro de Buen Amor of Juan Ruiz, archpriest of Hita. 
Chapters 6 and 7 treat of certain phenomena such as the cult of 
Santiago and the Military Orders which represent the Christian reaction 
to Islam. ‘The importance of the Santiago legend as a rallying-cry and 
its continuance beyond the end of the Middle Ages are traced. The 
author stresses the fact that it was in Palestine and Spain, two countries 
where Christianity and Islam met face to face, that the Military Orders 
originated. The warrior-ascetic appears more proper to the Islami 
than to the Christian way of life, and a connexion between the Orders 
and the Moslem Marabouts was postulated as long ago as 1820 by Cond 
as Sefior Castro notes. It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
constitutions of all these Military Orders, whether Palestinian or Spanish, 
were based directly or indirectly on the constitution of the Cistercian 
Order, thus they represent an eastern conception in a western dress. It 
may also be noted in passing that although fighting bishops were 
especially prevalent in Spain, they were not confined to it as Sefior 
Castro seems almost to imply, but were to be found in all countries of 
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western Europe. When dealing with the idea of the Holy War Sefior 
Castro quotes from Spanish sources which stress the belief that the reward 
of those killed in battle against the Moors is paradise. This is a common- 


place of crusading literature; the author of the Gesta Francorum says of 


those killed at the siege of Nicaea * multi ex nostris illic receperunt 
martirium et letantes gaudentesque reddiderunt felices animas Deo ’, and 
throughout calls the Crusaders ‘ milites Christi’. In the two chapters 
on the Jews, Sefior Castro treats of their activities as translators, es- 
pecially at the court of Alfonso X of Castile, as physicians and as tax 
collectors. None of this is new but a good deal of scattered information 
is conveniently brought together. He also notes the literary importance 
of the Proverbios Morales of Santob de Carrién, and traces (and here he 
breaks new ground) the wholly baleful influence of the Comversos in the 
development of the Spanish Inquisition. 

Sefior Castro’s style is individual, and very subjective, and the use 
of the pronoun ‘I’ abounds. Both his presentation and his method 
tend to be discursive and repetitive. He also has a terminology of his 
own. It cannot have been an easy task to render the original into 
English. The translation follows the Spanish closely and is as a rule 
both accurate and felicitous, although at times transatlantic idioms sound 
odd to English ears, It is not Professor King’s fault if the author’s 
general conclusions do not always seem as convincing in English as they 
do in Spanish, The book is well produced, but the irritating habit of 
placing some references between brackets in the text is to be deprecated, 
and there are occasional misprints (of which ‘ the nobles, the nights and 
the citizens’ is the most obvious) which should not have escaped the 
eye of the proof-reader. 


Eveiyn S. PRocrer. 


Robert Grosseteste: Scholar and Bishop. Essays in commemoration of the 


seventh centenary of his death. Edited by D. A. Carius. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1955.) 


Tus volume of essays, littke more than a year late in appearing, is a 
worthy tribute to its subject. It has avoided the mistake, frequent in 
such collections, of multiplying topics at the expense of weight. The 
six essays and three Appendices are all by scholars well qualified to deal 
with a particular aspect of the matter, and the result is a closely-knit 
volume, remarkably free from repetitions and commonplaces. 

The first and longest essay, by the editor himself, treats of Grosseteste 
as a scholar in all his works and phases. Dr. Callus, as Aquinas might 
say, robur auctoritatis habet; it is therefore valuable to know (p. 6) that 
he cannot say whether Grosseteste gained his degree in theology at 
Paris or Oxford, and that his commentaries on Aristotle and the Bible 
and other original treatises date from ¢. 1188 to 1235, while his transla- 
tions from the Greek all belong to his years at Lincoln. The ‘ monu- 
mental work ’ of his mastership in arts, and the base of all his philosophy 
and science, is, we are told, the commentary on the Posterior Analytics. 
Grosseteste’s Hebrew, it appears, was scanty, but his Greek, whatever 
Bacon may say, fully adequate to his needs. The translation of the 
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Ethics is discussed in detail (there may have been a complete Latin version 
already to hand), as are also those of the Dionysian books and the two 
first books of De Caelo Attention is also drawn to a less well known 
translation, that of the letters of St. Ignatius, both genuine and apocry 
phal. The whole chapter will long remain a /ocus classicus 

It is followed by a shorter chapter by another expert, Miss Beryl 
Smalley, on Grosseteste as the biblical scholar. He appears as an up 
holder of scholarly, thoughtful exegesis as opposed to showy dialectic 
a throw-back to the methods of the monks and Victorines a century 
earlier. It was as such, perhaps, that he appealed to Wyclif 

Dr. A. C. Crombie’s chapter is not so easy to assess, for Grosseteste’s 
theories and methods of science, epoch-making though they may have 
been in the long chain of history, have little absolute value in them 
selves, as may be seen in the interesting example given at length of 
experiments in connexion with the rainbow. His achievement was ‘ to 
formulate a conception of the réles of induction and experiment in 
scientific enquiry’, and his direct influence was chiefly felt at Oxford 
In a more restricted field he was ‘ the original architect’ of the Gregorian 
calendar of 1582. We may note that Dr. Crombie follows Fr. Crowley 
in giving 1247 as the date of Grosseteste’s first influence on Roger Bacon, 
and that he makes this influence direct and personal. Stewart Easton 
denies any personal influence and puts the date of general influence 
earlier. 

Dr. R. W. Hunt’s account of Grosseteste’s library is a fascinating 
piece of detection, in the course of which we are introduced to the 
system of marginalia common to Grosseteste and Adam Marsh and refer 
ring to an extensive subject-index of the Actonian kind, covering a very 
wide range of reading. In an Appendix the existing manuscripts con 
taining autograph notes are listed. 

The next chapter on diocesan administration, by the late Dr. Srawley, 
is in its first part perhaps the least authoritative of the book. Several of 
the most interesting observations rest directly upon Professor Cheney, 
Dr. Hunt and Miss Major, and there are some minor inaccuracies. There 
is no evidence in the papal letter cited on page 153, note 3 (where the 
page reference should be 209, not 229) for the reason given in the text 
for a flight from matrimony to monasticism; monks rarely, if ever, 
functioned as parsons (as stated on p. 156), and in the following para 
graph the ‘ farming’ of a church is confused with the exaction of a 
pension from a rector. On page 168 (near foot) the translation given of 
Grosseteste’s second constitution suggests that the divine office in it 
totality was to be said by parish clergy; the meaning (servitinm integre frat 
is that there shall be no curtailment of what is actually said. The second 
part of the essay gives a clear and interesting account of Grosseteste’ 
controversy with his Chapter 

Of all the essays, the one to which the general reader will flee most 
gratefully is probably that by Mr. W. A. Pantin on Grosseteste’s relatior 
with the papacy and the Crown. It is definitive, and makes good use of 
the Lyons dossier, some of which is unpublished. Grosseteste’s ‘ ex 
tremely severe and scrupulous standard of pastoral care’ is lucidly set 
forth, together with his lofty, but very personal, view of the papacy as an 
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earthly reflection of the heavenly hierarchy of the pseudo-Denis, in 
which the pope’s glory is shared by the cardinals—an interesting trans- 
position into the Dionysian idiom of the current corporation-idea of the 
Curia which was gaining ground among canonists. For Grosseteste the 
Holy See was not merely the judge and teacher, but the source and cause 
and soul of all light and life of the Church; here again the legal and 
doctrinal conception of Gregory VII received explanation in terms of 
the all-pervading ‘ light-metaphysic’. It is for this very reason that a 
sinful command from Rome (such as was, in Grosseteste’s view, the 
papal provision of an unworthy nephew) must be resisted as contrary 
to the very nature of light. It is a curious and very characteristic rational- 
ization of the bishop’s instinctive moral sense, where a more normal 
reason could have been found in the distinction between the divinely 
guaranteed doctrine and the fallible administrator. 

To make full measure we are given a biographical list of Grosseteste’s 
familia by Miss Kathleen Major, an account of the failures to canonize 
‘St. Robert’, by Mr. E. W. Kemp, and an account of the eighteenth- 
century discoveries in his coffin by Dr. J. W. F. Hill. 

The volume is fittingly introduced by an estimate of Grosseteste’s 
character and achievement, originally delivered as a lecture by Sir Maurice 
Powicke. ‘This has all the charm and supple penetration that we should 
expect; full of personal judgements yet referring to the latest monograph. 
It is the best summary of the subject in existence—a valuable fragment 
from the third version of the volume in the Oxford History that we all 
await. Sir Maurice notes, what so many others must have felt, the 
strange absence of tenderness, of receptivity, of self-bestowal, in all we 
know of Grosseteste. ‘Though he spent all his long life working in and 
upon his world, we feel that throughout he was working to an academic, 
intellectual pattern of his own framing. This volume, indeed, shows, 
as never before, the massive power and range, the mental and moral 
grandeur of the man who gave direction to the studies of Oxford for a 
century; who could absorb a dozen different disciplines and could in his 
sixties organize and assist a group of translators while administering a 
vast diocese; and who, at the age of seventy-five, put Innocent IV and 
his cardinals on the carpet for two or three days on end. Yet it leaves 
him, as a man, hard to grasp as ever: a man of his age rather than of all 
time, less lovable than a Bernard or an Anselm, less intellectually genial 
than a Bonaventure or a Thomas, a man admirable, fearless and righteous, 


but seemingly without the simplicity of vision and selfless, direct charity 
of those whom we call saints. 


Davip KNOWLES. 


Robert Estienne, Royal Printer: an Historical Study of the Elder Stephanus. 
By Exizasern ArmstrronGc, (Cambridge: University Press, 1954.) 


In publishing Mrs. Armstrong’s book the Cambridge University Press 
again demonstrates its interest in the history of books and its own 
ability to print magnificently, The contents justify the format. This is 
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a careful, sensitive and readable survey of a scholar-printer whom most 
of us got to know in the rapid essay of Mark Pattison (‘ The Stephenses ’, 
Essays, ed. Nettleship, 1889, originally in the Owuarter/y Review for 1865). 
The family and its publishing activities had been the subject of elaborate 
bibliographical study by A. A. Renouard (1843), and since then there has 
been much written on contemporary Paris publishers. 

Mrs. Armstrong has much to say that is valuable in correction of 
earlier bibliographical detail (see notes on pp. 17, 29, 96, 110, &&c.), but 
her book is not in the first instance addressed to bibliographers and she 
is to be commended for the skill with which she subdues the intractable 
material of many titles (pp. 95-104, 228-35) to a piece of prose. These 
catalogues are, in any case, brief and the bulk of the book is concerned 
with problems of a general kind. 

The full treatment of the family origins of Robert Estienne’s press 
and the economics of its operation (Book i), like nearly all such accounts, 
lacks material for a discussion of the details of profit and loss, but we 
are none the less given a useful picture of the machinery which produced 
the serious works of scholarship which are dealt with at length (Book ii). 
Two great fields were cultivated by the elder Stephanus: the Bible and 
lexicography. His reputation as a fine printer led to his nomination as 
royal printer, a post which Mrs. Armstrong shows (Book iii) to have 
been rather a recognition of Estienne’s reputation than a privilege 
entailing the publication of officially issued books; in this respect 
France lagged behind England, although the beginning of a connexion 
between the royal printer and Government publication can be dis 
cerned after 1537 (pp. 141-6). If Estienne’s labours as a maker of Latin 
and French dictionaries were in the event to be his most influential 
contribution to scholarship, at the time it was his publication of revised 
and glossed scriptures which attracted attention. It was round the 
bibles of Estienne published between 1528 and 1546 that controversy 
flared up leading to the Sorbonne finally securing a prohibition of the 
bibles (Book iv) and Estienne’s establishment of himself in 1550 at 
Geneva (Book v). It is these two episodes which the general historian 
will find most illuminating for they are investigated here with great care, 
and in two Appendixes Mrs. Armstrong publishes extracts from the 
records of the Faculty of Theology and the minutes of the Council at 
Geneva which throw fresh light both on the dogged perseverance of the 
Sorbonne doctors—who prevaricate and procrastinate till their point is 
gained—and on conditions of publishing in Calvin’s town. In connexion 
with this last point there is a fascinating account of an attempt by Estienne 
to prevent the pirating of a book by presses in Basle (where he suc 
ceeded) and Zurich (where he failed). 

There is much else of value in this book. The author’s perspective 
is never distorted by a false sense of the importance of her hero and she 
displays an even rarer virtue—that of regarding humanist Latin as a 
serious and enjoyable medium of expression. 

Denys Hay. 
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Records of the Court of Augmentations relating to Wales and Monmouthshire. 
Edited by the late Professor E. A. Lewis and J. Conway Davies. 
Board of Celtic Studies, History and Law Series, no. 13. (Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press, 1954.) 


One of the questions asked by an administrator when the first blue-prints 
of the court of wards were being drawn up was whether its procedure 
should follow that of the court of augmentations, a term which may have 
been more easily understood by a contemporary than by later historians. 
The court of augmentations was established in 1536 and destroyed in 
1554 as part of the so-called exchequer reforms of Mary. As a separate 
court it ceased to exist but its work was absorbed into the augmentations 
office of the exchequer. Though its life was a short one, it has held 
out for centuries against the desultory assaults of historians. 

The volume under review is all the more welcome as a contribution 
to our knowledge of this institution as well as to our understanding of 
the economy of Tudor Wales. It falls into two quite separate parts: 
the first, consisting of some 150 pages, is a calendar of legal proceedings 
reaching to the eve of the court’s demise at the beginning of Mary’s 
reign. The second sets out ‘ particulars for leases’ from Henry VIII's 
reign until the death of Elizabeth. These are, in essence, two entirely 
distinct volumes joined only by a common Introduction and index and 
by the acute economic problems of the redistribution of church lands 
upon which they shed light. 

As far as the legal proceedings are concerned the material displays 
the features already familiar to students of litigation on this side of the 
border: intrusion, forcible eviction, detention, conspiracy. ‘The Welsh 
land-owning classes, like their English counterparts, knew how to reap 
the harvest of a lawless age; while the Welsh priors and abbots, also like 
their English colleagues, showed that they knew a thing or two about 
the collusive conveyance of lands, as the long shadows of Henry VIII’s 
ecclesiastical policy fell across their property. This, and other practices, 
naturally provided a happy hunting ground for the searchers after 
concealed land. 

But as the heirs of the ecclesiastical estates fell to quarrelling they 
threw up, in their bills and answers, a good deal of evidence about the 
laws and customs of Tudor Wales. For example, from time out of 
mind there had been five bells in Brecon priory, which had served as the 
parish church for the whole town. Three little bells had been provided 
by the citizens and two great ones by the prior, who was paid 4d. whenever 
the two great bells were rung for a funeral. Since the dissolution all 
five bells are the king’s property and it is known that certain people are 
proposing to buy them from him. The town petitions to keep its three 
bells (p. 21). It is, incidentally, the public-spirited burgesses of this 
town who write to the chancellor of augmentations on behalf of their 
vicar, now aged 72, who once purchased a corrody from the late prior 
and is now in need (p. 23). Some ‘ 300 housling people’ living near 
or about the late abbey of Strata Florida in Cardiganshire are, thanks to 
the too literal interpretation of their duties by augmentations officials, 
without the services of a priest and ‘ now and yet be in danger to depart 
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from this world without housel, shrift or other sacrament or sacra 


mentals’ (p. 28). In this county, also, we have reference to a custom 
dating back 300 years when Wales was ‘a country desolate of all good 
laws and the people rude and savage, despising all civility and good 
order’. Oats to the value of 20s. per annum, now commuted into a 
cash rent, had therefore to be furnished for the horses of the lord marcher, 
The freecholders of the ‘ commote ’ of Geneurglyn claim that this burden 
should fall upon the constable and not upon them; but meanwhile their 
stock has been distrained (p. 34). In one case we have an obscure form 
of escheat which, if accepted, would imply that freehold descent could 
only pass through the male heirs (p. 47). In Flintshire there was a 
dispute over oblations and the church reeves of Holywell reminded their 
parishioners that ‘ such money as you offer into the said stocke going to 
the King shall never be remedy for your souls for there stands one of the 
King’s servants who will soon take it forth’ (p. 96). In Monmouthshire, 
as elsewhere, we have refusals to pay tithes ‘ for as much as when the 
priory sto xd they and their friends were there prayed for yearly, and now 
it is dissolved they know not why they should pay to any farmer ’ (p. 137) 
In Montgomeryshire an escheator’s inquest has stated that a deceased 
tenant died ‘200 years ago or thereabouts’; but, it is alleged by a 
complainant, the return is false ‘ inasmuch as there is no man alive that 
can remember when he died ’ (p. 154). 

The particulars for leases provide brief accounts of the estate, the 
area, the rent and the entry fines, with occasional notes drawing attention 
to special aspects of the estate or the lease. Here is a considerable field 
of investigation for the economic historian at a crucial stage in the 
expansion of the land market; and the calendar itself provides valuable 
data upon which a statistical analysis of the changes in Welsh landed 
estates can be based. The leases usually run for twenty-one years or 
three lives, which is coming to mean the same thing. These conform 
to English standards; while the charging of heavy entry fines, sometime: 
as much as four times the annual rent, or even more, is probably part of a 
deliberate policy. The Crown, like other landlords, is meeting an in 
flationary situation with a capital levy upon its tenants. The lessees are 
usually, though not invariably, Welshmen, but we meet the egregious 
Edmund Gostwick [not ‘ Edward’ as in the index] looking after his own, 
and his Government’s, interests in the Principality. We note also a 
sprinkling of other crown officials from across the border. 

These full and valuable calendars are accompanied with an Intro- 
duction and a thorough and exhaustive index. The proceedings had 
been abstracted by Professor Lewis and, on his death, the task of editing 
them, analysing the particulars for leases and preparing the Introduction 
and index fel) to his pupil, Dr. Davies. The labours to prepare the index 
must alone have been prodigious; and it is in no ungrateful spirit that 
the monoglot Englishman would ask for one thing more: a glossary of 
Welsh technical terms. The context suggests the meaning of a local 
term; but the reader is tantalized by these glimpses of Welsh custom 
and administration, whose import may be of considerable relevance to 
any study of comparative institutions. Nor is this gap filled anywhere 


in the Introduction, useful, well written and workmanlike though it be 
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as a study of the rise and fall of the Court of Augmentations. Professor 
Richardson’s Tudor Chamber Administration and Dr. Elton’s Tudor Re- 
volution in Government appeared while this volume was in the press. Had 
they been available, and even perhaps without them, the editor would 
have done well to cut his own general account of the history of the court 
in order to make room for a particular analysis of Welsh developments 
reflected in his documents. That apart, Dr. Davies is to be congratulated 
upon his handling of a difficult and complex task. 


Joex Hursrrrevp. 


La Correspondance de Philippe II sur les Affaires des Pays-Bas: deuxieme partie. 
Tome II, 1580-84. (Bruxelles, 1953.) 


Tue second volume of this important Reenei/, designed by the Commission 
Royale d’ Histoire in Brussels to continue and complete L. P. Gachard’s 
earlier compilation, brings us forward to the period April 1580-December 
1584. It therefore covers the most brilliant years of Alexander Farnese’s 
governorship of the Netherlands, and includes such important events as, 
for example, the return of the Spaniards: the reconquest of Tournai 
and a formidable list of towns in Flanders and Brabant, culminating in 
Termonde, Bruges, and Ghent; the invasion of the Netherlands by the 
duke of Alengon and his defeat and death: the assassination of William 
of Orange; and the beginning of the blockade of the Scheldt and invest- 
ment of Antwerp. Amid the welter and confusion stands the dominat- 
ing figure of Farnese, ‘l’homme de guerre incomparable, le diplomate 
sans égal, le gentilhomme parfait’, whose great exploits so thrilled the 
king that on one occasion His Majesty wrote urging him ‘ de se tenir a 
Vabri du danger, considérant le désastre qui constituerait sa disparition’. 
The documents have been selected and classified in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the Introduction to tome i, and it might be 
advisable for the reader to familiarize himself with this scholarly ‘ direc- 
tive’ before plunging into a study of the new volume. The general 
idea guiding the editor, M. Joseph Lefévre (Comservateur des Archives 
Générales) may be summed up in the words: ‘ Nous entendons traiter la 
correspondance de Philippe Il dans son sens large.’ The words italicized 
are significant, because they seek to explain and justify the unusual 
latitude given to the compiler with regard to the choice of material. 
Thus the volume contains a remarkable assortment of papers—not only 
(a) the secret letters sent by the king to Farnese, the duchess of Parma, 
and the Spanish ambassadors abroad; and (6) the responses to these 
letters; but also (¢) a number of private letters by Farnese to an unknown 
personage of obviously high standing on topics of great interest con- 
nected with events in Belgium; (d¢) sundry letters, largely administrative 
in character, addressed by Farnese to Belgian dignitaries, magistrates of 
towns, courts of justice, and Estates of the Provinces; and (¢) inter- 
mittent letters of Farnese to Henry Ill of France, Elizabeth of England, 
the prince-bishop of Liége, the Spanish Embassy in Paris, &c. Alto- 
gether a fine array of historical data which will gladden the heart of the 
researcher; but it may be said with equal assurance that even he will 
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find the volume heavy going uvless he happens to be well versed in 
Belgian local and family history and geography 

The Introduction is commendably brief; and the absence of any 
attempt by the editor to provide a survey of the matters referred to in 
the documents is perhaps also to be commended; for no competent 
historian wants to see his material ‘ processed ’ beforehand by the archivist 
or calendarist, however efficient and learned he may be. On the other 
hand, the index might have been expanded so as to simplify the verifying 
of references to particular events. Suppose, for instance, one wants to 
look up Farnese’s attitude to, or connection (if any) with, the assassina 
tion of Orange: there is no way of doing so except by ploughing through 
the voluminous pagination, for the index merely gives, under the caption 
* Farnése’’, ‘ Prince, puis duc de Parma, passim’. Or, again, one may 
want to know wherein the Pacification of Ghent differed from Farnese’s 
pacifications—mention of which is in the text-—but the index again is 
silent, and the hunt for the desired information will be somewhat tedious. 
Of course the index does not profess to be more than a Table A/phabétique 
des Noms de Personnes, Lieux, et Institutions; but, with all due deference to 
the Belgian tradition in this matter, it might be suggested that the 
indexes attached to the English State Papers are very much more useful 
to the student and might be copied. 

All the documents are in French, irrespective of the language in 
which they were originally composed—Spanish, Italian, or French; and 
they are in the form of analyses or summaries, in conformity with the 
formula: ‘ Nous ne donnons que des analyses’. There is, accordingly, 
no instance of a document in extenso, in the ipsissima verba of the writer: 
what we getisa descriptive statement of the content, in some cases very 
brief, in others of considerable length, depending presumably on the 
importance of the document. Researchers therefore cannot expect to 
cull from these papers any original passages; and this applics even to 
what we call ‘key’ documents. Of course some of the material has 
already been published, either by Gachard, or in the Documentos Ineditos, 
or it has been used by M. Van der Essen in his splendid work on the 
prince of Parma (5 vols.). Nevertheless, taking this collection by and 
large, it is a striking testimony to Belgian scholarship, and the source of 
great satisfaction to everyone interested in Hispano-Belgian history in 
the later sixteenth century 

What strikes one forcibly on a first perusal is the multitude of papers 
emanating from Madrid over the king’s signature. The ‘ prudent’ 
monarch undoubtedly suffered from what is usually known as a cacoethes 
scribendi. Nothing seemed too small or insignificant for him to take 
notice of, write about, or comment upon; and his eye was on all parts 
of his European possessions; but the hub was Belgium. On a single 
day (13 December 1582) and again (31 October 1583), no fewer than 
fourteen despatches were indited by him to Farnese on diflerent topics. 
Yet this busy man, whether he was at his desk in the Escorial or with 
his army in Portugal, found time to write a compassionate letter to the 
countess of Bucquoy on the death of her husband, or to issue instruction: 
for choristers of the royal chapel in Madrid to be transferred to the Low 
Countries to be educated at the college of Douai, or to direct Farnese 
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to see to the welfare of the son of the count of Egmont: ‘ II faut aider le 
fils du Comte d’Egmont 4 faire ses études.’ It goes without saying, 
however, that the royal letters to Farnese and the latter’s replies supply 
the key to understanding Spanish policy. We may thank the Belgian 
Commission for making them available in excellent French. 

Let us glance at some of the topics raised, remembering always that 
quotations must be regarded as merely summaries, not the actual words 
of the original letters. Take, for instance, the conflict of opinion and 
policy between the king and Farnese over the so-called ‘ separation of 
powers’ in the administration of the country. In March 1580 (vide 
tome i, p. 767) Philip instructed the duchess of Parma to proceed from 
ltaly, where she was enjoying a much-needed rest, to the Netherlands 
with a view to a resumption of the governor-generalship. A year later 
he decided to establish a joint power between her and her son, Farnese, 
the duchess to take over the civil administration while Farnese con- 
centrated on military operations. In March 1581, accordingly, he wrote 
to the former: ‘La menace frangaise rend plus nécessaire encore la 
séparations des pouvoirs.’ Farnese at once protested, and voiced his 
views in a letter to the king: ‘ Farnése est prét a se jeter au feu sur |’ordre 
du roi’; but, he added: ‘Il prévoit les discordes qui résulteront fatalement 
de la division des pouvoirs.’ It was the only instance of a serious clash of 
opinion between them; and in the end the duchess, who was ageing and 
doubtless felt out of touch with the recent developments in the provinces, 
sided with her son. Thus the plan had to be abandoned, and Margaret 
of Parma returned from Namur to her beloved Italy. 

Or take the question of the ‘ Enterprise of England’, which loomed 
large over the court of Madrid during the ’eighties. On 12 September 
1583, the king wrote to Farnese as follows: ‘ Pour en finir il faudra 
faire cesser les secours que les rebelles regoivent d’ Angleterre et ramener 
ce royaume au catholicism. . . . On dit qu’il reste beaucoup de catho- 
liques dans le pays, decidés a prendre les armes s’ils voyaient des forces 
étrangéres coopérer a la liberation de Marie Stuart.’ But he concluded 
with the words: ‘ Se lancer dans |’expédition sur le seul espoir du con 
cours des catholiques est hasardeux ’, and he solicited Farnese’s advice. 
On 10 November the latter replied with characteristic realism: ‘ Les 
catholiques Anglais exilés parlent plutét inspirés par le désir de retourner 
chez-eux que par le sens de la réalité. . . . C’est une affaire difficulte plus 
qu’aucun homme ne le croit. . . . Il vaudrait mieux attendre, tacher 
avec toutes les forces disponibles d’achever tout d’abord la conquéte 
des Pays Bas’. It was not so much a difference of opinion as a question 
of priority, and Farnese was right. He had a mighty plan for the sub- 
jugation of the Netherlands, which was now in progress, albeit it had 
been announced as early as January 1581: it resembled in thoroughness 
Mountjoy’s masterly handling of the Irish question in the last years of 
Elizabeth’s reign. The substance of it was as follows: 


Si on enlevait aux rebelles leur commodités, leur trafic, leur richesse, on pourrait 


les contraindre a la sournission. C’est de ce trafic qu’ils vivent et qu’ils entretien 


nent la guerre La meilleure procédure consisterait 4 bloquer les cours d’eau, 
de fagon 4 empécher le commerce avec Allemagne. I! faudrait établir des forti 
fications sur le Rhin et Meuse. . On entraverait la navigation sur la Meuse 
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. On barrerait l’Escaut en Flandre et tous les principaux affluents de maniére 
a empécher les Anversois de secourir Gand, Bruges, et les autres villes. 
Mais ce qui est nécessaire avant tout, c’est d’interdire aux rebelles le commerce 


d’Espagne 

The terms offered by Farnese to the rebels as the basis of peace were 
(1) oblivion for the past; (2) restoration of the traditional privileges to 
the provinces; (3) re-establishment of the royal sovereignty; and (4) 
plenary restoration of the catholic faith. ‘The last-mentioned condition 
was of course the crucial test; for Farnese never wavered in his deter- 
mination to enforce a religious settlement that would completely satisfy 
his own and the king’s consciences, and meet with the approval of 
Rome. In actual fact he applied the formula Cajus Regio Ejus Religio, 
which had been accepted in Germany, England, and Poland. It is 
noteworthy, however, that although Farnese took bishops and theo 
logians into consultation when it was a question of determining how 
far he could go in the way of concession, he did not regard ecclesiastics 
as competent statesmen. The theologians, he remarked, are ‘ crudz’, 
the canonists are little versed in the affairs of the world: ‘il faut un 
homme pourvu d’autres aptitudes que les connaissances doctrinales.’ 
And when he had to find a suitable bon évéque for Ghent he selected the 
prévét Jean Fonck, ‘ garde des sceaux des Pays-Bas a la cour de Pays 
Bas’. In regard to Farnese’s attitude to the religious issue, the letters 
dealing with the surrender of Bruges and Ghent are instructive (vide 
documents 1029 and 1091). 

One last point, viz. the attitude of Farnese to the prince of Orange. 
There was no difference between the governor-general and the king. To 
both of them Orange was public enemy number one. ‘ Nothing could 
be more advantageous ’, said Farnese, ‘ than the death of the prince of 
Orange’, and again, ‘ Le prince d’Orange n’a cherché que la confusion 
générale’. And Philip chimed in with ‘Il ne faut pas espérer grand 
chose tant qu’Orange vivra’. Already the great rebel had been put to 
the ban in 1580: but it was not until several attempts had been made to 
murder him and failed that at last Balthazar Gérard succeeded in August 
1584. Apparently the assassin had consulted Farnese some months 
before the deed, but the governor-general did not believe that the man 
(i.e. Balthazar) was ‘ de taille a réaliser pareille opération ’, albeit he con 
sidered the ‘acte qu’il pose est digne de toute louange’. After the 
murder he joyfully wrote: ‘ Son acte héro/que est un exemple pour le 
monde entier et dissuadra chacun de s’ériger en tyran, au détriment de 
notre sainte foi catholique.’ 

The death of Orange was the prelude to the blockade of Antwerp. 

J. B. Brack. 


North Country Life in the Eighteenth Century. The North East, 1700~1750. 
By Epwarp Hucues. Oxford University Press, for the University 
of Durham, 1952.) 


Ir was almost by chance that the papers of two Tyneside manors escaped 
the pulp-mill and found their way into the keep of the castle at Newcastle 
and the strong room of the Public Library at Gateshead. And it was by 
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an equally happy chance that there was, close at hand, a scholar uniquely 
qualified for the task of bringing out the treasure concealed in their 
dust. The letters and account books 6f the lords of Gateshead and 
Whickham are by no means the only manuscript collections that have 
been drawn on by Professor Hughes; but it is these that have defined 
the period of his study and provided the most vivid of the portraits and 
the most arresting of the themes. In successive chapters accounts are 
given of the landlords, merchants, lawyers, doctors, soldiers, industrial- 
ists, politicians, clerics, and schoolmasters who were the leaders of 
society in Northumberland and Durham. It is to be regretted that the 
records tell us little that is new about the lives of farm labourers, pitmen, 
keelmen, sailors and other wage-earners. But, with this important 
exception, the work is comprehensive and highly illuminating. If it is 
true, as the author suggests, that the social and political development of 
the region had previously lagged behind that of the rest of England, 
abundant evidence is offered that (largely because of closer connexions 
with the metropolis) the leeway was more than made up in the period 
covered by this book. 

It is impossible in a brief notice to call attention to more than a few 
topics on which fresh light is shed. Stress is laid on the poverty of the 
old Catholic gentry, and it is suggested that this played a part in the 
Jacobite ’Fifteen. There is an excellent account of the processes by 
which the bishop and Chapter recovered an earlier loss of financial 
power. The dominance of local landed families in county and borough 
representation receives new illustration, and there are sidelights on the 
conduct of elections, the art of lobbying, and the limits to the exercise 
of patronage. A wealth of new material is made available to the social 
historian, The story of William Cotesworth who began as an apprentice 
to a tallow-chandler, became in turn a merchant, salt-manufacturer, 
Government contractor, and coal-owner, and ended as a landed gentle- 
man and sheriff of Northumberland, is proof of the high degree of class 
mobility in the region. We are shown the northerners not only at work, 
but also at play: the chapter on Diversions makes a substantial con- 
tribution to the history of sport, travel, and taste. By no means least 
in interest is the account of the schools and colleges. ‘The letters of the 
young William and Robert Cotesworth from Sedbergh (loaded with all 
the correct sentiments, and revealing only in the postscript the urgent 
need for gingerbread or the wound inflicted when a birthday had been 
overlooked) are eloquent of the skill with which the eighteenth-century 
child handled its parents. 

Most of the book, however, treats of things that belong to the 
province of the economic historian. One may doubt whether Professor 
Hughes is right in thinking that there was anything that could justly be 
termed an industrial revolution in late Tudor or early Stuart times. But 
there can be no question as to the pace of economic growth in the 
period with which he is here concerned. In agriculture there was the 
same increase of encroachment and enclosure, the buying out of copy- 
holders, the shortening of leases, and the rise of fines and rents, as is to 
be found elsewhere. Increased stress was laid on the raising of cattle 
and dairy farming; and though the north was less hard hit by the cattle 
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disease than the south, it suffered severely from the visitation of the late 
"forties. Professor Hughes cites with approval the opinion of a con 
temporary that the outbreak gave the first impetus to the upward trend 
of prices in the ‘sixties, and then asserts that the high prices and social 
discontent ‘forced the government to abandon willynilly the time 
honoured policy of subsidizing the export of corn’ (pp. 147-8). The 
date assigned to this alleged change is 1766, and we are told that ‘ the 
sudden abandonment of the policy of export bounties has not received 
the attention it deserves. It marked the first defeat of the landed interest ’ 
(p. 137, 0). This is surely an error. Except in years of scarcity, the 
bonus on exports of grain continued: there was no abandonment of 
the policy until the Bounty Act was repealed in 1814. 

The longest chapter of the book is concerned with the coal tradk 
The shallow seams near the Tyne were nearly worked out and the 
owners were faced with the need of either sinking deeper, and installing 
expensive apparatus for pumping, or of transferring their activities to 
areas away from the river, with, again, heavy expenditure on wayleaves. 
We are told that lack of means impeded such developments and that 
the plight of the Tyneside owners was made worse by competition from 
Sunderland. Professor Hughes suggests (p. 158) that a shortage of 
money, of which complaint was made, may have been the result of the 
greater attractiveness and security of Government funds. But of the 
two instances he gives in support of the contention, one, in fact, tells 
against it. When, in 1752, Dr. James Baker declared, ‘ No one knows 
at present how to make 3 per cent. of money, the stocks are so much 
above Par’, he wrote as a would-be lender and not as a borrower: 
there was certainly no lack of liquid capital available for use in industry, 
at low rates of interest, in the year of Pelham’s conversion. Such 
trifling matters apart, however, the account of developments in the coal 
trade is excellently presented. Here, for the first time, we have details 
of the men who were responsible for, and the conditions that led to, 
the lim:tation of the vend in the early decades of the century, as well as 
of those who formed the restrictive associations of shipowners and 
lighter:nen. If we may judge by his use of such phrases as ‘ cut-throat 
competition ’ and ‘ fierce and mutually destructive rivalries ’ we may take 
it that Professor Hughes believes that the regulation of the trade was 
beneficial. One can only express the wish that he had made a closet 
study of its effects not only on the coal-owners, but also on «onsumers in 
London and on pitmen and keelmen in the north. It is difficult to believ 
that the long-term interests of these were furthered by a restriction of 
output and employment. 

It would be wrong, however, to end on a note of disagreement. — 
Every historian of the eighteenth century, no matter what his special 
field of study, must be grateful for the wealth of new material put at his 
disposal. The University of Durham is to be congratulated on the 
first of its series of public ations Professor Hughes has produced a 
book which, in its scope and freshness, is une qualle d by any other tudy 
of local or social history known to the reviewer, and he has done it with 
singular thoroughness and grace 

T. S. AsHTon 
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Calendar of State Papers: Colonial, America and West Indies. Vols. xii 
p ’ 


(1734-1735) and xlii (1735-1736). (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1953.) 


PresuMABLY these volumes of the Ca/endar are the last to appear under 
the editorship of the late Professor A. P. Newton. He was a good 
historian who, perhaps, has not received his due, but he was a bad 
editor of the Calendar Either he could not read the eighteenth-century 
handwriting or he was incapable of spotting a misprint. The volumes 
now under review abound with them, and there is one which may have 
rather unfortunate consequences because Newton advertised it in the 
Introduction to vol. xli. No. 590 of this volume, an extract from the 
minutes of the committee of the privy council for plantation affairs, 
begins with the words ‘ the Lords of the Come¢’; some lines further 
down this phrase ‘the Lords of the Com®’ recurs. The words are 
perfectly clear in the photostat of the document which I have before me. 
Newton read this phrase the first time as ‘ the Lords of the Crown’ and 
the second time as ‘ the heads of the Committce’. In a short essay into 
constitutional history he states that ‘In the minutes the members of the 
Committee for Plantation Affairs were called the *‘ Lords of the Crown ”’ 
in distinction from the members of the Board who were called “‘ Lords 
Commissioners ’’’’, He is quite right, of course, in calling attention to 
the fact that the members of the committee were not the same persons as 
the members of the Board of Trade; but he is wrong in supposing that 
the former were ever called ‘ the Lords of the Crown’. No body of 
that name ever existed, so will those readers of his Introduction who 
are preparing to refer, in their lectures or textbooks, to this bogus insti 
tution, please take it out and throw it into the fire ? 

It would be tedious to enumerate the other misprints in full: I will 
only refer to those which might perplex readers or seriously alter the 
sense of the documents. In vol. xli, on page 171, ‘ shrouds’ should 
surely be ‘ strouds’, a kind of textile much used in the Red Indian 
trade—who ever heard of a Red Indian wanting to buy a shroud? On 
page 173 ‘terrible’ should be ‘ tenable’. On page 242 the mysterious 
‘cochorus ’ distributed among the Leeward Islands must be ‘ cochorns ’, 
a kind of mortar. On page 301 ‘ tithes’ should be ‘ titles’. On page 
338 of this volume and page 172 of vol. xli, Governor Johnston of North 
Carolina and Governor Johnson of South Carolina have been confused: 
a pardonable error and one for which there may, in the first entry, be 
some warrant in the text. On page 50 of vol. xli ‘ forming’ must be 
‘farming’. On page 279 I think ‘ big boat’ should read ‘ by-boat ’ 
On page 300, ‘1735/6’ should be ‘1725/6’, for Hart was not governor 
of the Leeward Islands at the later date. On page 305 ‘ petts’ should 
be ‘petto’. In addition to these, there aré numerous misprints of 
names: ‘ Gallop’ for ‘ Gollop’, ‘ Anquilla’ for ‘ Anguilla’ (this occurs 
repeatedly), ‘ Furze’ for ‘ Furye ’, ‘ Bieuville ’ for ‘ Bienville ’, ‘ Gutston ’ 
for *Gulston’, and the duke of Newcastle’s under-secretary has his 
name spelt indiscriminately as Couraud, Courand, Conraud. Fortun 
ately, only one of these phantoms has enough vitality to carry him into 
the index: this is John Gollop, who appears there as ‘ Gallop (Gollop) 
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John’. His name was, in fact, Gollop. In addition, the reference on 


the ninth year of King 
Charles the first E should read * Georg the first rs there could have been 


page 82 of vol. xlii to a Connecticut Act ot 
no Connecticut Act laying an impost on duties on rum in 1633, and 
there was one in in 1722 

Unfortunately Newton’s weakness as an editor was not confined to 
misprints. To some extent he inherited, but he much accentuated a bad 
tradition in an important matter: he did not take nearly enough care to 
make it clear to the reader when he was calendaring and when he wa 
quoting. I do not think that any reader of No. 406 of the carlier volume 
could discern the quotations from the abstracts We have sentences in 
inverted commas which clearly are quotations, but a great deal of the 
rest is apparently quotation too: so, at least, one is entitled to judge 
from the fact that the original abbreviations and mis-spellings of name: 
and words are frequently reproduced. What are we to make of such 
phrases as continues ot proposes, and what exactly is the significance of 
etcetera? \f these Calendars are now to come under new management, it is 
very much to be recommended that some perfectly clear method of dis 
tinguishing abstracts from originals should be adopted, even at the 
price of some typographical ineleganc 

There is one more matter of general interest The Introduction to 
the earlier volume follows the tradition set by Newton’s predecessor 
of giving a general survey or résumé of the contents of the document 
Mr. K G Davies, who has written the Introduction to the econd 
volume, has quite righ tly discarded this tradition on the grounds that, 
as he puts it, ‘it is not the purpose of this Introduction to usurp the 
functions of the Index ’ He is to be congratulated on this decision and, 
indeed, he may sometimes find it expedient to go turther and to omit 
the Introduction altogether The colonial pape! do not pre ent account 
ing or administrative problems of the kind which justified the late W. A 
Shaw’s long and curious Introductions to the Treasury Bool There 
may occasionally be such institutional questions to clear up, but in some 
volumes there will probal ly be no need for an Introduction at all 

The subject-matter of the correspondence in these years is not parti 
larly interesting. Colonial administration was reaching its nadir under 
the duke of Newcastle and a rather inactive Board of Track In ar 
emergency such as the campaign against the Maroons of Jamaica, bot! 
Board and secretary of state could be quite on the spot, writing frequent 
letters and offering some positive advice But in the color uch a 
Virginia, where all was going well, neither of them wrote for year No 
177 of vol. xli, a letter to the governor of Jamaica, written on 23 Ma 
1734, appears to be the Board’s first letter to him for twenty mont! 
and it answers seventeen letters from him There are similar omnibu 
answers in vol. xlii, nos. 55, 57, 60, 91, 100, 399 and 406. It is signifi 
cant that most of these paroxysms of belated letter-writing took plac 


in the parliamentary recesses 


It was not only the Board’s correspondence that got behindhand 
At the end of November and the beginning of December 17 it theial 
seemed to have discovered a cache ot report trom i iw officer, which 
had been lying unread for more than ten year Incidental t is not 
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easy to see why these documents should not be calendared under the 
date of discovery, since the date under which they are calendared has no 
reference to them.) No wonder that some of the colonists made a 
grievance out of the royal right to disallow colonial legislation as it was 
exercised in practice. Nor was the Board alone to blame. No. 444 of 
the later volume is a letter from its secretary to the attorney-general, 
dated 9 November 1736, asking him to report on some documents 
referred to him in December 1733 and January 1734. 

The years 1734-36 were a period of unnatural calm before the storms 
which developed into a Spanish war in 1739 and a French war in 1744. 
It is curious that in these volumes there should be only one reference to 
the ‘ Spanish depredations ’, and very few to the French danger in any 
form. There is a magnificent panorama of the military state of the Lee- 
ward Islands in Governor Mathew’s answers to queries in 1734 (no. 314, 
ii of vol. xli). The difficulties of defending these islands were never 
better expounded, but subsequent experience was to show that very 
few of them received any remedy. The recent Molasses Act, passed in 
1733, was still on trial, but there are evidences, in nos. 329 and 361 of 
vol. xlii, that it was already failing, and demands for its reinforcement. 

RICHARD Pares. 


The East India Company in Eighteenth-Century Politics. By Lucy S. 
SUTHERLAND. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1952.) 


In this study of the East India Company in its feverish phase between 
Plassey and Pitt’s India Act, Miss Sutherland has made a distinctive and 
significant contribution to our understanding not only of the nature of 
Indian politics in London but also of the main course of English political 
and economic history. Although much has been written on East India 
affairs in this period, attention has quite understandably been focused 
on the more spectacular personages and events, on Nabob Clive, on the 
impassioned struggle in the governor-general’s Council, on the fulmina- 
tions of Burke and on the impeachment of Hastings. Miss Sutherland’s 
study lays bare the underlying problems. On the relations of the 
State and the Company in this period there was in print the modest yet 
admirable work done in the early nineteenth century by the Company’s 
secretary, Peter Auber, and the short, well-balanced sketch by the late 
P. E. Roberts in the fifth volume of the Cambridge History of India. Sub- 
stantially, however, Miss Sutherland has created this fine subject, and 
with rare research energy has set it in a bedrock of contemporary evidence. 

In the eighteenth century three basic conditions obtained in the 
relations between the State and the Company. First, the Company 
depended for its existence on the renewal of its charter, in other words 
on the favour of the Crown and ministers. Secondly, State intervention 
in the Company’s affairs was usually occasioned by the needs of public 
finance; and thirdly, arising from the first two, the Company in times of 
faction always tended to be drawn into political issues. These conditions 
were strengthened by the world-wide conflict with France and the 
growth of the Company as a territorial power, and no decisive change 
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took place in them until the State’s control over the Company was 
asserted in Pitt’s East India legislation of 1784-6. 

From 1709, when the United East India Company was formed, down 
to Pitt’s Act of 1784 we may distinguish three phases in the relations 
between the Company and the State. In the first fifty years, on Miss 
Sutherland’s hypothesis, the Company became a prosperous, sound 
commercial and financial corporation, by far the largest and most com 
plicated trading organization in Britain, forming along with the Bank of 
England and the South Sea Company the nucleus of the London financial 
market and of the Government’s political and financial interest therein 
Of this period of alliance between the Company and the Government, 
the relatively little-known career of the director, Josias Wordsworth, 
thirteen times chairman or deputy chairman of the Company, may stand 
as representative. In the second period from 1758 to 1773, the Company 
was rapidly brought to the brink of financial ruin by an unfortunate 
conjunction of events, which bewildered the East India House and 
destroyed constructive policies. Unexpectedly large demands in the 
form of bills transmitted from India to London embarrassed the Company 
just at a time when excessive speculation in its stock both in London 
and on the Continent was induced by the spectacular conquest of Bengal, 
and when all inner harmony in the India House was destroyed by Clive’s 
reckless attempts to protect both his jagir and his political future by buying 
control of the Courts of Directors and Proprietors. In the following 
period from 1773 to 1784 we therefore see the first fumbling attempts at 
reconstruction, on the one side by Lord North working through the 
Treasury and through his agent, John Robinson, to manipulate the 
Court of Directors, and on the other side by parliament, struggling 
through its select and secret committees to erect a statutory system of 
control over the Company as a whole, Miss Sutherland’s account shows 
clearly not only that the Company, on public grounds, had to be brought 
under control but also that, quite apart from the vexed question of 
patronage, no Government of the period was in any way equipped to 
undertake the responsibility for ruling British India. 

The creation of this study from an almost overwhelming mass of 
material has demanded great and intricate labour. Taking full advantage 
of the wealth of private correspondence, Miss Sutherland has worked 
through no less than twenty separate collections, in addition to the rele 
vant official papers and stock ledgers of the East India Company; and 
any regret that we may feel at the absence of a full description of these 
papers, especially of the little-known Powis and Robinson MSS., is more 
than dispelled by her ample and telling use of quotation. Drawing 
inspiration from the work of Sir Lewis Namier, she has shown especial 
skill in probing that smaller part of her evidence which reveals the 
mainsprings of action. 

With a remarkable mastery of detail, the personnel and relationships 
of pressure-groups both in parliament and in the Company are estab 
lished although, in view of the extreme fluidity of these relationships 
in this period, she has wisely refrained from making any general classitica- 
tion. However, we may infer, especially from scattered references to 
the shipping interest, that politics in the Courts of Proprietors and 
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Directors were not completely atomized. We know, for example, that 
this interest was playing an important part at the beginning of the 
century, indeed that it probably formed the basis of Sir Josia Child’s 
power. We know, too, that by the close of the century it was exerting 
strong influence on the Company’s policies. Throughout it was a body 
whose main concern, under the system of ‘ hereditary bottoms’ and 
* perpetual command’, lay in perpetuating the Company as a trading 
monopoly, whether operating at a profit or not, and which therefore in 
the period from 1757 to 1784 might have been expected to hold strong 
views on State intervention. From the few tantalizing glimpses that 
we are given, the ‘ shippers’ appear to have been a compact, tough 
group often taking a decisive part, especially under the ship’s husband, 
Sir Charles Raymond, in the elections of directors. Presumably it was 
the economic revolution in the nature and conduct of the India trade, 
which is not here specifically discussed, which produced the stronger 
and better organized East India interests of the late eighteenth century. 

It is peculiarly difficult, as Miss Sutherland points out, to bring to a 
focus the many different pressure-groups from worlds as wide apart as 
those of Calcutta, Leadenhall and Westminster. Although the great 
national figures make their brief appearances, attention is taken by the 
lesser men of affairs, all too often by men whom we can know only by 
name, wooden puppets which have to be jerked on and off the stage. 
This method of treatment, dictated by the nature of the theme and the 
author’s strict concentration on it, gives to the already complex account 
an element of incoherence, which could have been avoided only by 
allowing one of the more significant characters, especially perhaps the 
director, Laurence Sulivan, a central place in the whole story. 

In concentrating on the day-to-day tactical manoeuving of the various 
pressure groups, often sordid and petty in their undisciplined pursuit of 
selfish ends, we tend to reduce one and all of them to a low, common 
level of behaviour. It almost becomes automatic, particularly when 
absorbed in the writings and gossip of contemporaries, to attribute 
actions, which might have had honourable motives, to party spite or 
intrigue. The treatment of Laurence Sulivan offers a good example. 
Although describing him as ‘the only man of first-class ability in Company 
politics ’, Miss Sutherland yet leaves the impression that his career was 
primarily one of political scheming and chicane. Of course there was 
this aspect, but if it were taken as the whole truth, a false impression 
would be created. Sulivan’s career falls into two clear parts, divided by 
the crippling blows which he suffered in the successive financial crashes 
of 1769 and 1772. Down to 1769 he emerges with credit, standing firm 
in defence of the Company as an independent trading concern against the 
incursions both of the State and of Clive and the Bengal squad. It was 
said that out of personal spite he opposed the grant of Clive’s jagir, but 
it was surely right on public grounds for him to do so! In promoting 
the first bill to check the disastrous system of splitting India stock, we 
may again discern in him this mixture of public and private interest. 
Sulivan’s use of power withstands scrutiny. He sponsored Warren 
Hastings and generally supported his policies; he was fertile in schemes 
of East Indian reform. After 1770 he fades into the background. We 
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are aware that he is desperate ly maintair ing a foothold in the Ce any 
and when he reappears in full view we are perhaps not rprised to find 
him persuading the Company and the new Board ot Control t lopt 


reorganization of the Company’s system of administratior Mis 


Sutherland rightly expresses admiration for Robinsor ' and 
Dundas, who pursued principles that lay outside the claims of personal 
political expediency, and who, in so doing, created the admi ative 
machinery to rule British India and thereby notably contributed to the 
art of government. On Miss Sutherland’s evidence, Sulivan deserves a 
plac e beside them. 

This study, magnificently complete within the limits set the 
author, has revealed the need and importance of further work in I 
eighteenth-century economic and administrative history ct 
for example, as diverse as the operations of the kia t India agency ho 
and the London money market, the back-room activit of Robi 


Jenkinson and Thomas Orde in preparing Parliamentary legislation, and 


the careers of the East India directors, Josia Child, Josias Word 


worth 
and Laurence Sulivan. 


C. H. Purup 


1merican Business Corporations until 1860, with sf 


special reference fo Va i 
chusetts. By Enwi~n Merrick Dopp (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 

for Harvard University Press, 1954.) 
DEsprIrE its somewhat general title this volume is a study in legal history 
and not in economic history It is a very thorough study and we have 


here the definitive work within its field. The 


first two chapter covet 
the early American case-law on busines 


§ corporations; the next two, 


developments in Massachusetts incorporating practic and statute-law 


and the remaining two, the evolution of limited liability law in the New 


England States. Professor Dodd’s choice of Massachusett 


filial but in larger part it was in order to have as his field of study on 


of the larger States with an early development from an agrici 


Was in part 


to an industrial economy and, so, from individual to corporate 


oryvaniza 
tion. It had been the intention of the learned author to balance hi 
Massachusetts study by a similar study of New York compar law 
His unfortunate death prevented the completion of this plan The 
Civil War was taken as the clo ing date mainly because it is re garded a 
being for American enterprise a watershed between the old and the new 
economic society in America \t Independence the thirtees rie 
had a population of less than three million, mostly individual agricul 
turists, hunters, fishers or seamen They had no ban) rance 
companies, factories, canals, railways or gas-lighting, and they had not 
even a reasonably good road system or bridges acro the larver rivet 


By 1860 the country, a nation of thirty million, had them all in abund 


ance The medium through which this was accomplished was the 


business <« orporation 


English law had supplied America with some of the basic id 


corporate entities It had itself formally evolved but litt t 


if i 
A ec in the tt ld 


By 
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of business corporation at the time of the American Revolution and 
American authorities developed their own codes in a society more 
democratic than the British and under the influence of different ideas 
about the relations between Government and profit-making enterprise. 
Charters were not quite the privileges they were in England. Those 
codes too must be read in the light of a federal society and English students 
must always keep the American Constitution in mind even when con- 
sidering U.S. incorporated companies. A few illustrations may be 
drawn from Professor Dodd’s rich store. 

The law of one State does not operate in another. If then a cor- 
poration be deemed not a convenient piece of legal technique but merely 
an intangible entity existing only in the contemplation of law and de- 
riving all its powers from the incorporating act of one State, can acts 
done in another State be ‘its’ acts? How can it sue and be sued? 
The State courts, while generally treating the corporation as a legal 
person, had by 1830 denied it was subject to a disability to sue in another 
State—it could, in other words, enforce a contract there—but they 
sometimes reached this conclusion more by assumption than argument. 
On the other hand, it was not so clear that a ‘ foreign’ (out-of-State) 
corporation could be sued, for it was unlikely that its principal officer 
would be in residence locally to be reached by a serving process. By 
1855, in part by 1843, the Supreme Court had evolved the theory that 
by doing business in another State a corporation had given implicit 
consent to suit; but the Supreme Court had no legal weapon until the 
Fourteenth Amendment (1868) to compel State courts to conform to 
its view. When, in 1838, one judge coloured by Jacksonian hostility to 
business corporations held that a corporation created in one State had 
no power to act in another, his decision frightened half the lawyers and 
all the corporations in the country until he was overruled. At Supreme 
Court level Chief Justice Marshall had earlier applied himself with some 
practicality to the nature of the corporation, a person in law which is 
not a person in fact. By the Constitution the Supreme Court had 
jurisdiction between citizens of different States. Hence if corporations 
were to have access to the federal courts something must be decided 
about their citizenship. At the same time the Constitution declared 
that the citizens of each State were entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the several States. If corporations were held 
to be citizens within this clause a State might spawn corporations and 
foist them on its neighbours, irrespective of States rights. If they 
were held not to be citizens they would have no protection under federal 
law. It was at the same time manifestly inexpedient to define ‘ citizen’ 
differently in the two clauses. So differing somewhat from the Dart- 
mouth case, the Chief Justice pierced the corporate veil and, in the 
Deveaux case (1809), took the citizenship of the sharebolders as a partial 
way out. But the parties had still to be citizens of different States. As 
shareholding in larger corporations began to spread over different States, 
new difficulties arose in suing and being sued until the Letson case 
(1844) deemed a corporation a citizen of its incorporating State. A 
little later (1853) it was finally decided that a corporation had no rights 
under the privileges and immunities clause of the Constitution on 
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citizenship. The legal specialist will find Professor Dodd’s extensive 
collection of early cases very instructive. 

His discussion of Massachusetts law is equally thorough, often in 
corporation by incorporation. General acts permitting incorporation 
by registration were very uncommon in the United States until after 
1830, although New York had a general act for manufacturing com- 
panies by 1811. Companies were incorporated by embodying their 
charters in special acts. The problem of drafting them was a novel one 
and the results were often crude. One bank was incorporated with 
nothing said about the amount of its capital or the subscribers’ duty to 
contribute thereto and another company forgot to give itself a name in 
its first incorporation. It was not until 1830 that general statutes were 
passed, of the companies clauses type, standardizing the charter forms 
for companies concerned with aqueducts, turnpikes, insurance, banking 
and manufacturing. The early charters were the resultant of two forces 
—on the one side, the incorporators’ ideas of their business needs and 
their lawyers’ notions of draftsmanship and, on the other, the legis- 
latures’ opinion of what it was politically expedient or socially wise to 
givethem. The motivation of the latter, case by case, was often obscure. 
What the Democrats and Free Soilers thought was different from what 
Whigs thought, and this differed in turn from the Know-Nothings and 
Republicans. Despite Professor Dodd’s valiant attempts it remains 
difficult to sum up the general characteristics of these charters. Manu 
facturing charters did not grant limited liability, charters for other types 
of business sometimes did and other times did not, and in other cases, 
the drafting was obscure. 

Banking incorporations started very early in Massachusetts, following 
a general act (1799) limiting banking to incorporated bodies only. This 
example was soon imitated in other States, not so much because the 
legislatures believed that unincorporated banking would be injurious to 
the community as because the would-be incorporators had sufficient 
political influence to get the legislation. An idea of centralizing Mas- 
sachusetts banking in Boston seemed once to be entertained seriously, 
but the economic and social forces making for localism won the day 
and Massachusetts in fact granted banking charters liberally. After 
1829 banking charters assumed a more standard form and embodied 
many of the safeguards earlier found to be necessary for the protection 
af noteholders and depositors. But self-incorporation by mere regis 
tration was not provided for until 1851. Expansion under this act was 
checked by federal banking action in the 1860’s. Other forms of 
specialized law—insurance, turnpikes (still a feature in the American 
landscape actively developed), other public utilities—also developed from 
separate incorporations into more or less general acts, embodying limited 
liability. 

The legal history of manufacturing companies really starts from a 
general Manufacturing Corporations Act passed as carly as 1809, Instead, 
however, of concerning itself, as in banking and insurance, under an 
improving art of draftsmanship and business practices, with such matters 
as capital and subscriptions, voting rights, dividends, powers of directors 
and other matters of internal organization, the legislature left them to 
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be settled by the shareholders. Capital was rarely fixed and the financial 
needs of the corporation and cover for creditors were provided for by 
making shares assessable and with unlimited liability. Shareholders 
were conceived more as co-adventurers than as passive investors. By 
1827 manufacturing corporations had become dominant in textiles and 
other mechanized manufactures. Limited liability was adopted in 1830 
although non-compliance with various clauses of the act could remove it. 
Companies still needed separate charters but by the late 1840’s manu- 
facturing charters were being granted almost as a matter of course and 
a high proportion of the legislature’s business (in 1844, 116 acts out of 
178) was taken up with passing them. Finally, in 1851 a general 
act permitted self-incorporation by registration for manufacturing, 
mechanical, mining or quarrying business within a capital range 
of $5,000-$200,000. General incorporation in manufactures had 
arrived, 

In his final chapters Professor Dodd describes, with some overlapping 
and repetition maintained by his editors, much of the evolution of limited 
liability in other New England States. During the Embargo and the 
War of 1812, which cut off imports, three other New England States had 
granted charters liberally although without limited liability. With the 
collapse of the boom New Hampshire made the post-war depression the 
occasion for omitting liability clauses in new charters. Finally in 1837 
it embodied the limited liability principle in a general act. Connecticut 
went further: it passed a general Act of Limited Liability in 1818 which 
exempted shareholders in existing manufacturing companies from un- 
limited liability for future debts, and thereafter usually granted limited 
liability in new charters and then, also in 1837, by general act. But 
around 1840 the anti-corporate sentiment of the period of Jacksonian 
Democracy began to show itself in various ways. New Hampshire 
went back to unlimited liability 1842-46. A similar reaction failed in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. Vermont granted only three charters 
between 1837 and 1844 whereas in 1835~36 alone it had granted sixty. 
Maine’s history in corporation matters shows no less than nine changes 
in 1820-57: unlimited liability in 1821, following its parent State of 
Massachusetts, a large measure of limited liability in 1823 and a complete 
measure in 1828, then doubie liability in 1836, next a debt limit with 
unlimited liability if exceeded in 1841, double liability again in 1843, 
back to debt limits in 1844, then double liability beyond the debt limit 
in 1856, with at last settled limited liability in 1857—a bewildering 
chapter of changes. Rhode Island, on the other hand, was not only the 
last of the original States to ratify the Constitution but it was also the 
last of the industrial States to be friendly to petitions for manufacturing 
charters, the last to grant unlimited liability under them and the last to 
permit incorporation by general act. No such manufacturing charters 
were granted until 1829 and limited liability charters only from 1847. 
With extraordinary conservatism it continued until 1893 to provide no 
other method than the special charter for business incorporation. But 
Rhode Island was, as our author says, ‘ founded as a haven of refuge for 
those who wanted to be different’. And despite the variety of practice 
in New England on incorporation Professor Dodd is not able to conclude 
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that any State gained an advantage over the other in its deve lopment by 


reason of its laxity or stringency in corporation matters 
H. A. SHANNON 


Great Britain and the United States. 1 History of Anglo-American Relations, 

1783-1952. By H. C. Atten. (London: Odhams Press, 1955.) 
Wirn commendable courage and energy, Professor Allen has tried to 
present (for the average reader as well as the academic one) a detailed 
picture of the ties between Britain and the United States. The first 
quarter of his book deals with general aspects of the relationship: the 
remainder concentrates upon Anglo-American diplomacy, though here 
again the author emphasizes the broader considerations that influence 
the formulation of policy. His aim has been ‘to write a book for 
Americans and Englishmen indifferently’. Convinced of the great 
importance of cordial relations, he develops two main themes: first, 
the steadily ‘ increasing amiability’ of these relations, and second, th« 
‘ remarkable reversal in the relative position of the two states between 
1783 and 1952” 

In most respects Mr. Allen has been very successful Fis account 1 
clear, thorough (within the limits of space), and judiciou: hough 
few British observers would disagree much with his main contention 
few could discuss their consequences as serenely as Mr. Allen does. He 
is quite free from the resentment that has tinged British attitudes to the 
United States in recent years—the resentment of a great Power now out 
matched. Nor, on the other hand, does he subscribe to the fairly 
common American view of Britain as cunning, arrogant and selfish. As 
he points out continually, American Anglophobia has been more lasting 
and more virulent than British anti-Americanism. In particular cases 
for example, the American Civil War—he is at pains to show that British 
conduct was by no means as blameworthy as some American historians 
have assumed. Occasionally the author’s narrative becomes a little 
humdrum, as in the seventy pages on the period 1823-60, But then, 
Mr. Allen reminds us, in many cases Anglo-American relations have 
been indirect: i.e. they have involved respective reactions to a third 
party. It is hard for a narrator to tell his story economically when so 
many oblique situations crop up. Moreover, where Britain and America 
have been directly at odds, the point at issue has often been intrinsically 
petty. Fishery disputes, and squabbles over boundary-lines, do not 
make for narration on the grand scale. 

The author has had to face still other and more complicated problem: 
It is always difficult, in treating international affairs, to interpret motive 
to distinguish sentiment from self-interest, or rather to analyse the pro 
portions in each situation, and to weigh in addition the third factor of 
diplomatic skill (or lack of skill). It is especially difficult to interpret 
Anglo-American relations. Until the twentieth century, their official 
connexions have not been close; and even as late as World War | the 
United States was most reluctant to become the formal ally of the 
western Powers. Yet, culturally and economically, their connexions 
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have been intimate. Ties of blood, language, religion and so on count 
for something; but exactly how much do they count, in the making of 
foreign policy? Advocates of closer Anglo-American union are apt to 
overstress the significance of these ties, forgetting that a great many 
Americans are only vaguely aware of them. They have absorbed their 
heritage, that is, to the extent of appropriating it. As America has 
grown steadily more sympathetic to Britain, so—culturally and ethnically 

she has grown steadily /ess British. ‘ After all, where do you learn 
your English from? ’—Mr. William Carlos Williams quotes an Anglophile 
teacher, irritated by a class who do not share his enthusiasms. ‘ From 
our Polish grandmothers ’, is the answer. 

Mr. Allen steers his way through such difficulties of interpretation 
with good humour and good sense, It remains true, as he stresses, that 
for a long time British and American policies have been in harmony, 
even if by accident. The application of the Monroe Doctrine is a clear 
example, although as late as 1895 Lord Salisbury denied its validity as a 
rule of international law. The implicit British reliance upon the power- 
ful new American navy, in the years before 1914, offers another and less 
familiar example. One must also agree with the author that, in the 
period 1939-52, Anglo-American differences—while spectacularly evident 

have been, in the main, far less striking than the extent of Anglo- 
American agreement. However, two small criticisms suggest them- 
selves. The first is that now and then, in developing his argument, 
Mr. Allen carries his declared bias back into the past a little too far. 
Thus, after recounting the manoeuvres that preceded the announcement 
of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, he remarks that ‘ yet another oppor- 
tunity for Anglo-American co-operation had been lost’. Quite true; yet 
surely, in terms of 1823, not quite realistic? The second criticism can 
be introduced by quoting the author’s observation that World War II 
* constitutes in a sense the culmination of our story’. If he had stopped 
at 1945, his narrative would have ended grandly. But Mr. Allen has 
rightly and honestly prolonged his history by another seven years. 
Here, under the shadow of recent events, his theses are severely tested. 
One wonders uneasily whether British and American policies might not 
diverge a good deal, although no doubt they should not, and—if so— 
how far it would be either feasible or desirable for Britain to attempt to 
dissociate herself from American actions. But perhaps it is unfair to 
blame Mr. Allen; he, after all, did not create the dilemma—though he 
might have stated it a trifle more sharply. 

One further query concerns a statement, in the author’s preface, that 
he has written a general account because there is no need of works of 
original research in Anglo-American relations. Presumably he is think- 
ing here of diplomatic history. Yet, as Professor D. W. Brogan has 
indicated, there is room for further work even in that branch of the 
subject. There is, for instance, still something more to be said about 
the British side of the War of 1812; and a good deal to explore in the 
Foreign Office’s handling of American affairs. In fact, if Mr. Allen had not 
been so pressed for space, he could have added lively touches to his own 
story by quoting directly from such little-used sources as G. M. Dallas’s 
Letters from London, or Richard Rush’s Residence at the Court of London. 
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Other Anglo-American aspects call for treatment. Mr. R. T. 
Berthoff has demonstrated recently, in his admirable British Immigrants in 
Industrial America, that much remains to be said about the motives, 
methods and results of population-movement from the Old to the New 
World. Economic questions likewise deserve attention: L. H. Jenks’s 
Migration of British Capital and R. C. McGrane’s Foreign Bondbolders and 
State Debts (Mr. Allen might have listed the latter in his bibliography) 
by no means exhaust the subject. There is room for detailed study of 
Anglo-American reform and labour movements (as, too, of the related 
and extremely interesting problem of Irish nationalism). One would 
like to know, for instance, whether (as certain Americans believe) en- 
couragement from the United States had anything to do with Peel’s 
final decision to repeal the Corn Laws, or whether the outcome of the 
American Civil War appreciably affected the passage of the second 
Reform Bill. Such a list of topics for research might be extended much 
further, e.g. to include literary and intellectual comparisons. Seteral 
British historians are now engaged in examining some of these matters 
Doubtless Mr. Allen himself will make new contributions. In the 
meantime, he has pulled together into orderly shape a mass of unruly 
material, and for accomplishing this laborious task he deserves much 
praise. 


Marcus CUNLIFFE. 


The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo: vol. x, Biographical Mis 
cellany. Edited by Prero Srarra, with the collaboration of M. H. 


Doss. (Cambridge: University Press, for the Royal Economic 
Society, 1955.) 


Tuts volume marks the completion of a truly stupendous undertaking 
Few writers, or indeed few actors on the world’s stage, have ever received 
such a massive tribute. The first four volumes, covering Ricardo’s 
published works, were noticed (anée, Ixvii. 417); vols. v-ix, containing 
speeches and letters were reviewed (ante, Ixviii. 620). This concluding 
volume is designated a ‘ Biographical Miscellany’; and, being a mis 
cellany, its contents are quite properly somewhat miscellaneous. Never 
theless, as this is largely concerned with Ricardo the man rather than 
with Ricardo the economist, some parts at least may make a wider appeal 
than the preceding nine volumes, much of which (Ricardo being Ricardo) 
may appear somewhat arid to the non-specialist. 

The volume opens with the memoir of Ricardo, taken from The 
Annual Biography and Obituary for the year 1824. This was written by one 
of his brothers, presumably Moses; and though it is only a slight memo 
randum of eleven pages, it is the nearest approach to an ‘ official bio- 
graphy’. The absence of a more ambitious biography is ascribed to 
the opposition of his family who, having become ‘ people of fortune and 
of some consequence, and landed gentry’, preferred to have a veil 
drawn over their Jewish and mercantile origin! The present volum: 
gives full details of the family of Ricardo and of Ricardo’s wife. It i 
recorded that Abraham, Ricardo’s father, ‘ did not wish to have a large 
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family’; yet David was one of a family of seventeen (and indeed it may 
have been larger) of whom fifteen grew up. A further section is devoted 
to ‘ Ricardo in Business’, revealing his activities as a loan contractor to 
the Government, and indicating the sources of Ricardo’s quite enormous 
wealth. He was ultimately a great land-owner, in an age when land 
was a more profitable investment than it is now. His total estate is 
here estimeted as having been between {675,000 and £750,000. The 
figure is of interest merely because Ricardo is one of the few economists 
who ha: ¢ been sufficiently astute to make a fortune. 

The rest of the volume is taken up with a selection of family and 
private letters, and with a ‘ Journal of a Tour on the Continent’ in 1822, 
in the form of letters to his children left at home. hese are of great 
interest for the light—at times the rather surprising light—they throw on 
the character of Ricardo in the moments when he ceased to be an econ- 
omist and a stock-broker. Some of the letters are doubtless trivial in 
corftent and of little significance; but that is perhaps inevitable in a 
ten-volume edition of The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo. By 
far the most interesting letter is that of 12 September 1803, written by 
Ricardo, then a man of thirty-one, to his somewhat elderly father-in-law, 
Edward Wilkinson. ‘ Carmudgeon Wilkinson’, to give him the name 
by which he was commonly known, does not appear to have been over- 
successful in the management of his family; and Ricardo’s courageous 
letter, occasioned by the flight of a daughter from home, is an admirable 
dissertation on the evil consequences of that species of parental tyranny 
which seems to have flourished in the early nineteenth century. Ricardo, 
usually so mild in his judgements, expresses himself with a righteous 
indignation which must surely have shaken the old man: 

From the earliest infancy of your children you have exacted from them the most 

painful obedience; you have taught them to consider you as their master, rather 

than their friend, and affectionate father... . Your system was that of an castern 

monarch ruling over abject slaves (p. 120). 

It would be interesting to know what reply, if any, was made by the old 
‘ carmudgeon ’ 

The ‘ Journal of a Tour on the Continent’ is wholly delightful and 
reveals an unsuspected Ricardo. The tour was doubtless a sufficiently 
conventional exercise in foreign travel according to the standards of the 
time, covering a period of five months between July and December 
1822. It is a very human Ricardo who emerges from these letters 
addressed to the other members of his family, kindly, considerate and 
above all, very patient. It is true that not very much happened on the 
journey, and the party saw and admired what was to be seen and admired. 
Ricardo was not infrequently somewhat tried by the shopping expedi 
tions of his family; and indeed appears to have suspected his wife of 
dishonest intentions in the matter of customs-duties payable on their 
return to England: 

Indeed our errand was one of importance for it was to buy a Leghorn bonnet 

tor Mary. I was present at the negociation, which took quite as long a time 

as a negociation for a loan with 20 millions with Mr. Vansittart would bave taken 

1 loan contractor; the bargain was finally struck, and I am told it is a cheay 


one for me. To me it appeared one of a most extravagant description. Mrs 
Ricardo keeps a keen look out after silk and lace the two commodities in which 
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she appears prepared to lay out all her money. I am incessantly telling her that 
I will have no smuggling, and if any thing is seized I will be an evidence against 
her. I cannot satisfy myself that smuggling is not a dishonest and immoral act 


I am resolved to discourage it by every means in my power (p. 189 


Thus speaks the incorruptible member of parliament, conscious of his 
position in the world. 

We have yet to receive a general index covering the whole of these 
ten volumes; and doubtless this, when it appears, will do much to make 
this overwhelming publication a manageable tool for the student 
Meanwhile one may again record that no words of praise can be too high 
for the editorial skill and care manifest throughout. Indeed the whole 
series constitutes a remarkable achievement. The individual volumes 
are good to look at and agreeable to handle. This great and ambitious 
project, now happily almost completed, reflects the utmost credit on all 
concerned with its production. 

ALEXANDER GRAY 
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Short Notices 


Tue Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (East) publishes a volume 
in honour of W. Unverrzagt with the title Fribe Burgen und Stadte; it 
contains twenty-four archaeological articles, illustrated by twenty-six 
tables, which discuss prehistorical and medieval remains in north- 
eastern Germany. ‘There are a few passages where the interest in the 
origins of social conflict has probably outrun the potentialities of the 
material, but the bulk of the inquiries, in which the relations between 
Germans and the Slavonic nations play a great part, remain soberly 
factual. The ring-walls, primitive castles or ancient wells in the centre 
of cities, which form the subject-matter of almost all articles, belong 
definitely to local history, but the volume as a whole aims at illustrating 
the changing fate of the North German plain from the neolithic period 
to the time of the German colonization of the east. The book ends 
with an essay by H. Jankuhn (Kiel), who surveys the contribution of 
archaeology to the problem of the medieval town and its origin. The 
reported results are relevant to the history of trade and commerce during 
the Carolingian period. We learn about potteries in the Rhine valley 
between Cologne and Bonn with a well-organized production and cus- 
tomers deep in Scandinavia, Burial remains in Haithabu on the Jutland 
peninsula show social differentiation which corresponds well to the 
plan of the township, where a quarter designed for handicraftsmen could 
be traced. It remains true that such archaeological interpretations 
cannot solve the complex problem, why and how that city society arose, 
which became such a characteristic and important factor in the develop- 
ment of the west since the eleventh century. But the preparatory stage, 
when the migrant merchants formed definite settlements beside existing 
fortifications, is well illustrated in this article. An essay by A. Suhle 
(Berlin) on the possibility of using city seals for the reconstruction of 
medieval fortifications, is of methodological interest for the general 
historian. The examination of specimens from the county of Meissen 
shows that they represent a type which can be traced back to antiquity 
and do not aim at recording local monuments. H. Lresescutirz. 


The first part of Herr Hanno Helbing’s Goten und Wandalen: Wandlung 
der historischen Realitdt (Zirich: Fretz & Wasmuth, 1954) is a brief 
survey of the views of contemporary and near-contemporary writers on 
the Gothic and Vandalic invaders of the Roman empire. He has nothing 
new to say on the matter, but he does bring out clearly some points that 
can be overlooked: for example, Salvian goes beyond St. Augustine 
and Orosius in showing some awareness of differing character among 
the barbarian peoples. With Ennodius comes the earliest consideration 
of the problem of legitimacy and the first consistent attempt of a Roman 
writer to put Theodoric’s Ostrogoths on a different plane from, for 
example, the Vandals, But there /s an anti-Theodoric tradition; north 
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of the Alps it emerges in Gregory of Tours. For Byzantine writers 
there is, of course, much less inducement to see good in the Germanic 
barbarians or to bother with an explanation of their rdle in the history 
of the empire. They pass so swiftly westwards, leaving only destruction 
behind. Procopius, however, is at times surprisingly objective. The 
second part of Herr Helbing’s essay is an evaluation of the changing 
modern approach to the Goths and Vandals, in imaginative as well as in 
historical writing. He starts in the seventeenth century, with the interest 
of the French dramatists in the barbarian kings and with the impersonal 
historical compilations of Grotius, Ruinart and Tillemont, and proceeds, 
by way of J. J. Mascou and Gibbon to Chateaubriand and Gaupp 
Gaupp interpreted the Vé/kerwanderung nationalistically, and to him the 
subsequent history of Europe was the continuing battle between ‘Romans’ 
for ever in declension and ‘Germans’ whose purity and virility refuse 
submission. Is this view derived ultimately from Salvian? It is cer 
tainly against such that Michelet strove most fiercely, though in the 
process he acknowledged the new proprietary connexion between his 
German adversaries and the barbarians of the Vd/kerwanderung by attack 
ing both. But it was left to Dahn and his followers in the mid-nineteenth 
century to endow the barbarians with all the social and political virtues 
of their own countrymen. Theodoric’s brave attempt at compromis« 
with Rome, too big to be overlooked, was, as always, the stumbling 
block. Dahn treated Theodoric genially and was content to take him 
to task for plain silliness in not recognizing the irredeemable effeteness 
of the Romans; he should, like the heroic Geiseric in Africa, have trusted 
to Germanic purity and gone down gloriously. Dahn and his follower: 
write of the barbarians as ‘we’. Herr Helbing closes his survey with 
the answer of Fustel and Littré to this act of grand appropriation: it was 
left to the latter to castigate the folly of those who really held that bar 
barian blood was either youthful or ennobling, though neither quite 
reached the position that the barbarians were, in the main, an armed 
rabble in search of food. If it is easy to err on the side of over-simplifying 
Herr Helbing’s picture, it must also be said that, within so short an 
essay, it was easy for him to over-simplify the subject itself in relating 
the two parts of his book. Nor has he explored the development of 
modern interest in the Volksrechte as they affect the Goth The extra 
ordinarily sober views of Mommsen—extraordinary because of the 
strength of his political feelings—might themselves provide subject 
matter for a longer study than the present. But, when all is said, Herr 
Helbing has written a lucid and useful book; and not the least of its 
merits is fairness. J. M. Watrace-Hapritt. 


Mr. Bryan Little has performed the difficult task of writing the history 
of Bristol in one volume of comparatively modest length, lhe City and 
County of Bristol: a Study in Atlantic Civilisation (London: Werner 
Laurie, 1954). His book is liberally illustrated with photographs 
(mainly architectural) and with a number of useful map: He begin 
with the sketchy prehistoric evidence in the Bristol district and ends 
with the Filton aircraft works. The discussion of the topography and 
physical development of the city is notably good, though the precis« 
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origin of Bristol is still a mystery. One coin from the reign of Ethelred 
II remains our earliest evidence of a community on the site, beside the 
bridge from which the place took its name. There are critical Appendices 
on population from Domesday Book to the present day, and on Bristol 
building from Norman times to our own; and there is an unusually 
full critical bibliography of the primary and secondary sources for the 
history of the city. In a single volume of this kind, one cannot reason 
ably expect original research, but Mr. Little’s use of the printed material 
is exceedingly thorough. On the whole his book is well-proportioned: 
the medieval period is adequately treated, and the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries very fully. The intervening period suffers perhap 
from a sketchy treatment by comparison. A clear picture of the eco 
nomic and social structure of the city does not always emerge, though 
this is the fault of Mr. Little’s authorities, who have worked inadequately 
upon these themes below the activities of the greater merchants. In 
the main this is a balanced, all-round study—a local history of the best 
kind, concerned with the origin, growth, and working of a true local 
society. One thing one misses in even the best of local histories, and it 
may be asking the impossible of a local historian. It is that the chosen 
town, especially one of the high importance of Bristol, should be placed, 
whenever the necessary information is available, in its proper rank in the 
national economy, s$o that we can apprec late its Vic issitudes agairist some 
external standard of measurement. In towns like York, Coventry, and 
Exeter (and many others of similar calibre), which have experienced 
great commercial vicissitudes in the course of their history, this can be 
very revealing, and will open up important questions for the local his 
torian to pursue Bristol, on the other hand, is remarkable, like 
Newcastle, in having maintained an almost unchanged rank in the national 
economy—first, second or third among provincial cities from the thir 
teenth century to the eighteenth, until the falling off of the staple trades 
sent the city into a relative decline. Such a massive stability is the root 
fact about the economic history of Bristol, and deserves fuller examina 
tion than Mr. Little has been able to give it. In the meantime, this is 
the best history of Bristol yet written, and a respectable addition to the 
growing shelf of recent town histories. W. G. Hoskins. 


Mrs. Ruth Fasnacht’s A History of the City of Oxford (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1954) brings together and interprets for the general reader 
the large amount oft specialist work which has been done upon the 
history of the town in recent decades, notably by the Oxford Historical 
Society. The university overshadowed the town from the thirteenth 
century until recent days so completely that one hardly conceives of the 
town as having had a separate existence. Mrs. Fasnacht puts us right on 
this score, and puts the university, so to speak, in its proper place. Of 
her nineteen chapters, five are mainly concerned with the university and 
its relations with the town; the remainder are mainly or entirely civic 
in emphasi Her book is lucidly and attractively written, with an acute 
visual sense. It shows—what is rare in local histories of towns—a good 
sense of topography and of the physical growth of the built-up area. 
Here her detail is precise, so much so that one regrets the entire absence 
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of maps from her book. This is a major fault, though indeed the onh 
one. There might well have been half a dozen line-map 


} showing the 
original site of the town and its subsequent expansion. Mr 


I asnacht’ 


treatment of the economic and social history of Oxford is well conceived 


She rightly observes that from the fourteenth century onwards the tow: 


was solely engaged in supplying consumer-goods and services, thoug! 


she omits to note the important cloth industry of the twelfth 
teenth centuries, the decline of which before 


and thir 
13 in the face of country 
fulling-mills) left the town at the mercy of the 


The town of Oxford was moribund or in 


reit 


iv« itv economic ally 
slow decay from the early 


fourteenth century to the late sixteenth, when there was a marked revival, 


and much new building by the city authorities and rebuilding of the 


decayed areas. Here Mrs. Fasnacht has overlooked the important paper 
by Mr. Pantin on the domestic architecture of Oxford (in the Antiquaries 
Journal, 1947), in which one ventures to think she would | 
much to her taste. The nineteenth century, where most local historias 
tend to flag and lose heart, is treated at length. We 


gasworks, electricity, and railways 


get water, drain 
3, quite righ tly One learns, without 
surprise, that coaches continued to run from Oxford to London unt 


the 1890s: they were considered more restful than tl 


e railway L he 
book concludes with a chapter on Oxford since 1919, when the Industria 
Revolution overtook the quiet city at last, solved many economic prol 
lems and created many others. ‘This is an admirabk k, well printed 
and attractively illustrated. With maps, it would have been a model 
town history for the general reader W. G. Hoskin 

Dr. A. C. Crombie’s paper to the British Association at the Lee 


in Oxford in 1954, Oxford’s Contribution to the Origin 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1954) must have been difhcult to listen to, 


VJ dern Scvene 


ais Mis tact 
well. The story begins with Alexander Neckham in the eleventh century 


when the university cannot have been more than embryonic, 


mn 


crowded with names, but it makes good reading, as he marshal 


ind con 


cludes in the seventeenth century when Wren, Boyle and others used to 


meet in the rooms of Wilkins, warden of Wadham. It ts a remarkable 
story and it is well told, but for one perciliou 


i] entem which doc 


not do justice to Thomas Sydenham, a great physician and a great man 


Robert Pullen (¢c. 1080-1146), an early master in the schools of Oxford 
who later taught at Paris and became the first English cardinal and papa 
chancellor, has fared well at the hands of historias R. L. Poole and 


FP. Pelster have disentangled the events of hi career, and H. Mathoud 


long ago (1655) and Fr. F. Courtney, S.J., more recently 


19% nave 
printed some of his work rhe latter has now produced a study of hi 
theological system, to which is prefixed a short biography, with the tith 
Cardinal Robert Pullen: an English | heologian of the | welfth Century ialecta 
Gregoriana utxiv: Gregorian University, Rome, 1954 With the 
theology we are not concerned; the biographical and critical sections tak 
account of the most recent relevant material \ letter recently published 


by W. Holtzmann shows Pullen to have had a cousin and other relation 
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in Sherborne monastery, and Fr. Courtney argues with some plausibility 
in favour of his canonical status. If so, it is suggested, he may well have 
been responsible for securing advancement in the Curia for his confrére 
and compatriot, Nicholas Brakespeare. St. Bernard, as is well known, 
had a high opinion of Pullen, and may have been responsible for suggest- 
ing him as successor to Gilbert de la Porrée as master in theology at 
Paris. A good critical discussion of his works is given. 


M. D. KNow Les. 


Although so much has been written about beguines by Belgian and 
German specialists, there is, as Mr. Ernest W. McDonnell says in the 
preface to The Beguines and Beghards in Medieval Culture (New Brunswick, 
N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1954), no comprehensive English work 
on the subject. His book contains almost 600 pages of text, and a 
bibliography of near a thousand items; there can be very few names and 
events in beguine and beghard history that are not mentioned in the text 
and traceable in the index. Yet in spite of this, the book does not quite 
fulfil the promise of its Introduction and table of contents, possibly 
because the author did not allow himself time to sort out his innumerable 
facts and references and to decide how and where to answer the questions 
a reader is sure to ask, Thus, although the heading of more than one 
chapter allures us, we never fully learn why the Religious Orders fought 
shy at first of the direction of women, and why they all gave way at 
last; we never have a clear definition of a beguine as distinct from one 
living in an organized or domestic ‘ third order’ status; we never dis- 
cover what precisely Clement V condemned and how far he qualified 
his decisions; and we never learn clearly what share beguines had in 
the development of mystical teaching in the Rhineland and Netherlands. 
Similarly there is a lack of straightforward accounts of careers and per- 
sonalities. Jacques de Vitry turns up again and again, but almost 
always ‘ without context’, and though Mary of Oignies receives abun- 
dant mention, we are never given an outline of her life. In short, this 
profusely documented, sensible, scholarly book, faultlessly produced (in 
Holland) and revealing wide learning, will be a mine of information to 
fellow-workers, but will still leave room for a shorter, more lucid and 


better digested account of the elusive but very significant classes of men 
and women with which it deals, M. D. KNow es. 


More than forty years have passed since the appearance of W. H. St. 
John Hope’s great work on Windsor Castle and in the meanwhile, 
following Hamilton Thompson’s seminal essay on building documents, 
much patient work, some of it by Mr. John Harvey, on the history of 
particular buildings has brought medieval building and its organization 
into broad daylight. The whole subject has been presented, with a great 
wealth of detail, in Mr. Salzman’s monumental Building in England, 
published in 1952; and now Mr. Harvey and his collaborator, Mr. Arthur 
Oswald, have produced, in English Medieval Architects, a Biograpbical 
Dictionary down to 1330 . . . (Batsford, 1954), what will long remain a 
standard reference book for students in this field. There is, indeed, 
still plenty of work to be done, more especially on some economic 
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aspects of building; but the inquirer now has at his disposal an unsus 
passed account of the processes and materials and, in Mr. Harvey's 
latest volume, a list of more than 1300 persons who, with some elasticity 
of definition, are included under the general heading of architect. The 
list is, moreover, preceded by an excellent Introduction, describing the 
various kinds of source used and their advantages and limitations and 
is followed by several tables, including a useful chronological list of 
buildings, with their architects indicated. All competent students of 
the matter now share Mr. Harvey’s belief that secular clergymen or 
monks, though occasionally having some architectural skill and perhaps 
often possessed of good taste, were not in general the designers even of 
ecclesiastical buildings, and that, ordinarily at least, the architect of a 
medieval building was a master craftsman, commonly a mason though 
sometimes a carpenter. But if all, or nearly all, architects were master 
craftsmen it does not follow that all master masons or master carpenters 
were architects. Mr. Harvey is well enough aware of a difficulty, namely 
that all we know concerning many of the men in his list is ‘ that they 
were building contractors, builder’s foremen, stone hewers and carvers’ 
and some of them may never in fact have risen higher; but he holds that 
‘many of them may be celebrities as yet unrecognized’ (p. 11) and, on 
that account, has included them in his list. If that position (which does 
not seem to the present reviewer altogether convincing) be accepted, Mr. 
Harvey’s list may need extending so as to include, for instance, Roger 
Sceper, apparilator at Rotherhithe in 1353-4 and three wardens of a kind 
at Westminster Palace in 1531-2. In some instances at least one may 
suspect that wardenship required no architectural capacity. Nicholas 
Harald may be an example: he was master and warden of Whateley 
quarry in 1362 and was appointed to take masons for Windsor (Ca/. Pat. 
Rolls 1361-64, p. 178) but all we know of him otherwise is that he worked 
at Windsor, at 54d. a day, in 1352 and 1353~—4 and in 1375~—6 at Abingdon. 
His special skill may not have been in designing at all but in the selection 
of stone and knowledge of its cleaving grain. Similarly it is possible 
that stone or wood-carvers, even of an expert kind, may have had no 
special skill in designing buildings; but if it be assumed that they had, 
Mr. Harvey’s list would require extending to include a number of makers 
of gargoyles, pinnacles and other ornaments produced by the ‘ intailor’ 
In justice to Mr. Harvey it should be noted that he has distinguished, by 
heavier printing, the names of men about whose architectural function 
there can be no doubt. Users of the volume are accordingly free to form 
their own conclusions about the others; and, if they are good enough 
at writing a small hand, they can make additions in the margins. The 
number of manuscripts to be examined is so large that every student 
working on them will have some such additions to make but it is not at 
al! likely that many important names can be added to Mr. Harvey's 
impressive and extremely well documented catalogue. 
G. P. Jones 


Students of social history have long been aware of the importance, 
as sources, first of the churchwardens’ accounts which were kept in 
many parishes from the fourteenth century onwards, and secondly of 
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the churchwardens’ presentments which belong to a rather later date. 
For the churchwarden was, for many years, a very important person in 
the community, with quite considerable responsibilities. Two Acts of 
Parliament have, in the last hundred years, done much to deprive church- 
wardens of their powers—the abolition of church rates in 1868, which 
deprived them of a regular and assured income, and the Enabling Act of 
1919, which transferred many of their duties to the parochial church 
council. But in his day the churchwarden was a man (or woman) of 
some standing, and it is interesting to know something of how this 
office came into being. The seventh of the St. Anthony’s Hall Publica 
tions, on Early Parochial Organisation in England: the Origins of the Office 
of Churchwarden (York: St. Anthony’s Press, 1954), by the late Charles 
Drew, is an attempt to trace the origins of the office of churchwarden in 
the thirteenth century. It is a scholarly, well-documented and well 
written essay which shows how much was lost by the author’s untimely 
death in 1952 at the age of 44. In this booklet the author shows how the 
first to hold office as procuratores ecclesiae (or some such title) were ap- 
pointed to deal only with some ad hoc emergency, and therefore at first 
had no continuous history. But, in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, a movement was made by the bishops to transfer from the 
clergy to the laity a good deal of the responsibility for the maintenance 
of the fabric of the church and the provision of books, vestments and 
ornaments; and this gave rise to the necessity for the appointment of 
permanent officers to raise the necessary funds and administer the money 
so collected. The problems created by a new kind of tax (the origin of 
the church rate) and by the emergence of a new ecclesiastical officer (the 
churchwarden) were many and various, and can only be briefly touched 
upon in this pamphlet. It is indeed sad that the author did not live to 
pursue his studies in this interesting field of social and ecclesiastical 


history J. R. H. Moorman. 


Dr. J. M. Hastings’s task in S¢. Stephen’s Chapel and its Place in the 
Development of Perpendicular Style in England (Cambridge: University Press, 
1955) is difficult for several reasons, and not least because his method 
requires a close comparison between two buildings of which little now 
remains St. Stephen’s Chapel, begun towards the end of the thirteenth 
century and roofed about the middle of the fourteenth, was occupied by 
the house of commons from 1547 until, after a fire caused by the careless 
burning of exchequer tallies in 1834, a new edifice arose on its site. The 
other building with which Dr. Hastings is largely concerned, Old St. 
Pauls, collapsed in the Great Fire. Hollar’s engravings, it is true, 
remain to tell us what it was like and something may be gleaned from his 
views of St. Stephen’s, Westminster Hall and the Abbey; there are, 
besides, Mackenzie’s lovely but misleading drawings of St. Stephen’s; 
and there is also a useful but incomplete series of building accounts. It 
follows that Dr. Hastings’s thesis rests in part on historical and partly on 
archaeological and stylisticarguments. Historians may well be suspicious 
of conclusions about the date and attribution of a building which depend 
only on a personal and subjective interpretation of its form, and Dr. 
Hastings is aware of this. ‘It is dangerous’, he writes, ‘to ascribe, 
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without clear documentary proot, any vgiven work to an indi idual 
master mason’, and he rightly rejects as unproved the attribution 
William Ramsey of the choir of Gloucestet Chere i 
evidence to show that Thomas of Canterbury, who worked at St. Stephen’ 
in 1326, was paid for drawing in 1330-31, was master mason there for 
some years afterwards and in 1332 was also at work at the Guildhall 


In the same year William Ramsey, later to be in charge at St. Stepher 


was master mason at St. Paul’s It is likely enough that these and other 

such as the master carpenter William Hurle, employed on important 
buildings in the capital, were the most reputed master workm« if their 
day, and that they, with others working under their guidance, were a 
sort of school, the members of which, in London and at tin ( ‘ 
influenced architectural style and brought about chang hic im 
ately resulted in a new variety of Gothi The view once current that the 


perpendic ilar variety was invented or suddenly appeared at Gloucest 

in itself improbable, rests, as Dr. Hastings has no difficulty i how! 

on unproved assumptior , and perpendicular is here « «plained i if ing 
i 


gradually by differerice ot empha is on features alread pre nt im the 





preceding style It is for experts in architecture to determine whethe: 
the line of development was exactly as Dr. Hastings traces it; toa la in 
his exposition and illustrations appe ar reasonab!l enough and 
likely that he has placed St Stephen’s ( hap | St. Paul’s, the Elea 
crosses and other tombs and shrines in their right relation Here and 
there he does not seem quite to have understood some points relatin 
to the masons oft various grades employed on the buildir f tl ynict 
he deals For instance he implies (pp. 14-15) that the power to conscript 
masons distinguished William Ramsey as an architect from those of a 
later age, such as Inigo Jones; but this power was not exercised b 
William Ramsey as an architect; it was often vested in people who wer 
not architects at all, e.g. sheriffs or clerks of works, such as Geoff 
Chaucer Moreover, it is quite incorrect to describe a { tay 
with later governments” a method often used in the reign of 
Henry VIII and practised as late as 1668 Dr. Hastir iy al i 
little less than just to the workmen whom he pictures (pp. 42~43) d 
idly ‘ on numerous holidays on saints’ days at the king’s exper 
indications are that when two holidays came in tl ame W 
lost pay for one, and if three occurred they lost pay for t yu 
points, however, do not affect the general validit t Dr. Ha 
argument, which he supports and illustrates by meat rf 
well chosen and admirably reproduced plates forming the latter par f 
his work G. P. Jon 
The late t publicatior of the French school at Rom lrbain | 
1370), Lettres Communes, Par les members de Vécole tranca de Re c et 
M.-H. Laurent, O.P., vol. i, fasc. i (Paris, de Boccard, 1954 wuld excite 
all students of fourteenth-century ecclesiastical histor It i 
thirty vear: ince H. Dubrulle began the publi ation of ti t 
Urban V. Only one fascicule (596 entries) then appeared. P. Le 
had already begun the editing of the ame poy | ettr becreles ef 
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Curiales in so far as they affect France (Urbain V (1362-1370), Lettres 
Secrétes et Curiales se rapportant a la France (Paris, 1902-6, 2 fasc.)). This 
work, interrupted first by the destruction of the editor’s manuscript and 
then by his death, has been resumed by G. Mollat. The new under- 
taking of those who are now resuming M. Dubrulle’s task may be com- 
pared with the publication of the Lettres Communes of John XXII (1316 

34). For those eighteen years there were 64,421 items. For the eight 
years of Urban V’s reign there are to be over 50,000. The editors, like 
Mollat (but unlike Lecacheux), will be relying in the first place on the 
great series of the paper Avignon registers and not on the parchment 
Vatican ones which contain the fair copies. Since Bock wrote his 
‘Einféhrung in das Registerwesen des Avignonensischen Papsttums’ 
(Quellen und Forschungen, xxi (1941)), it has become abundantly clear that 
it is essential—at least in the second half of the fourteenth century—to 
work from the original series—the Avignon registers. In the reign of 
Gregory XI (1370-8) the parchment Vatican registers begin to contain 
only a proportion of the material to be found in the paper ones. For 
those years a great deal of untapped material on Anglo-Papal relations 
undoubtedly exists which is not recorded in the Calendars of Papal Letters 
and Petitions, edited for the Public Record Office by W. H. Bliss and 
J. A. Twemlow. They, like Lecacheux, worked from the Vatican series. 
Mollat has already shown that to a lesser degree the Avignon registers 
of Urban V also contain things which are not to be found in their Vatican 
equivalents. This discovery adds piquancy to the interest aroused by 
the new work now begun by the French School. The entries in the 
first fascicule are divided up under titles according to the divisions of 
the registers introduced by Clement VI. Thus while Dubrulle worked 
on the sections headed De provisionibus prelatorum and De beneficiis vacantibus 
for 1362-3, M. Laurent and his friends for the same period have applied 
themselves to the following entries—De absolutione plenaria in articulo 
mortis, De beneficiis sub expectatione, De beneficiis sub expectatione in forma 
communi, De beneficiis religiosorum sub expectatione (no English items) and 
to one entry from De beneficiis vacantibus (1565 entries in all), A compari- 
son with Bliss and Twemlow’s Calendars reveals that the Avignonese 
entries often add the names of the executors of provisions and the values 
of benefices. Sometimes the original entry is found in the new work 
where the Calendar only records an augmentation (no. 1472). Some 
entries (NOS. 1014, 1015, 1032, 1181, 1204 and 1446) are not to be found in 
the printed Calendars at all. J. R. ©. Hicuererp. 


The value of Matricule de lPuniversité de Louvain, ii, 31 aoht 1453 
j1 aoht 1485 (Bruxelles, 1954) has been greatly enhanced by its completion 
by A. Schillings. Most of the original work was done by Canon Reusens 
and M, Wils, and this volume consists of a full index of proper names and 
places, with separate lists of the dioceses and religious houses represented. 
The comparatively large number of Scots names is interesting. There 
is also a convenient list of University Rectors. It is a very satisfactory 
conclusion to a permanent contribution to the history of education. 


G. R. Porrer. 
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Between May 1478 and November 1483 the parish church of St. 
Oswald, Zug, was entirely rebuilt. The priest there was Johann 
Eberhatd, whose duty it was to receive and collect the necessary funds 
and who kept rough, but careful, accounts of the building. These have 
been published by Fr. P. Rudolf Henggeler as Bawrodel und Jabreeithuch 
der St. Oswalds-Kirche in Zug (Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte N.F. I 
Abteilung: Akten, Band ii: Bascl, 1951) with a few helpful notes, a 
valuable gl wssary and claborate indexes. The building accounts are in 
two closely connected parts and are followed by a calendar or necrology 
setting out the names of the benefactors and the masses to be said for 
them. The main interest of this part is biographical, for family relation 
ships are often set out in full together with the benefactions received. 
London cloth is frequently mentioned for vestments or altar-furnishing; 
books are purchased or given for the church and library, a hospital is 
maintained and the place at which individuals died, if abroad, such as 
Paris, Heidelberg or Flanders, noted. There are a number of references 
to England; relics to be obtained from Peterborough, others sent in 
return, and banners, made in Zug, sent, apparently to London, for gilding 
and emblazoning. René II of Lorraine, Sigismund of Austria, Charles 
VIII of France and Brother Nikolaus von der Fliie were among the dis 
tinguished benefactors. Gifts in kind and in personal labour were 
steadily received and it is a tribute to the relative prosperity of this part 
of the Swiss Confederation after the death of Charles the Bold that 
such a building was completed without, apparently, running into debt. 
From many points of view these are valuable documents from a careful 
study of which much about building operations, fifteenth century money, 
beliefs and local administration can be learnt G. R. Porrer 


One more book is added to the vast literature of Tudor humanism 
with F. Caspari’s Humanism and the Social Order in Tudor England (Cambridge 
University Press for University of Chicago Press, 1955). As a matter 
of fact, the title rather misleads. The author is not concerned with 
humanist thought on society and social problems, but only with the 
pedagogical ideals of such familiar writers as Erasmus, More, Elyot 
Starkey, Sidney, and Spenser; in the main, he traces the growth of thi 
* gentleman’ through the pages of Usopia, the Governour, and similat 


works. Certainly, one is grateful to Professor Caspari for here assemb 
ling, in a lucid and well-grounded survey, the various strands that cul 
minated in the personal example of Sidney and the curiously ambiguous 
heroes of the Faerie Oueene; yet one is almost forced to think that he 
has done an enormous amount of work to no very striking purpose 
Perhaps the fault lies less with the author than with the subject. It 
really looks as though for the moment nothing fresh can be said about 
the great works of Tudor humanism. The lesser men, the manuscript 
tracts, the links between writers and politicians, especially that thought 
on the social order proper (questions of the common weal) which this 
book fails to tackle—all these still await study. But More and Sidney, 
the educational ambitions of the century, the nature of the * gentleman’ 
—such themes may now be given a rest, One may perhaps suggest that 
Tudor humanism should now be handed over by the Faculty of English 
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to the Faculty of History which has still much work to do on it. Thi: 
may also lead to a new approach to one crucial question which Mr. 
Caspari notes, only to shrug it off. He is aware that some scholars 
doubt if any valid, or at least valuable, distinction can be made between 
humanism and its scholastic predecessor, but he bluntly states his belief 
that humanism represented ‘a new scheme of life and thought’. It is a 
pity that he has not made this fruitful and important problem the main 
theme of his discourse. The gentry of the sixteenth century were certainly 
not as different and novel as he seems to think; but if, as he argues, 
the question of its education and ideals took a novel turn at this time, 
something important emerges about the stresses and changes in that 
mysterious ‘class’. However, the matter will not be clear until it is 
treated less exclusively as a story of writers and writings. 


G. R. ELron. 


Nederrijnse Studién xiii*-xv* Eeuw, by W. Jappe Alberts and F. Ketner 
(Groningen: Wolters, 1954) | Bijdragen van het Instituut voor Middeleewwse 
Geschiedenis der Rijks-Universiteit te Utrecht, vol. xxvii] contains two papers 
by Dr. Jappe Alberts and one by Dr. Ketner. The first presents an 
account of the cost of the transport of slates from an unnamed quarry 
above Coblence and stone from the. Drachenfels to Utrecht for the 
building of the cathedral, in the winter of 1507-8. Dr. Jappe Alberts 
uses this to show that the tolls exacted on the Rhine for the passage of 
merchandise were not high enough at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century to outweigh the advantage of river transport over cartage, 
though there were times when traffic was driven to resort to the more 
expensive alternative. The account gives details of the method em- 
ployed. Ships, or more or less navigable rafts, were bought up-stream 
and sold or broken up when done with, the crews sleeping ashore and 
leaving some of their men on board as night-watchmen. In the second 
paper Dr. Alberts illustrates from the accounts of Arnhem and Venlo 
the resistance offered in Guelders to its invasion and occupation by 
Charles the Bold in 1473, the collapse of its free institutions, and its 
recovery of some of them on the news of Charles’s death in 1477. The 
third paper, by Dr. Ketner, deals with the early notaries in the diocese of 
Utrecht from 1291 to 1341, with some facsimiles of documents. As 
Utrecht, like England, was a land of customary law, a similar study 
might be useful here also. . CHARLES JOHNSON, 


Most accounts of Spanish colonial trade in the sixteenth and seven 
teenth centuries have confined themselves to describing the trans 
Atlantic convoy system and the Manila galleons. Dr. Woodrow Borah, 
in Liarly Colonial Trade and Navigation between Mexico and Peru (Ibero 
lmericana, NO. 48: Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1954), reveals for the first time the surprisingly great extent and 
value—twelve million pesos in the peak year 1597—of the coast-wisc 
trade between the two viceroyalties. Mexico and Peru both produced 
silver; it was their chief value in Spanish estimation, But Peru produced 
much more silver than Mexico, and in the sixteenth century produced 
little else, other than its bare subsistence needs. Civil wars, Indian 
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revolts and the difficulties of the terrain combined to prevent the 
interpenetration of Indian and European ways, and the acquisition ot 
European crafts by Indian artisans The conquistadores remained a 
small Spanish community, with a good deal of specie at their disposal, 
and with an avid desire for consumers’ goods. In Mexico, on the 
other hand, Spanish and Indian communities quickly began to mingle 


and to fuse. Mexico was industrious and productive, and was short 


of specie, owing to the efficiency of quinto collection and the large 
private remittances made to Spain. From the fifteen-thirties it 
became profitable to ship goods of Spanish origin down the coast to 
Peru, to supplement the costly trickle of supplies across the Isthmus 
With these trans-shipments went Mexican products: mules, sugar, 
preserved fruit; European-type wares made in New Spain by Spanish or 
Indian craftsmen; and an interesting assortment of Indian 


wares 
polished obsidian mirrors, lacquered gourds, feather-work tapestry, and 
the like. After the opening of the Philippine trade, great quantities of 


silk and other Chinese goods were similarly trans-shipped to Peru; and 
this trade, because it caused a leak of Peruvian silver into the specie 
hungry Orient, led the Crown to intervene and eventually, in the sever 
teenth century, to prohibit trade between the viceroyalties altogether 
Dr. Borah’s study is based upon both Spanish and Mexican sources; he 
has been unable to find any surviving sixteenth-century sources in Peru 
Excellent use has been made of the records of the Cortés estate, which 
invested largely in Peruvian ventures. Of particular interest is the 
account of the ships engaged in the trade, the Pacific coast shipyards in 
which they were built, and the manner in which the voyages were 
financed. A description of the passenger service, and the system of 
passenger licenses, is useful to the student of administration, since a 
large proportion of the passengers were officials. Dr. Borah write: 
with economy and precision. His monograph is a notable conrribution 
to the understanding of the Spanish empire as it was, and not merely a: 
legislators wished it to be. J. H. Parry 

As the number of printed Tudor tax-lists grows, hope increases that 
the valuable information on fiscal, administrative, and social matters 
which they contain will soon acquire real depth and solidity by dint of 
comparative study. Mr. G. D. Ramsay, in publishing Two Sixteenth 
Century Taxation Lists, 1545 and 1576 (Devizes, for the Wilts. Arch. and 
Nat. Hist. Soc., Records Branch, vol. x, 1954), has done particularly well 
because he offers evidence for an important shire and because he presents 
two lists. The levies differed in character: in 1545 Henry VIII collected 
what was in fact an illegal benevolence, while the tax of 1576 was a 
proper parliamentary subsidy. It is thus interesting to find that the 
exchequer archives treated them as equivalent. Moreover, though 
many more paid in 1576, the general level of assessment, suggests that 
on both occasions only men well able to pay were mulcted. In this 
connexion one may note that both Sir William Paget, contemplating the 
needs of the Crown in 1544, and the privy council in 1576 laid special 
stress on putting the burden on the wealthy and on sparing the poor 


There is no hypocrisy here, but a wealth of comment on the powers, the 


er, 
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concerns, and the special fears of Tudor Governments. Though they 
might dread social upheaval among the lower orders, no one seems to 
have thought it necessary to conciliate the ‘ economically powerful ’. 
It hardly needs pointing out how greatly this fact differs from some more 
recent interpretations which look at the sixteenth century through the 
distorting mirror of modern economic doctrine. Mr. Ramsay’s edition 
of these lists is the proverbial model. Magnificent indexes enable one 
to get the most out of them, and the editor’s Introduction touches on 
nearly every point likely to illumine material which in itself looks at 
first so barren. Of particular interest is his remark that the great clothiers 
of this industrial shire can be reckoned about equal in wealth and standing 
to the lesser squires, but well below the leading gentry—even though 
Wiltshire had almost no nobility. This should help to drive home the 
real position of the over-emphasized merchants and industrialists. If 
one may add one point on which Mr. Ramsay does not comment and 
whose implications seem both vast and frightening: we have here two 
lists of inhabitants separated by only thirty years, and yet a quick spot- 
check suggests a striking absence of continuity, especially in the towns. 
Places like Salisbury, Malmesbury, and Devizes provide almost totally 
different lists of names on the two occasions; and though there appears 
to have been rather more stability in the rural districts, this is surely 
highly significant evidence of an unsuspected degree of mobility. What 
happened to cause the replacement of one lot of propertied families by 
another in so short a space of time? G. R. Evron. 


As a step towards coping with the formidable arrears of calendaring 
the accumulation of family papers in the public repositories of Wales, 
the Board of Celtic Studies embarked a few years ago on the policy of 
appointing a full-time researcher to undertake, under its direction, the 
task of making available to students the contents of such of these un- 
calendared collections as promised to provide important material for 
historians. In the Calendar of Salusbury Correspondence (published by the 
University of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1954), constituting no. 14 of the 
Board’s History and Law Series, we have the firstfruits of this experiment, 
and the editor, Mr. W. J. Smith (the Board’s first researcher) is to be 
warmly congratulated on the skill with which he has carried out his 
task, The main body of the collection, extending from Mary Tudor’s 
reign to James II’s, consists of the correspondence of the parent stock 
at Lleweni (Denbighshire); a second part (separately calendared), 
embracing that of the junior branches at Rag (Merioneth) and Bachymbyd 
(Flintshire) from the Rag and Bagot collections, starts rather later but 
carries the story forward to the end of the century; and a few gaps are 
filled from other collections in the National Library at Aberystwth, 
with an occasional Salusbury letter which has strayed elsewhere. Two 
Appendixes supplement the main collections by listing earlier corre- 
spondence of the family already calendared in the Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, and Bagot letters which lie outside the main sequence; a 
third elucidates the whole story by three admirably constructed genea- 
logical tables. As the Salusbury family played a major part in Welsh 
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politics and in the social life of north-eastern Wales under Tudors and 
Stuarts, the Calendar constitutes a valuable source book of Welsh history 
for the period. The utmost care has been taken in the dating of undated 
letters and in attributing to their probable sources and destinations those 
of uncertain provenance or direction. Annotations and cross-references 
have been added with the strictest economy compatible with providing 
the necessary guide-posts to a complex story, and Mr. Smith’s nineteen 
page Introduction tells the reader all he needs to know about the rise of 
the family and its various branches. ‘The index is full and stands up 
well to repeated testing. Here and there an extension of the system of 
cross-references would have helped to clear up some minor obscurities 
For example, another (and later) letter from the queer character who 
signs himself (letter 52) ‘ John Briffanuckt Barone’ appears over the 
signature ‘ John Mountfennel, baron’ in vol. xiv of the Historical MSS 
Commission’s Calendar of Cecil papers (p. 173), where it is endorsed 
‘ A letter from a lunatic’; the ‘ Mr. Rede, the chirurgeon’ who appears 
in letters 159 and 337 figures also in the Calendar of Wynn (of Gwydir 
Papers (no. $27), and is the subject of an article in Y Cymmrodor (x! 
188—206); the first paragraph of letter 86 is printed in extenso in Iran 

actions of the Denbighshire Historical Society (ii. 154-5); and in letter 395 
the reading * Prince Griffith’, which Mr. Smith would amend to ‘ Pierce 

is authenticated in many contemporary references as the nickname of 
the reprobate heir to Cefnamwlch (see Cheshire Sheaf, 1948), who fits the 
context here far better than Mr. Smith’s substitute, and should replace 
him in the index. A tribute must be paid in conclusion to the excellence 
of the typography and the accuracy of the proof-reading, and to the 
attractiveness of the new format in which the History and Law series now 


appears. \. H. Dopp 


The fourth centenary of the burning in Geneva of Michael Servetu: 
has evoked a notable volume of essays lutour de Michel Servet et de 
Sebastien Castellion, ed. B. Becker (H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N.V 
Haarlem, 1953)—in honour of Servetus himself and of Sebastian Castellio, 
another scholar whose humanism has within it a premonition of a rationale 
of toleration. The studies, which are singularly objective, are from a 
team of international historians, beginning with a lucid exposition of the 
‘Problem of Tolerance’ by Professor Kuhn of Heidelberg Professor 
Roland Bainton treats Servetus ‘and the Trinitarian Speculation of the 
Middle Ages’, and here perhaps his own great gifts of lucidity betray 
him into an over-simplification, especially of late medieval Trinitarian 
thought, even though elsewhere Professor Bainton has written a fine 
essay about Servetus. The essay by the Professor of the History of 
Medicine at Yale, on Servetus’s contribution to the theory of the circula 


tion of the blood, is illuminating and important as an aspect of Servetu 


scholarship littl known and u idersto« vd The < ay concerning 
Castellio are slightly more technical, and deal with varion yorks and 
special aspects of his doctrines (hermeneutics, aspects of his mysticisn 


and Castellio as a teacher), On the whole, a valuable if somewhat 


uneven volume of essays. Gorpon Rupp 
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The institute of Medieval History in the University of Utrecht is 
issuing a series entitled Fontes Minores Medii Aevi to consist of short 
works, either unpublished or so rare as to be difficult of access, and not 
within the scope of existing series of historical publications. The second 
of these is Compendium Chronici Geldrici, by Henry Aquilius of Arnhem, 
edited by Johanna Maria van Winter and W. Jappe Alberts (Groningen: 
|. B. Wolters, 1955). Two editions of this were printed at Cologne in 
1566 and 1567 (the latter somewhat abridged), and both are exceedingly 
rare. A reprint has been promised more than once, but has never 
appeared, though a much abridged version was included by Peter 
Scriverius in his Batavia I//ustrata in 1609. Aquilius, whose real name 
was Hendrik Arentszoon, was a rather undistinguished writer pf whom 
little is known, and published no other historical works. The Compendium 
is a painstaking compilation from a number of books which the editors 
have successfully identified, and contains speculations on the identity of 
the Sicambri with the people of Guelders, a brief chronicle extending from 
the time of Julius Caesar to the reign of Philip I, and a short description 
of the geography of Guelders and a list of its principal families. Adquilius 
quotes frequently from classical authors, but obviously often at second 
hand. He used existing chronicles, but without specifying which, and the 
editors have only found one instance in which he relates a fact not recorded 
in the chronicles which have survived. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The practice of selling public offices, or of allowing them to be sold, 
was frowned upon in sixteenth-century England. It was an accepted 
custom in sixteenth-century France. And it was early resorted to in 
sixteenth-century Spain. With a vast patronage at his disposal in his 
empire overseas, Philip II extended the practice to the Indies. Seven- 
teenth-century lawyers such as Leén-Pinelo and Juan de Solérzano 
described its operation in their day, and this aspect of Spanish colonial 
administration has long been familiar to historians, It has remained, 
however, for Professor J. H. Parry, in a brief but masterly essay, The 
Sale of Public Office in the Spanish Indies under the Hapshurgs (Ibero 

Imericana, 47: University of California Press, 1953; Cambridge Univer 
sity Press, 1954) to treat the subject systematically. He does so with 
equal learning and penetration. In the short compass of seventy-three 
pages he takes up in turn the sale of notarial offices, of other fee-paying 
offices, of municipal dignities, and of salaried posts, discusses the law 
and procedure involved, and examines the origins of the practice and 
its widening application. ‘What had seemed at first’, he concludes, 
‘a modest and not unreasonable measure of indirect taxation became a 
heavy, unceasing drain upon the finances of the Empire. In actual 
money the system must have cost the Crown far more, in the end, than 
it brought in purchase price. The cost in other ways—the lowering of 
standards and of morale . . . the creeping paralysis of administration, 
the loss of confidence in royal justice—cannot be computed. It was, at 
the end, less a sale than an abdication of control, so complete that only 
the extinction of the Hapsburg line and the accession of a more vigorous 
dynasty could redeem it, and then only in part.” This is a model study, 
illuminating central and local government alike. R. A. Humpnureys. 
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Some Records of Ethiopia 1593-1646 appear in Eng! for the first 
time in vol. cvu of the Hakluyt Society’s second seri These consist 
ot extracts trom the lengthy History of Hieh Ethiopia or lbassia, by 
Manoel de Almeida, and the whole of the brief History of the Galla by 
Bahrey, an Abyssinian priest, who had suffered in the Galla invasions of 
the sixteenth century Both are skilfully translated (from Portuguese and 
Ethiopic respectively) by C. F. Beckingham and G. W. B. Huntingford 


and publi hed with the fine typography and wealth of maps and annota 


tions characteristic of the Hakluyt Society Father Manoel de Almeida 
(S.].), who died at Goa in 1646, Provincial of his Order, nt eleven 
years in Ethiopia, in the heroic if futile struggle to maintain the Ethiopian 
Church in the Romar allegiance, publicl adopted by the Negus in 1622 
His History seems to have been largely dictated at intervals dur r fitteen 
strenuous years in Ethiopia and India, and his literary st talls behind 
his powers of observation The majority of his descriptions of the 
country and its animal and vegetable life, stand the test of examination 
by modern experts given them in this edition On the human sid 
Almeida loved and respected the Ethiopians as men and Christians, but 
an occasional phrase like ‘ they are amazed to hear that in other part 
of the world big citi can remain for many years on the same site without 
experiencing a remarkable lack of firewood’ show that their worldly 
standards were not hi Of their methods of taxation he has to speak 
apologetically, and * their military method with a certain Nhumour, 
divided between his love for Ethiopia and a greatet ve for truth 
The same realism makes him shatter one of the most treasured medieva 
legend Che beautiful italic title-page of Almeida’s manuscript (repro 
duced here 1dmiut that Aby inia 1 popularly called the Land of 


Prester John but the text proves that he cannot be identified with the 
Negus, while of the descent of either potentate from the Magi ‘ no more 
is known in Ethiopia than in the Gospel of St. Matthew Nor, u pite 
of the state and splendour of the court and coronation of the Negu 
do hi country exude yold and preciou torn to the extent repre ented 


by Frey Luis Urreta in his History of Ethiopia published at Valencia in 


1610, a work almost as popular as the best-seller to which Almeida 
compares it, Don Ouixote di La Mancha Something of the cost of thi 
accurate observation may b rathered trom the extract a r yr the 
travels and sufferings of Almeida and othet f his Order 

them was Fr. Jeronymo Lobo, whos« | yape lby nia was tra ited 
into English from a French version | yung Samu Johnsot 
created a new and equally unreliable Abyssinian legend 1 Ra la 


In the pretace to hi 0k on Hans de U lb inanemann Wallenstein 
(Beiheft 38 of the | r ir rij wr a und Wiuirtsiha hich 
Wiesbaden: Franz ww. 1944) Prof Anson | 
compare an A ! Vit I it of ‘ ‘ ! na j tt 
after shaft to | r to dayl t cattered tra ts of : 
metal cf rea ra ( ! j i ina a | ‘ cw t 
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well over 500 pages of this book. Not that the subject of the financing 
of the armies of the Thirty Years’ war would be lacking in interest: but 
about this one finds only very little. De Witte’s life is the story of a 
Calvinist refugee from the Low Countries who became, without changing 
his religion, court merchant and banker to three emperors and to 
Wallenstein whose army he financed and supplied; his dismissal sealed 
de Witte’s doom because of the many advances he had made to Wallenstein 
and the credit operations which became increasingly vast and risky with 
the extension of the war. In telling this story the author gives innumer- 
able details about de Witte’s business transactions in general, with long 
lists of his creditors and debtors, his houses and estates, his factors and 
business connexions. If these have at least a bearing on-the subject, 
there are many other details of which this cannot be maintained: for 
example, a list of the children (with birth-dates) of de Witte’s factor at 
Nuremberg, lengthy descriptions of Wallenstein’s many horses, a specu- 
lation about the possible painters of seven landscapes in de Witte’s 
bedroom, equally speculative conjectures about de Witte’s wooing and 
his reasons for marrying, &c. Nobody could possibly criticize the 
author if even many years of research had not produced enough material 
to illuminate every aspect of de Witte’s life, especially because his com- 
mercial records have not been preserved: but why this enormous 
amount of padding, these many conjectures, and the flowery and repeti- 
tive style which make the volume almost unreadable? The background 
to the subject, on the other hand, is almost entirely neglected. There is 
very little about Bohemia during a crucial phase of her history, very 
little about the war and the economic difficulties caused by it; above all, 
there is no comparison with other banking houses and their part in the 
financing of the war, so that the reader is left to wonder whether de 
Witte was the only important banker on the Imperialist side. Where 
the author has something to say about the war in general, his assertions 
are highly questionable. Thus he maintains that the deeper causes of 
the war were identical in all the European countries concerned, and that 
all the belligerents were sitting in the same boat which none was able 
to leave before the end of the war (pp. 160-1). It seems a pity that a 
series with many distinguished and important contributions should have 
accepted this work without severe pruning. F, L. CAarsren. 


Dr. Millicent Barton Rex’s University Representation in England 1604 
1690 (London: Allen and Unwin, 1954) is the first instalment of a story 
which the author intends to continue down to 1948 when university 
representation was abolished in this country. Her book adds a large 
and significant body of information to the common stock of knowledge 
about seventeenth-century parliaments. It is for the most part pioneer 
work, for no one has ever tackled the subject on this scale. She makes 
exhaustive use of the university archives, and what appears to be a very 
thorough use of other sources. She gives a history of each election; 
biographical details about members and candidates, and from time to 
time a ‘ retrospect’ of each section of her period. At the end she adds 
a fat budget of Appendices (including a list of members), a glossary, an 
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elaborate note on sources, a bibliography and a good index. Dr. Rex 
works by analysis as well as by narrative. She never allows her search 
for clarity and conclusions to tempt her into pretending that obscurities 
do not still, at some points, remain, and her measured judgements and 
exactitude of speech give one confidence in her generalizations And it is 
something of a triumph for an American to write such a lengthy book 
about Oxford and Cambridge without committing any of those minor 
slips of terminology which are major sins in the eyes of Oxford and 
Cambridge. There is a good discussion of the origins of university 
representation—Coke, and the puritans, and the instinct of the dons 
generally for self-preservation in an age of legislation, all play their 
parts. University seats enjoyed a high prestige, and quickly came to 
be the object, though never the preserve, of court influence. The voters, 
small in numbers in the days before railway travel and postal voting, 
were independent in spirit. Members were on the whole of much the 
same social type as those returned by other constituencies——a larg 
number were, for instance, of the gentry class. Pure scholars only 
rarely were able or willing to serve. Nor were ‘ university politicians ’ 
(in the parochial sense) very numerous, partly because university business 
never bulked large in parliament, except in 1640-60. The distinctive 
marks of the university burgess were not his concern for the university, 
or for the world of letters at large, but his bias in favour of king and 
Government, and his love of compromise and mediation in times of 
crisis. On the whole there seem to be no substantial differences between 
the histories of the two universities. The author might usefully have 
said more (though she does say a little) about the working of the uni 
versity constitutions generally. The power of the chancellor, vice-chan 
cellor, Heads of Houses, and the Cambridge Caput, dominated elections 
of all university officers, not only of the parliamentary burgesses 
The weight of the Crown’s influence would have been made more 
intelligible had Dr. Rex related its use in these elections to its use in 
other matters, ¢.g. the granting of degrees and dispensations. It would 
have been interesting to have had the account of the elections ot 1661 
prefaced and explained by an account of the Restoration changes at the 
universities. Her vagueness about the 1677 bill on parliamentary 
wages (p. 252) would have been corrected by reference to this Review, 
ante, \xvi. 44-9; and her statement that the elections of 1689 were * quite 
free and undictated ’ (p. 300) is very wide of the mark. The parliament 
of 1654 lasted for five not six months (p. 189); the secluded member: 
returned in February not January 1660 (p. 198); and the authority for 
calling the Convention of 1660 (p. 198) a‘ healing and blessed ’ parliament 
is Charles II, who used the words when dissolving it, and not Anthony 
a Wood who quoted him. The implication that M.P.s were othiec 

holders is a regrett: bly common mistake (p. 304). In the Appendice 

Dr. Rex might have included lists of the chancellors and of candidat 

and should not have printed what purports to be the letters patent of 
12 March 1603/4 by reproducing (with several scribal errors in the 
process) the inferior of the two printed versions extant. Why not the 
original, or failing that, its enrolment? And was it ever ‘ known as 
De Burgensibus’ (p. 30) except by one or two antiquarians? There are 
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several misprints, minor factual mistakes and some signs of carelessnes: 
in the bibliography But, all told, Dr. Rex has so enriched our historical 
knowledge and so illuminated an interesting problem of political science 
that her readers will sincerely beg her to continue. R. C. Laruam. 


For a long time Italian historians have had it all their own way in 
their interpretation of the two centuries of Spanish domination of Italy, 
and their views on the allegedly disastrous effects of this domination 
have been largely accepted by historians north of the Alps. These 
views were given an even wider circulation by the genius of Manzoni in 
whose famous novel, The Betrothed, the Spanish governor of Milan 
became the arch-villain of the piece. The reaction against this interpré 
tation started in Italy itself with the works of Croce, Nicolini, and Titone. 
What was missing, however, even in their work, was the systematic use of 
Spanish sources—undoubtedly owing, mainly, to practical difficulties of 
access. In Don Gomzalo Ferndndez de Cordoba y la Guerra de Sucesiin de 
Mantua y del Monferrato (1627-1629), (Consejo Superior de Investiga 
ciones Cientificas; Escuela de Historia Moderna: Madrid, 1955), Dr. 
Manuel Fernandez Alvarez, a pupil of Nicolini, has used Spanish sources 
to make a spirited counter-attack on the traditional Italian view. 
Manzoni’s villain, who has long been held responsible for a totally un 
justified war of aggression against the legitimate claims of the duke of 
Nevers to the succession of Mantua, becomes a harassed governor 
general, anxious to maintain Spain’s strategic position with inadequate 
resources and in the face of jealous neighbours. In the context of 
seventeenth-century power politics no Spanish statesman could well 
have adopted a different attitude. Nevers had shown himself hostile to 
Habsburg interests before. lf through him France obtained a foothold 
in northern Italy, Spanish Lombardy would be gravely endangered 
Cérdoba’s correspondence with Madrid, published in this volume, shows 
clearly that by invading Monferrato he did not so much want to deprive 
Nevers of his legitimate and acknowledged rights, as to make sure that 
he owed his succession to the emperor, as feudal overlord of Mantua, 
and to the favour of Spain. It was political tight-rope walking; and 
when the emperor failed to back Spain, Milan and Madrid were left 
hopelessly compromised in the eyes of nearly all contemporaries. In 
sufficient and tardy support from Spain, the foreseeable duplicity of Savoy, 
the vigorous action of Richelieu and, not least, Cérdoba’s own feeling 
of inadequacy, turned the Spanish campaign into military failure and 
political disaster. Dr. Fernandez Alvarez writes, very understandably, 
from a Spanish point of view. But he shows clearly the moral dilemma 
in which Spain found herself, and he does not gloss over either his hero’s 
lack of resolution or the somewhat equivocal rdle played by Olivares. 
His book is a very valuable addition to the history of seventeenth-century 
politics H. G. KOENIGSBERGER. 


| History of Political Thought in the English Revolution, by Perez Zagorin 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954) summarizes in 200 pages the political 
theories of the period 1645-60. Beginning with the Levellers, and after 
discussing Utopian communism, really Winstanley, Dr. Zagorin surveys 
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at length the theorists of the Commonwealth, Protectorate and Fifth 
Monarchy, most of whom are brought out of obscurity with some 
reluctance, since Dr. Zagorin dismisses them speedily and in no uncertain 


terms Several chapters tollow and treat of the republicans or near 


’ 
republicans. Milton is thus given fourteen pages although it is declared 
in the opening sentence that as a political thinker he was not of the first 
order. The exposition is at its best in the chapters on Harrington and 
Hobbes; clear, forceful, independent, and yet too terse, too clear-cut, 
to be convincing in all the points which are raised The interpretation 
of Hobbes is the most ambitious chapter in the book, and probably 
deliberately paradoxi al The cleavage at the very heart of hi political 


philosophy, the stress on natural rights which is unquestionably stronger 
than the desire to validate any government as such, so that even against 
his will, therefore, Hobbes has torged a revolutionary w« ipo! i tn 
assumes that Hobbes was not great enough a thinker to see and to avoid 
such a cleavage The last chapter on royalist political theo: rive 
weight to Filmer’s originality Dr. Zagorin aims constantly and cor 


sciously to give new interpretation or new information about writit 


which have been studied fairly intensively in recent year Sometime 
this leads to irritating footnotes, passing judgement on oth cholar 
without adequate evidence being presented ometimes the novel 

provided by a shift of emphasis in the well-known materia But Dr 
Zagorin has read widely and presented his opinions neatly and conci 

In short, his book, one of the chief merits of which is its brevity, make 
distinctions and puts forward uggestiol which compel reference to 
the sources. Its judgements are usually plausible, although a fuller 


treatment of the major theorists might have led to a more convincing 
interpretation. DouGcias Noss 


Professor \ R Humphreys has sought to help tude ts ot terature 


by writing Ihe Aweustan World: Life and Letters in Lughteenth-Century 


England (London: Methuen, 1954 In tl he ha riefly discussed 
social life, the world of business, public affairs, religious lite, philosoy 
and the visual arts, and has examined the ways in which each of then 
reflected in literature. Professor H imphreys knows a great deal about 


the England ot the cighte« nth century und has tri d to say a lot in a smal! 
space, He ts apparently writing tor the benefit of those who do 
know very much in his preface he eters to " the general tr adet 
consequence, he says much that some of his readers will find tan if 


and, at the same time, says too many things in too few words to case th 


’ 


reader's task. However ‘ the general reader’ may be affected, it would 


seem likely that undergraduates, who are not as a rule over rd d 
with knowledge of the eighteenth, or any other, century, will find | he 
Augustan World rather indigestible That it should contain a few 

that there should be some odd omissions tn t bibliograpt that some 
ot the opinions expr ed should seem que tionabl nould tf [ < vack 
a ground for censure The history-book that contal neit ' it or 
omissions has yet to be written, and it will be an ill day tor schola 

when controversial opinions cease to be expressed. Perhay indeed 
Professor Humphreys is a bit too cautious; it would seem that anxicty 
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to avoid unfairness he has often so qualified his judgements as to rob 
them of vigour, Certainly he says little that stimulates a desire to 
contradict or suggests unorthodox lines of approach. Yet, alongside 
this rather excessive prudence there is throughout—so at least one 
reader thinks—the implication that great writers can be explained largely 
as products of their age, that the social background makes the poet. 
Granted that Professor Humphreys does not believe this—probably he 
does not—yet his book often conveys the impression that he does. A 
reviewer who, in aesthetic, is a disciple of Benedetto Croce, can only 
record his emphatic disagreement. Finally, one particular statement 
seems rather puzzling. Does what is said about Augustan poetry on 
page 214 mean much more than that ‘ the best Augustan poets’ were 
true poets, while ‘ the next best’ were not poets at all? 
Mark A. THOMSON. 


The Transactions of the American Philosophical Society are a timely 
reminder of the historical claim of philosophy to be the mistress of all 
knowledge; for they have included, during the last three years, original 
works on geology, history, literature, zoology, art, architecture, law, 
medicine, and nuclear physics. One therefore expects a high degree of 
learning in vol. xliv, Part 4, of its New Series (1954); and one is not 
disappointed. Many contributions have been made during recent years 
by American students to the history of the French Revolution; but it 
may safely be said that no single figure of the period has been more 
thoroughly studied than Jean-Sylvain Bailly in this monograph by 
Edwin Burrows Smith of Wayne University. The sub-title ‘ Astronomer, 
Mystic, Revolutionary ’ defines the main heads of the inquiry, which is 
indeed more philosophical (in the wide sense of the word) than historical : 
for, after a short account of Bailly’s early life, there follows a detailed 
treatment, based on firsthand study of his writings, and wide acquaintance 
with contemporary literature, of Bailly’s scientific work: his observations 
on the satellites of Jupiter, his Histoire de l’astromomie ancienne, Traité de 
l’astronomie indienne, and Histoire de l’astronomie moderne; his Essai sur les 
fables; and his Lettres sur Porigine des sciences. ‘This, the body of Mr. 
Smith’s work, is full of matters more familiar to scientists than historians, 
even historiarts of science; and they are treated with an expert thorough- 
ness which will excite the admiration of the ordinary reader. During 
the greater part of his life (for he was forty-three when the Revolution 
broke out) Bailly was engaged on these philosophical researches. Why 
was he marked out in 1789 to be the first president of the Assemblée 
nationale, and mayor of Paris? And why did he perish, a victim of 
Parisian indignation, in 1793? Mr. Smith supposes that he became a 
public and popular figure through his association with the inquiry into 
‘animal magnetism’ (otherwise Mesmerism) in 1784, and with the 
commission appointed in 1785 to report on the Hétel-Dieu. But it is 
suggested that Bailly himself was moved less by the need of practical 
reforms than by his growing belief in the possibility of a total replanning 
of society—European as well as French—on the lines of the Grand Ordre 
of Court de Gébelin, an Utopian ideal ‘ founded on the scientific study 
of history, law, and language’, an ideal which was taken up by the 
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Freemasons, with whom Bailly was also in contact. It is generally 
admitted nowadays that, however important the ideas of the philosophes 
may have been to the intelligentsia, they played a small part in the actual 
origins of the Revolution; and if it was as champion of Ordre that Bailly 
backed the Revolution in 89, it was as a champion of Ordre that he died 
in’93. So did Condorcet, and so did other philosophes, when the Revolu 
tion had discarded the general notions of Girondism for the practical 
expedients of Jacobinism. Bailly’s life under the Revolution has been 
described elsewhere (e.g. by Fernand-Laurent), and is only outlined by 
Mr. Smith (who is wrong, by the way, in describing Robespierre as 
‘chairman of the Committee of Public Safety’); but this does not 
detract from the merit of a monograph which, as a contribution to 
biography, and to the history of science in the eighteenth century, is of 
outstanding importance. J. M. THompson. 


From time to time one wonders if the regional approach to economic 
history has had its day; whether, say, the history of the firm or the 
general statistical analysis of growth and decay have not taken the lead 
away from it. Experience proves, however, that the geographical 
link with economic history is too valuable to be neglected. Messrs. 
T. C. Barker and J. R. Harris’s volume, A Merseyside Town in the Industrial 
Revolution—St. Helen’s 1730-1900 (Liverpool University Press, 1954) 
the first economic history of St. Helen’s—is a case in point. The isolated 
chapel-of-ease of St. Helen of 1700, which stood on a road among the 
heaths and mosses on the north side of the Mersey, and exhibited few 
traces of industry at all save an occasional weaver or nailmaker or collier, 
might appear as unlikely to be the scene of later industrial growth as 
some village in Brazil today. Neither did it possess any natural resource 
which would place it high among the centres of exploitable mineral 
wealth. But it did possess coal, which could be used in the Cheshire 
salt trade and for copper-smelting, beer-brewing, alkali manufacture (by 
decomposing common salt) and glass-making. It stood not far from 
other towns and industries in Cheshire and Lancashire which had a use 
for the products of its industries, Above all, perhaps, it was near to 
Liverpool, where there were trade, both coastwise and overseas, capital 
available for investment and men of enterprise and connexion. Geo 
graphy set the scene and could do no more. But it would be impossible 
to understand how St. Helen’s has come to be, for over two centuries, 
a centre of industry, unless we consider the physical advantages and dis 
advantages of opportunity, knowledge and communications within 
which local men had to work. This kind of demonstration cannot be 
staged in the confines of the history of a firm but it can be done by town 
or regional history, and it is ably executed by the authors. Working 
from a considerable mass of local records, they have recovered the 
process by which the present town and industry of St. Helen’s have been 
built up. Their book is social as well as industrial history. It may be 
that, from the point of view of arrangement, it might have been a clearer 
book if the social chapters had been more firmly separated from the 
industrial history. But they do manage to convey a real sense of 
development underlying the untidy growth of St. Helen’s. It is not the 
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least of the good points of the book that personalities come to life. 
Sarah Clayton, Thomas Williams, Peter Greenall, and William Pilkington 


act their parts over again. At the same time, one is spared overmuch 
generalization about that ambiguous figure of economics and sociology, 
the entrepreneur. W. H. B. Courr. 


Publishers on the watch for a new series might well consider some 
of the official reports made to or by British departments of state in the 
eighteenth century. Properly edited, their clear and often incisive 
reasoning would serve students of history, even as introductions, better 
than many monographs, Such a reflexion is encouraged by the long, 
forceful, and informative ‘ Letter’ on Indian affairs in North America 
which Edmond Atkin, Charleston merchant and politician, lodged with 
the Board of Trade in 1755 and which has now been printed, from a copy 
surviving among the Loudoun papers in the Huntington collection, by 
Dr. Wilbur R. Jacobs in Indians of the Southern Colonial Frontier (Columbia, 
S.C.: University of South Carolina Press, 1954). As Crown super- 
intendent of the Indian tribes bordering the southern colonies from 1756 
to 1761, Atkin’s career was shorter and less successful than Johnson’s in 
the north, but if shrewd assessments and circumstantial knowledge of 
tribal politics between Carolina and the Mississippi were any qualification 
he well deserved that responsibility—a thankless one enough, as his 
biting criticism of the previous conduct of Anglo-Indian relations does 
not fail to suggest. The central portion of his diagnosis, dealing with 
the size, situation, character, and attitudes of the southern tribes, shows 
that he possessed, for his time, a rare grasp of American history and 
geography, besides a common sense which saw political advantage in 
the procreation of half-castes and in the use of forts for the policing of 
trade. In comparing English and French methods, it is true, he was 
inclined to overstress French virtues, but it would be hard to question 
his indictment of the short-sightedness of the English colonial legisla- 
tures, the absence of a policy common to all of them, the waste of public 
money on badly distributed gifts, and the want of power to execute laws 
against rapacious pedlars and land-grabbers. More freshly, he argued 
that French success was often cheaply but cleverly won by facility in 
mending the Indians’ guns and the better supply of ammunition which 
river carriage made possible. These neat points he used not only on 
behalf of a programme of fort construction and of a co-ordinated manage- 
ment which, as his editor says, worked all previous ideas of Indian 
administration into one, but also to point the case for an English port 
on the Gulf coast and English gunboats on the Mississippi. ‘The ‘ Plan’ 
annexed to the report is, in truth, a piece of sound strategic thinking 
inspired by a fear of ‘ the terrible Calamities which must otherways befall 
all our Colonies ’ (p. 93); but its author also saw that trade would follow 
the flag and his belief in the power of the flag to keep trade in order 
seems rather naive in face of all he knew. If he wrote the prose of an 
intendant, he also thought like one: it is characteristic of his scheme 
that it was to be financed by a colonial poll-tax or by a light duty on 
French sugars. But his statements of fact are seldom proved wrong by 
the exact scholarship to which Dr. Jacobs subjects them. This volume 
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is an example of American editing at its best, in spite of a very few 
obvious misprints: ‘who either’ for ‘ whether’ (p. 41), ‘ Fort’ for 
‘Port’ (p 57), and (one hopes) ‘ Heady * tor ‘ Hearty’ (p. 6 


}. S. BROMLEY 


The first of the preliminary paper-backed indexes announced to covet 
groups of volumes in The Papers of Thomas Jefferson has now appeared 
(Princeton University Press, 1954). It has been compiled by Miss 


Elizabeth |. Sherwood and Mrs. Ida T ‘Hopper—both professional 
indexers, not editors—and relates to vols. i—vi (1760-84) only Phere 
is a useful foreword by the general editor, Julian P. Boyd, explaining the 
principles on which these temporary indexes are compiled and inviting 
criticism and correction from their users Any improvements obtained 


in this way will be embodied in the permanent index when the series i 


complete. ANTHONY STEEI 


Joshua Watson, 1771-1855, by A. B. Webster (London: S.P.C.K., 
for the Church Historical Society, 1954), is a delightful book about a 
delightful man. Mr. Webster has had access to some material which 
was not available to Watson’s official biographer—his relative Edward 
Churton. In the Appendix are interesting letters not before published 
about the overseas Churches. Watson was a self-effacing layman, of the 
strictest Church principles, and of great generosity, influence, and prac 
tical usefulness. ‘It appears that over the whole course of his life 
Watson gave away more than half his possessions.’ He prospered as a 
wine merchant, ‘ assisted greatly by the war with France ’, flourishing on 
Government contracts. Finding some trade practices ethically uncon 
genial he left Mincing Lane to devote himself and his fortune to the 
service of the Church, which he did without stint for another forty yeat 
This book is timely as bringing to the fore again the ‘ Hackney phalanx ’ 
and that pre-tractarian high churchmanship of which they were the last 
great representatives, which was no less fruitful in good works than the 
Clapham sect across the river. Watson’s activities reflect clearly th 
great difference which was made by the changes of 1832 in the political 
conditions of Church influence. As inheritors of the religious tory view 
of the state, Watson and his friends could press successfully in 1814 for 
a Government-sponsored subscription to aid Germans distressed by the 
wars, on the basis that Britain as a Christian State must perform a Christian 
duty. In this enterprise Watson had the help of Rudolph Ackermann 
Similarly pressure upon government procured the commission for 
building the ‘ Waterloo’ churches, in whose interests as in that of the 
Incorporated Society for Building Churches, Watson worked very hard 
In their day the ‘ Hackney phalanx’ provided a precedent for that 
‘constant and active pressure from without’ which was exercised in 
the "twenties and ‘thirties by the radical left wing. Watson had hi 
part also in the foundation of the National Society; was first treas 
urer of the Additional Curates Society; and, as well, was treasurer 


for many years of the venerable S.P.C.K. He had part too in the 
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starting of King’s College, London; St. Augustine’s College, Canter- 
bury; and Bishop van Mildert’s new university at Durham. Besides 
being a consistent supporter of the S.P.G. he maintained a close friend- 
ship with Anglican bishops in the United States, Nova Scotia, India, 
and Australia and gave them financial support, such as entitles him to 
be counted a nursing father of the now world-wide Anglican communion. 
He has an interesting place in the pre-history of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. For all that he was heartily anxious to maintain the union of 
Church and State, and disliked the ideas of some of the tractarians on 
this topic, he resigned the secretaryship of the National Society in 1842 
rather than acquiesce in the subvention of Church schools by a largely 
secularized State, which he foresaw would sooner or later aim at an 
entire control. R. W. Greaves. 


The appearance of a scholarly work by Karl Schib and Rudolf Gnade 
entitled Johann Conrad Fischer, 1773-1854 (Georg Fischer A. G., 
Schaffhausen, 1954), fittingly marks the centenary of the death of a famous 
Swiss metallurgist. The firm of Georg Fischer has also published a 
short account in English of the career of its founder (1947), the travel- 
journals of J. C. Fischer (1951) and a business history entitled 1s0 Jahre 
Georg Fischer Werke 1802-1952. "These books throw new light on the 
activities of one of the pioneers of the industrial revolution on the 
continent. Fischer achieved distinction as an inventor, an industrialist 
and a writer. He played an important part in inventing afresh two 
important processes—the making of cast-steel and of malleable cast-iron 

hitherto used only in Britain. He led the way in producing several 
steel alloys (the most important being a nickel alloy called ‘ meteor 
steel’) and he shared with the Ruhr industrialist Jacob Mayer the dis- 
tinction of introducing to the Continent steel castings made from soft 
steel by smelting low-carbon wrought iron in crucibles. As an indus- 
trialist Fischer’s reputation rests upon his exceptionally high standard of 
workmanship and on the part he played in founding new steelworks on 
the Continent. His own modest establishment at Schaffhausen was 
never anything more than a smal) workshop, with a maximum annual 
output of only 500 cwt. of steel, !us few competitors could improve on 
the quality of his products, Fische: built several small steelworks either 
as a contractor or to set his sons up in business. The expansion of 
Austria’s industries owed something to Fischer’s enterprise as a founder 
of new steelworks. As a writer Fischer secured recognition as a leading 
authority on British industrial affairs. He frequently visited this country 
and in his published journals he gave detailed descriptions of English 
iron-works and engineering establishments. In this way Fischer—like 
his compatriots J. C. Escher and J. G. Bodmer—passed on to continental 
industrialists valuable information concerning technical progress in 
England. It is to be hoped that one result of the publication of this 
excellent biography will be to draw the attention of economic historians 
to the value of Fischer’s diaries as contemporary descriptions of industrial 
conditions in England in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

W. O, HENDERSON, 
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Georgiana, daughter of the first Earl Spencer, married in 1774 William, 
fifth duke of Devonshire, and soon became the centre of a glittering 
social circle which included Fox and Sheridan and the Crewes. In 
Georgiana: Extracts from the Correspondence of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire 
(London: John Murray, 19$5§), the earl of Be ssborough has edited from 
the manuscripts at Chatsworth a well-chosen selection of letters and 
memoranda illustrating the life and character of this fascinating hostess. 
The greater part of this selection consists of letters exchanged between 
the duchess and her mother, Lady Spencer, who offered much wise 
counsel which her daughter seemed constitutionally incapable of heeding 
Other correspondents of the duchess who make briefer appearances in 
these pages include the banker, Thomas Coutts, and various members 
of the Devonshire circle—the prince of Wales, Fox, James Hare, Lady 
Elizabeth Foster, and the duke. The letters contain little political 
matter, and are mainly of biographical interest, presenting a striking 
picture of a giddy, impulsive girl, married practically out of the school 
room, deprived at a vital period of her life of steadying parental example, 
and failing ever after to achieve an adult sense of responsibility. In 
middle age, Georgiana admitted to ‘ an instability of nature that is some 
times madness’: and although, as she once wrote, ‘my mind and my 
heart always wished to do well’, many incidents reveal the weakness of 
a will overborne by impulse and the gambling mania. The chief theme 
of many of the letters is the nightmare of Georgiana’s debts, which, by 
1790, amounted to at least £60,000, and probably to very much more 
The muddle and irresponsibility over money matters of both herself and 
her husband would be incredible, were it not so often parallelled. The 
duke dared not, when she prompted, investigate the activities of his man 
of affairs, telling her: ‘If I found out that Heaton was ever so great a 
rascal, I should be mad to quarrel with him for it would quite ruin us.’ 
Georgiana herself gaily piled debt upon debt, gambling, shopping riot 
ously and distributing largesse, despite the pleadings of her mother and 
her friends—and then, from time to time, suffered agonies of anxiety lest 
disclosure should destroy her husband’s affection. A good deal of light 
is thrown upon her relations with Thomas Coutts, who lent her large 
sums on inadequate security and was still trying to recover part of them 
for years after her death. The information in the footnotes in this book 
is not always accurate or satisfying. Thomas Pitt (p. 148) sat many years 
in parliament after 1763, and his uncle, Chatham, having died in 1778, 
had nothing to do with his peerage in 1784. The transaction with 
Martindale (p. 112) is left unexplained: it is a pity that, apparently, 
rigorous exclusion of any document already in print has caused the 
omission of Sheridan’s letters to the duchess published in W. S. Sichel’ 
biography of Sheridan—the letter bearing on the Martindale affair, at 
least, might well have been included 1. R. ¢ 


‘ 


HRISTIFE 


Lady Elizabeth Foster, daughter of Frederick, fourth earl of Bristol 
and bishop of Derry, befriended in 1782 by Georgiana, duchess of Devon 
shire, was for over twenty-five years the mistress of Georgiana's husband, 
the fifth duke (to whom she bore two children), and eventually became 
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his second wife in 1809. Miss D. M. Stuart’s Dearest Bess (London: 
Methuen, 1955) is a biographical sketch, based upon Elizabeth’s un- 
published journals and correspondence in the possession of her de- 
scendant, Lord Dormer, and upon the duke of Devonshire’s family 
papers at Chatsworth. Miss Stuart rightly claims that this new source 
material enables her to present ‘ Dearest Bess’ in ‘ three dimensions ’, 
as a sympathetic, even endearing character, not as the deceitful schemer 
portrayed by the hostile pen of her step-daughter. It also reveals with 
fresh clarity the extraordinary relationship between the members of the 
Devonshire House trio—the duke, who bestowed his affection upon 
both Elizabeth and Georgiana, and they, who, though thus obliged to 
share his favours, yet remained firm and devoted friends. ‘There are 
side-lights on other personalities in the Devonshire House circle, and 
one or two interesting extracts from Bess’s journal concerning the prince 
of Wales. But Bess’s record of things seen and heard is not to be com- 
pared for quality with that of Fanny Burney, let alone Boswell: as Miss 
Stuart observes, for instance, of one episode, ‘One might have wished 
that she had written a description of Talleyrand instead of an account of 
the dress which she wore to receive him’: a great part of her gossip 
and comment about persons and events, intermingled as it is with 


domestic trivialities, is of little general interest. I. R. Crrisrre. 


In Persian Records of Maratha History, vol. iii: Sindbia as Regent of Delbi 
1787 and 1789-91 (Government of Bombay, 1954), Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
provides us with an English translation of the Persian reports of the 
wagia-navis (news-writers) stationed by the Maratha Peshwas at the 
Mughal court in Delhi. The originals are to be found in the Salar Jang 
collection at Hyderabad and in the reports of the Parasnis deposited in 
the Bombay Records Office. From the Treaty of Salbai (1782) until 
his death in 1794 Mahadaji Sindhia strove to consolidate his position in 
Hindustan and to control the Peshwa, primarily in his own interests. 
This brought him into conflict with Nana Phadnavis, whose policy was 
to preserve the Chitpavan Brahman ascendancy at Poona. The Persian 
reports translated in this volume confirm what is already known from 
other sources, that Sindhia was never in a position to become a serious 
menace to British interests, even had he been so inclined. With bands 
of warlike Sikhs on his frontiers and danger threatening from Afghanistan 
he found his territories in Hindustan a troublesome charge. The situa- 
tion was aggravated by the refusal of the Rajputs of Jaipur to pay tribute 
and by wholesale desertions from his army. These embarrassments 
enabled the brutal Ghulam Kadir to take possession of Delhi in 1788. 
Although Sindhia recovered the place in the following year his position 
remained precarious. ‘The reports translated by Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
relate to the defeat of Sindhia at Lalsot in 1787, the reorganization of his 
army under General de Boigne, and the subsequent defeat of the Rajputs 
at Patan and Merta in 1790. It will be a great comfort to those who 
have no taste for documents to know that Grant Duff, in his History of 
the Mabrattas has apparently used all the material that this volume contains. 
De Boigne’s own account of the battle of Patan will be found in the 
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Caleutta Gazette of 22 July 1790. Grant Duff’s account has the additional 
advantage of being based on information given him by De Boigne when 
Grant Duff visited him during his retirement at Chambéry in Savoy 


C. C. Davirs 


Sir Frederick Rees’s Story of Milford (Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press, 1954) began its life as an official history of the Dock Company, 
but in the hands of a practised historian who is also a life-long lover 
of his native town it soon became something more. An opening chapter 
sketches with masterly brevity the part played in national history by 
what has been called ‘ the best and most foolishly neglected harbour in 
Europe’ during the seven centuries before the town was brought into 
existence by Act of Parliament in 1790. It is a story that lacks nothing 
in excitement, compact as it is of invasions and counter-invasions, 
piratical attacks and naval threats that chilled the blood but ended in 
smoke—first from France, issuing in the conquest of Little England 
Beyond Wales and in the fruitless expedition in support of Glyndwr, 
then from Spain and the Barbary coasts in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and finally from France again in the eighteenth—-with the 
interlude of civil war in which Milford Haven played a vital part as 
parliament’s one secure bridgehead in Wales, and the recurrent theme of 
expeditions to Ireland evoking the equally recurrent scare of reprisal. 
The main body of the work has a less exciting but no less absorbing 
theme: the repeated raising of hopes that Milford would be allowed to 
fulfil what seemed to so many enterprising spirits (Sir William Hamilton, 
his heirs the Grevilles and Samuel Lake, American Quakers and French 
refugees) to be its manifest destiny as a naval or commercial port—a 
consummation that might have changed the whole course of Welsh 
history; the unvarying disappointment of these hopes (often by what 
seemed to be the sheer perversity of fate); and finally the unspec 
tacular and unforeseen emergence of Milford as the fourth fishing port 
in southern Britain. ‘The volume is illustrated by eighteen contemporary 
drawings, portraits and photographs and by half-a-dozen maps and 
plans—all excellently reproduced; and the story is told with the sureness 
of touch and mellowness of judgement one has learnt to expect of the 


author. A. H. Dopp. 


What did the members of the working classes in Great Britain read 
during the half-century or so following the great French Revolution ? 
How many of them con/d read; and how far did their ability extend ? 
These are the interesting but elusive questions which Mr. R. K. Webb 
makes some attempt to answer in The British Working Class Reader, 179 
1848: Lateracy and Social Tension (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1955) 
He is concerned with a great many kinds of reading, from placards, 
posters and advertisements, through tracts and newspapers, up to serious 
books and encyclopaedias; but, as his sub-title indicates, his main 
attention has been given to reading-matter with some social or political 
content, cither Radical in one way or another, or designed to counter the 
attractions of Radical and anti-religious propaganda. Even within this 
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field the amount of printed matter that has survived is enormous, and 
he does not pretend to have covered nearly all of it. In particular, he 
has relatively little to say about either newspapers or the vast number of 
(mostly ephemeral) magazines and other periodicals issued from a great 
number of local presses—though these, especially the cheap ‘ unstamped ’, 
undoubtedly played, from 1816 onwards, an extremely important réle. 
Op the other hand, he has a good deal to say about Hannah More and 
her ‘Cheap Repository Tracts’, and, later, about Harriet Martineau and 
Charles Knight and the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
About the size of the reading public and about its capacity he attempts 
in his first chapter to assemble such information as he has been able to 
find. This, unfortunately, is very inconclusive. There seems to be no 
way cither of finding out how long most of the children who went to 
school at all, as a majority did even in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, continued in attendance, or of measuring the quality of their 
literacy. It should, however, be observed that the literary quality of 
most of the working-class periodicals and pamphlets issued during the 
period from 1816 to 1848 was remarkably high, so as to make them suit 
able only for those who had advanced a considerable distance beyond 
mere knowing of their letters. It is unfortunate that Mr. Webb says 
almost nothing on this point, though he comments a number of times on 
the failure of anti-Radical propagandists to adapt their language or their 
ways of expression to the kinds of readers for whom their outpourings 
were intended. A further weakness of his study is that he fails to give 
any clear indication of changes in the amount of effective literacy or of 
reading habits over the period which he is attempting to cover. Nor 
does he say enough, though he does say something, about local and 
regional differences in literacy and circulation of reading-matter, except 
in paying tribute to the high degree of literacy in the Scottish Lowlands 

apart from the big towns—and recording the low level in most of 
southern England, Mr. Webb’s book is, none the less, a valuable 
pioneer effort, and it contains much useful and entertaining information. 
It is to be hoped that either he or some other social historian will follow 
it up with further studies of the periodical publications and, over a still 
wider field, of the publications issued for pure entertainment, without 
any propagandist purpose—the successors to the chapbooks and broad 
sides of the eighteenth century. Meanwhile, the student must rest 
content with a volume in which the ‘ lucky dip’ has clearly had a good 
deal of influence on what is mentioned and what is left aside. 


G. D. H. Coxe. 


M. Boris Mouravieff, in his L’ A/liance Russo-Turque au Milien des 
Guerres Napoléoniennes (Neuchatel; Editions la Baconniére, 1454) attempts 
to provide a good deal more than a mere narrative of Russo-Turkish 
relations during the Napoleonic period. The book is essentially an 
effort to put forward a number of general ideas about the development 
of Russian foreign policy in the years 1798-1815. The author believes 
that the successes of Ushakov’s squadron in the lonian islands and 
southern Italy in 1798-9 gave Russia temporarily a position of dominant 
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importance in the Mediterranean. This was thrown away by the Tsar 
Paul when he ordered the squadron to return home at the end of the 
latter year. Worse still, Alexander I, himself essentially a German 
prince and surrounded by German advisers, consistently sacrificed 
Russian interests, especially in the Near East, to his desire to protect the 
German states against Napoleon. Thus from 1805 onwards he involved 
Russia in a series of expensive wars, in which no real national interest 
was at stake. Britain and France, moreover, though hostile to each 
other elsewhere, were always ready to combine against Russia in the 
Near East, especially when control of the Straits was in question. The 
* courant extra-national ’ introduced by Alexander continued to dominate 
Russian foreign policy down to 1917. This point of view has much in 
common with that of the nineteenth-century Slavophils—M. Mouravieff 
mentions with approval the ideas of Danilevsky—and raises issues which 
demand serious discussion. The book, however, is not a serious work 
of scholarship. Far too often the author, lacking evidence to prove his 
point, is driven back on surmise or insinuation of the most flimsy kind, 
or on simple allegations which he scarcely attempts to prove. Perhap: 
the most noticeable example of this is his effort to show that Vice-Admiral 
Duckworth’s fruitless passage of the Dardanelles and subsequent with 
drawal, in February 1807, was really intended to prevent the Russian 
Mediterranean squadron under Senyavin from making a more effective 
attack on the Turkish capital (pp. 249-51). To support this thesis he 
finally falls back upon supposed secret instructions to Arbuthnot, the 
British ambassador at Constantinople, which ‘ne sont pas publiables 
méme de nos jours’ (p. 371). Arbuthnot’s correspondence in the 
Public Record Office makes it quite clear that no such instructions ever 
existed. M. Mouravieff also exaggerates the real strength and effective 
ness of Russian power in the Mediterranean during this period. Would 
Ushakov, for example, really have been able easily to capture Malta in 
1800 but for his recall (pp. 43-4)? The book is based almost entirely 
upon printed materials, but the author has by no means exhausted the 
printed sources available. Several important French secondary works 
are omitted, and, though he appears to read English, no English book 
except Herbert Randolph’s Life of Sir Robert Wilson appears in his biblio 
graphy. The book is not made more readable by frequent and some 
times very extensive quotations from treaties, printed diplomatic corre- 
spondence, and secondary works which interrupt the flow of the narrative 
The seventeen Appendices include a few documents of some interest, 
but there is no map. Russo-Turkish relations during this period are a 
subject of importance on which little is available in any western language 
This gap in our knowledge will not be filled by such a superificial and 
opinionated book. M. S. ANDERSON 


The more one reflects upon it the truer does it appear that ‘ the 
critical period ’ in American history ran not from 1783 to 1789 but from 
1776 to 1815; that the war of 1812 was indeed the real war of indepen 
dence; and that not until 1815 was the pattern of government determined 
for the United States, and loyalty to it as an established entity really 
possible. Until 1815 anything might have happened to alter the direction, 
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to check the westward drive, or even to destroy the existence of the 
infant State. Purther evidence to this end is provided by Thomas 
Perkins Abernethy in The Burr Conspiracy (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954). Professor Abernethy addresses himself in his latest book 
to one of the great mysteries in American history. His book not only 
‘fills a gap’ but for the first time uses all the facilities of scholarly 
investigation to analyse the intricate and complex but fascinating politics 
of the Mississippi Valley at a time when the United States were ‘ united 
on paper only ’ and when the allegiance of the men of the western waters 
was neither to the United States nor to Spain nor to Britain, but to 
themselves; whether frontiersmen, traders, merchants, soldiers or scouts, 
they were, one might say, intriguers half the time and, suitably rewarded, 
traitors all the time. Patriotism hardly yet existed. Theories of States’ 
rights, arguments of self-interest, distrust of eastern government, inde- 
terminate geographic boundaries and ambitious leadership produced a 
series of plots in the west, from the Blount affair to the Burr conspiracy, 
that came close to destroying the new state. In investigating the Burr 
conspiracy, Professor Abernethy has used new materials, especially 
Joseph Cabell’s notes of evidence before the grand jury in Richmond 
and material in the Archivo Histérico Nacional in Madrid. He confirms 
beyond question that Burr was guilty of intrigue, that he planned to 
detach the south-west and New Orleans from the Union, that this dapper 
and elegant figure from the east looked to a new empire in the west, 
partly because he was a visionary whose ‘dreams ran away with his 
judgment ’, still more because he was a financial and political bankrupt 
and a fugitive from justice after the duel with Hamilton. In the light of 
Professor Abernethy’s research, Burr was not merely the gracious front 
but very much the director of the conspiracy, driven on by disappoint- 
ment and frustration. It is, however, abundantly clear that Burr found 
a sympathetic hearing, from Spanish officials and from influential men in 
New Orleans. It is clear too that General James Wilkinson, Com- 
manding General of the United States Army, was as guilty as Burr, and 
certainly less noble, if such an adjective can be used. He turned State’s 
evidence, and by doing so wrecked the affair. On Wilkinson, Professor 
Abernethy is vigorous and hostile—‘ the most skillful and unscrupulous 
plotter this country has ever produced’ (p. 15), he ‘ adhered to his 
turncoat pattern with chameleon-like consistency’ (p. 275). He confirms 
John Randolph’s view of Wilkinson as a ‘ mammoth of iniquity ’, ‘ from 
the bark to the very core a villain’. The trial in Richmond, at which 
Burr was finally, on a technicality, acquitted, reveals the power and 
partiality of Chief Justice John Marshall. It also shows, as does the 
book as a whole, a curious hesitancy on the part of President Jefferson: 
in part perhaps an initial unwillingness to believe the reports that came 
from the west, in part a distaste for providing Federalism with weapons 
of attack on his own party, but more than anything else, a personal 
dilatoriness and distrust of himself in action that marked his years as an 
Executive, both in State and national politics. Professor Abernethy 
has given us a scholarly piece of detection and analysis, and presents his 
conclusions in robust style. His book is well produced, and extremely 
well indexed. EsMonp WRIGHT. 
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Professor Harrison Smith’s Britain in Malta, two vols. (Valetta : 
Progress Press, 1954) consists of two doctoral theses written over a 
number of years and published largely without revision. It is clear 
from the evidence that Dr. Smith has matured both as a historian and as 
a student of Maltese history between the dissertation he presented at 
the University of Georgetown (Washington) and that of Fribourg in 
Switzerland. The crises of representative government at the end of 
the nineteenth century provide a conclusion for his first volume, and, 
with little overlap, the detailed substance of his second. For those who 
want a careful outline of British policy and administration in Malta, both 
volumes can be of value as a conscientious assembling of evidence, and 
certainly they contain no lack of quotation from which the reader may 
form his own impressions. Dr. Smith has read widely and, on the whole, 
well; and his references are careful. By dint of hard concentration and 
assiduous importunity he has obtained in the end an encyclopedic know 
ledge of many varied sources. The first volume was written only from 
such printed materials as were available in Washington, but the second 
volume makes use of evidence obtained from the Public Record Office, 
the British Museum and the Chamberlain papers as well as archives in 
Italy and in Malta. The first volume is of poor quality. Authorities 
from school textbooks to Parliamentary Papers are used in strange 
juxtaposition without understanding and critical judgement. Technical 
phrases are employed incorrectly, and comments, sometimes irrelevant 
and often jejune, are coloured by retrospective interpretation of the 
intentions of British policy. Moreover, the style subjects the reader to 
constant irritation by obscurely drafted sentences which fail to convey 
the meaning they must intend or by pretentious phrases which have 
little value or truth. But on the struggles of Church and State and of 
English and Italian parties and on the part played by the strategy of 
Malta in British-Italian relations at the turn of the century Dr. Smith is 
a competent guide. Considering that it has been printed (somewhat 
shoddily) by what is a party press, his work is remarkably free from bias. 

A. F. McC. MAppEn 


Professor Pierre Renouvin, the editor of the Histoire des Relations 
Internationales, himself contributes vol. v on the nineteenth century, 
from 1815 to 1871, entitled L’ Europe des Nationalités et ’ E-veil de nouveaux 
Mondes (Paris: Hachette, 1954). This is a good deal more than a 
diplomatic history of Europe. It includes two chapters on the Far 
East and three on America. Further, it seeks to investigate the deeper 
forces that were shaping international relations. There is a broad sketch 
of economic developments and an emphasis on intellectual trends, par 
ticularly on those towards a united Europe. These chapters are stimu 
lating rather than exhaustive; and they suggest a doubt whether so many 
themes can be examined satisfactorily within the compass of a single 
book. The strict diplomatic history comes off rather bad! Professor 
Renouvin has no room for details, and he has to give the policy of each 
country monolithic treatment with an occasional novel idea that he ha 
picked up from some article. He gives the impression of not really 
believing in the ‘ new’ history. He has the school of Lucien Febvre at 
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one elbow and the Marxists at the other, yet is still half-ashamedly con- 
vinced that men make history. After discussing Cavour, Bismarck or 
Napoleon III, he breaks off and asks, ‘how can we deny the efficacity 
of simple diplomatic manoeuvres?’ And he concludes: ‘ probably 
Italian unity would have been achieved even without Cavour and 
Bismarck, or German unity without Bismarck. But when? If they 
had been postponed for twenty years, thirty years, would not the results 
have been quite different in the life of Europe and of the world?’ The 
book, like everything that Professor Renouvin writes, is distinguished 
throughout by a sobriety of style and a mastery of the sources. An 
English historian may query the conscious purpose which M. Renouvin 
sometimes finds in British policy; but no doubt we make a similar attribu- 
tion to others. A. J. P. Tayvor. 


It was Mr. B. P. Thomas’s ‘ hope and purpose’ that his Abraham 
Lincoln: a Biography (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1953) would fulfil 
a long-felt want for a single-volume life of Lincoln that should take 
account of the increase of our knowledge since the publication of 
Charwood’s book in 1917. He has fulfilled his purpose admirably, and 
his volume is now, and is likely to remain for a long time, the most 
useful of its kind available. The work of the last fifteen years in par- 
ticular, following upon the more narrowly biographical investigations 
of the "twenties and ’thirties, and the opening of the Lincoln papers in 
1947 have put Lincoln studies upon a new footing. Mr. Thomas is 
able to tell a sober and convincing story of Lincoln’s early years that is 
stripped of fable. He writes interestingly and authoritatively of the 
seminal period between 1849 and 1854, of Lincoln’s rise to national fame 
between 1854 and 1858, and of his capture of the nomination in 1860. 
A great deal more monographic work is still called for on the innumer- 
able complexities of the presidency. But Mr. ‘Thomas presents lucidly the 
existing state of our knowledge. The military story is told without 
losing itself in detail or running to undue length; and the book, while 
putting its subject adequately in his setting, concentrates, as properly it 
should, upon his own development. The uninformed reader is perhaps 
hardly sufficiently warned by the brief allusion on page 216 and the 
note in the bibliography (p. 351) that there are two opinions about the 
merits and demerits of McClellan. The brief paragraphs on Anglo- 
American relations during the Civil War follow an old-fashioned con- 
vention. Mr. Thomas’s writing is disfigured by surrender to a current 
fashion of attaching meaningless epithets to personal names—the ‘ barrel- 
chested Ben Wade ’, ‘ dark-eyed Governor Seymour’. And it is curious 
that Dunning’s masterly Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction are so 
generally neglected by American historians as they appear to be. But 
these are small blemishes upon a very competent and most useful piece 
of work. H. Hare Bewvor. 


Political historians frequently refer to the economic and social causes 
of the 1848 Revolution in France, yet the economic and social history of 
the July Monarchy has never received the direct attention given to that 
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of the Second Republic or the Second Empire and, indeed, it remains 
largely unwritten. Dr. Jean-Pierre Aguet’s painstaking work on Les 
Gréves sous la Monarchie de Juillet (Geneva: E. Droz, 1954) is, therefore, a 
welcome addition to our scanty knowledge in this field, and students of 
the period will only be disappointed that the addition is so inconclusive 
In studying workers’ agitations and strikes, Dr. Aguet has been hampered 
all along by the inadequate nature of our knowledge concerning the 
general economic background. The causes, circumstances and develop 
ment of the various economic crises which occurred during the period 
of the July Monarchy have not yet been analysed, and Dr. Aguet has con 
stantly found himself recounting the activities of strikers without being 
fully aware of what the strike was about. In these difficult circum 
stances he has confined himself to giving what he calls ‘a catalogue, 
rather than an explanation, of the facts’. His book consists mainly of 
a chronological account of all the strikes he could discover to have 
taken place, in all branches of industry, in Paris and the provinces, 
during the reign of Louis-Philippe. The account is not complete, 
because Dr. Aguet has failed to find any sources of information coming 
from the workers themselves, beyond a few brochures and one worker 

newspaper of small circulation, and because in studying what 
he calls the ‘ bourgeois’ sources available to him he has confined his 
attention to those deposited in Paris. In many cases he has found evidence 
only that a strike took place, and has been unable to discover any further 
details. In about two-thirds of the cases he has been unable to discover 
the professional outcome of the strike All this prevents him from 
drawing more than a few tentative conclusions as to the nature and 
importance of strikes during the period. The book is, as he say 
a beginning. As such it is valuable, and no future student of the subject 


» Mere ly 
will be able to ignore it. Even as it stands, it has many interesting 
features. The attitude of the Government and of the middle class to 
workers’ activities comes out very clearly in the pas ayes quoted from 
official documents and national newspapers. The many differences to 
be observed in the attitude of workers employed in the older trade: 

still organized on an artisan basis, and of workers employed in the big 
new factories or in the mines, are a salutary warning against regarding the 
working class as homogeneous, even when the members have sufficient 
in common to be described as a ‘ class’. The way in which Dr. Aguet 
has arranged his material makes the book easy to use for purposes of 
reference, and the general remarks at the beginning and end of cach 
chapter help the reader to keep to a main track through the intervening 
blocks of detailed information. Newcomers to the subject will be grate 

ful for the competent introductory chapter. The bibliography is full, 
and usefully classified. IRENE COLLIN 


Egon Caesar Conte Corti published a life of Alexander von Battenber; 
in German in 1920, based on the prince’s private paper He subs 
quently produced a revised edition, incorporating material from some 
thirty years of revelations It is thi revised edition which | now 
published in English (London: Cassell, 1955). The important part is 
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still that based on the prince’s archives, The rest is well known to scholars 
from the Grosse Politik and from Windelband’s enormous volume. 
Corti does not seem to have used the French documents, which contain 
a certain amount about Bulgaria, nor any Russian authorities. He is 
inclined to exaggerate the importance of Bulgaria in Russian policy, as 
did most contemporaries. If Alexander had defied Russia, he would 
probably have been left alone, as happened with Ferdinand of Coburg in 
1887. The book also deals with the project of marrying Alexander to 
Victoria of Prussia, and shows how, when the marriage became possible, 
\lexander was himself anxious to escape from it in order to marry an 
opera-singer, There is little or nothing in the new version which 
scholars have not known since the original was published in 1920; but 
it is useful to have the book in English. A, J. P. Tayvor. 


Dr. C. C. Cumberland’s Mexican Revolution: Genesis under Madero 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1952; Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1953) provides, what has long been needed, a sober, 
detailed and dispassionate examination of the critical years in the 
modern history of Mexico between 1908 and 1913. Opening with a 
succinct analysis of the long dictatorship of President Diaz, which 
Madero overthrew, it closes with the coup d’état of Victoriano Huerta, 
which destroyed Madero, It is, therefore, a study in the disintegration 
of the Diaz régime and of the rise of those forces which, on the death of 
Madero, were to plunge Mexico into chaos. ‘ Madero’, Diaz is reported 
to have said, ‘ has unleashed a tiger; let us see if he can control him’. 
The answer was that Madero could not. And Dr. Cumberland’s book 
goes far to explain why not. It is marked by strong sympathy for the 
ineffectual politician and good-natured idealist who succeeded to the 
iron rule of Diaz. It sheds fresh light on the political agitation which 
preceded the dictator’s fall. And it provides the best general summary 
of Madero’s own administration that exists. But just as Madero thought 
primarily in terms of political reform, so also it is the political aspects of 
the period which chiefly engage Dr. Cumberland’s interest, if not to the 
neglect, at least to the subordination, of its economic and social aspects. 
In a book dealing with the genesis of the Mexican Revolution these 
demand a more rigorous examination and a fuller explanation than Dr. 
Cumberland in fact accords to them; and it is precisely here that his 
study is weakest. Nevertheless, solidly based on an examination of 
Madero’s own papers as well as upon a formidable body of printed 
materials, Dr. Cumberland’s work is an important contribution to an 
important subject. The first instalment in an ambitious project, it 
promises well for those future volumes which are to treat of the later 
history of the Mexican Revolution both in its destructive and in its con- 
structive phases. R. A. Humpnreys. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Rebirth of Poland, 1914-1920, by Louis L. 
Gerson (London: Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 1953), is a 
handsomely produced elaboration of a doctoral dissertation designed ‘ to 
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show how the patriotic leaders of the movement for a new Polish nation 
worked on President Wilson through the Polish immigrant population 
of the United States, and the Polish-American vote’ (p. vii). The 
author achieves his aim and affords an interesting contribution from the 
transatlantic angle towards the history of the war-time agitation and 
preparation leading up to the resurrection of Poland at the Paris Peace 
Conference. With regard to the idealistic Wilson’s attitude at Paris, 
Sir Winston Churchill noted some time ago that ‘ cynics pointed to the 
fact that . . . the Polish vote was a formidable factor in the domesti« 
politics of the United States’. Such cynics are likely to claim, perhaps 
not wholly fairly, that Mr. Gerson confirms their analysis. Paderewski, 
in particular, influenced the president in Washington through Colonel 
House, but for whom, so Paderewski later asserted, there would have 
been no independent Poland in 1919. The House collection of papers 
is the main unpublished source used by Mr. Gerson, who chiefly relies 
upon printed, including Polish, material. He incidentally quotes from 
House’s unpublished diary the prescient argument advanced by A. | 
Balfour in 1916 that if ‘Poland was made an independent kingdom, 
becoming a buffer-state between Russia and Germany, France would be 
at the mercy of Germany in the next war, for this reason, that Russia 
could not come to her aid without violating the neutrality of Poland’ 
(pp. 27-8). Copious quotations, indeed, are introduced by the author 
to enliven, or thicken, his sometimes rather jejune narrative. On 
notices an occasional slip: on page 32 a letter is described in the text a 
being from Engels to Marx and in a footnote, wrongly, as from Marx 
to Engels. In general, too, Mr. Gerson’s appreciation of the European 
context of Polish affairs seems rather sketchy: to say that ‘ the partitions 
of Poland did not shock eighteenth-century Europe’ (p. 1) is an appre 
ciable over-simplification; to suppose that ‘in the autumn of 1919 the 
Poles . . . seized Vilna in defiance of its award to Lithuania by the 
League of Nations ’ (p. 36) is a surprising mistake 


ROHAN BUTLER 


Professor J. B. Duroselle has edited for the Foundation national 
des Sciences politiques four essays on Les Relations Germano-Sovietiques de 
1933 4 1939 (Paris: Armand Colin, 1954). This is an obscure topic, 
neglected by the principal authorities. Professor Carr, Mr. Kochan and 
others have discussed the period of the Weimar Republic and then 
passed rapidly to the Munich crisis of 1938 or to Molotov’s appointment 
as foreign minister in May, 1939. The present volume is the first to 
grapple seriously with the intervening years. M. Duroselle admits the 
shortage of original material and modestly offers a preliminary explora 
tion. Where sources are lacking, any authority is likely to be given 
too much weight; and a careful examination of the first two essays 
suggests that their authors lean rather heavily on the memoirs of G. Hilger 

an invaluable work marred by hindsight he first essay by Jacque 
Grunewald takes the diplomatic story as far as the anti-Comintern pact 
It attributes the estrangement almost entirely to Hitler’s personal initia 
tive. In the second essay M. Duroselle continues the diplomatic story 
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He discusses the Soviet attempts to build up a ‘ peace-front’ and con- 
siders whether the Soviet promises to help Czechoslovakia were ever 
serious. He concludes that Stalin wished to avoid committing himself 
decisively to either side—a desire which continued to dominate Soviet 
policy even in the summer of 1939. Next, R. Girardet discusses the 
personality and policy of Litvinov—or rather guesses at them. This is a 
slighter, but still valuable, study. Finally, in an essay which take up 
nearly half the book, G. Castellan writes on ‘ Reichswehr et Armée 
rouge 1920-39’. ‘This is of outstanding importance. It draws on the 
unpublished records of the French intelligence service and on personal 
enquiries which M. Castellan was able to make in Germany after the war. 
There is a full description of the various training-camps which the 
Germans maintained in Soviet Russia during the Weimar Republic, and 
also an analysis of the charges of collaboration with the Germans made 
against Marshal Tukhachevsky in 1937. This is a model of how to 
reach fairly firm conclusions from fragmentary evidence. All four 
essays combine scholarly impartiality with clear stimulating judgements. 
The volume is a credit to all concerned in it, not least to the compiler 
of the bibliography. A. J. P. Tayvor. 


Japan’s New Order in East Asia, Its Rise and Fall, by F. C. Jones 
(London: Oxford University Press, for Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1954) has a perhaps slightly misleading title. It is not 
mainly concerned with the character or organization of the Japanese 
empire at its height; two chapters cover Japan’s relations with her 
occupied territories, but rather by way of summary than of detailed 
discussion. They show how Japan, without succeeding in making 
herself liked, succeeded in making the old colonial Powers despised as 
well as disliked. More might have been made of this point in connexion 
with India, where the Japanese-sponsored Azad Hind movement had an 
immense sentimental appeal, and might almost be said to have lost India 
to Britain, though not in the way Subhas Bose was looking forward to. 
Primarily this book is a narrative, diplomatic much more than military 
or naval, of the rise and fall of Japan’s imperial ambitions between 1937 
and 1945. Itis based very largely on ‘ the vast mass of material acccumu- 
lated in the course of the sittings of the International Military Tribunal 
for the Far East’ (p. v). As the author observes, we have much fuller 
evidence about the motives and actions of the defeated Powers than 
about those of the winners. One of the main threads of interest running 
through the book is the partnership between the two grand aggressors, 
Germany and Japan. It was always a very uneasy one; neither side 
trusted the other, and there was hardly any effective collaboration. Their 
interests were too discordant; Japan feared that a victorious Germany 
would have claims to make on British, French, and Dutch territories in 
the Far East, and was anxious to forestall them. Altogether Japan’s 
diplomacy in retrospect looks unimpressive; it was hesitant and divided 
as well as greedy and blustering, and it was clumsily executed, with few 
gleams of the subtlety credited to ‘ Orientals’. Of particular value is 
the account in chapter x of how Japan finally made up her mind to gamble 
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on war, and of how the U.S. at the same time finally decided to stand 
firm. Here this survey provides a supplement to that of Feis in T/ 


Road lo Pearl H wrbour Throughout the book the narrative 1s built up 


carefully and solidly, and it leaves few gap As regards the 


irc of 
inspiration of Japanese policy, we are given many sidelights on individ 
uals such as Konoye and Tojo, and the emperor, who presided over 
imperial conferences without ever saying anything. There is an estimate 
in chapter i of the army’s influence, and its problems and motives arc 
reviewed not altogether unsympathetically. Much more would need to 


be said about big business to give any full explanation if Japan e im 


perialism. The author maintains an impartial and objective tone; one 


of his conclusions that may be a little unexpected is that the Vichy 
authorities in Indo-China did their best to delay the Japanese (pp, 22; 


261). A good deal emerges about how Russia’s attitude helped ¢ hina 
in her resistance to Japan (e.g. p. 172), and about Japan’s chronic fears 
of Russia and hesitations between launching her campaign of aggressios 


northward—as Germany at times was pressing her to do—or southward 
Possibly some light may be obtainable from this on what tendencies are 
to be expected in Japanese policy in the next decade It is useful also 
to be reminded that at the time when the German-Soviet pact was signed 
in 1939 the Soviet Union was actually having to fight off a Japanes 
attack in the Far East, and was threatened with an all-out war there 
(p. 184). Among a great number of minor points of interest 1s the fact 
that in 1941 several American leaders felt that Britain was morally 
bound to restore Hongkong to China (p. 311); a fact in somewhat sharp 
contrast with America’s present conduct over Formosa 


V. G. KIERNAN 


The first edition of the Guide fo the Manuserit t Collections in the William 
L. Clements Library, edited by Mr. Howard H. Peckham, was p ished 
in 1942. Mr. William S. Ewing, the Curator of Manus¢ 
brought out a second edition (Ann Arbor Clements Librar 9 
Inspection does not appear to reveal many significant additi it least 
in the field of British history of the Revolutionary period; the ! 


single addition seems to be the papers of General Lewis Cass, a 
Library has also extended its holdings in the field of Mexican 
This second edition refers, throughout, to the first for fuller detail 


RICHARD PARI 


Nearly two thousand titles are included in-Bib/iographie der Schwerzer 
geschichte, 1953, edited by Willy Vontobel and Lucienne Meyer (Zirict 
Leemann, 1954). Bern, after 600 years in the Swiss Cont deration, bull 
largely in this impressive and indispensable compilation 

G. R. Porrer 


' Reviewed ante 
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Notices of Periodical and Occasional 
Publications, mainly of 1954 


THE AKRANGEMENT has been explained, ante, xxxix. 483; xl. 477. Most 
of the items here listed appeared in 1954, but a few are earlier publica- 
tions whose arrival has been unavoidably delayed. We desire to 


express our gratitude to the contributors to.whom we owe these 
novices. 


General History and International Affairs 


Eberhard Otto discusses the conceptions of time current among the ancient 
Egyptians. Die Welt als Geschichte, x 


H. Berve seeks to define the character of Greek tyranny. (Emphasizes contrast 


with modern dictatorship. Uncreative, lacking positive ideological objectives, 
usually egoistic.) Hist, Zeitschr. clxxvii 


M. Gelzer discusses Caesar’s policy and personality, and concludes (against recent 
scepticism) that he deserves the title of statesman. Ibid. clxxviii. 


Eric Birley, using the prosopographical method, discusses the careers of senators 
in the service of the Roman emperors. Proc. Brit. Acad, xxxix. 


W. H. C. Frend examines the reason why the Roman officials did not persecute 
Gnostics in the first and second centuries. Journ. Eccles. Hist. v. 

A. Ehrhardt criticizes E. Lohse’s discussion of the relation between Jewish and 
Christian ordination Ibid 

E. Dhorme elaborates his reasons for denying the identity of the Habirou of the 


el-Amarna tablets with the Hebrews. Rev. Hist. ccxi. 


F. BR, Adcock discusses kingship among the Greeks from Homeric to Hellenistic 
times. Proc. Brit. Acad. xxxix. 


Edouard Will discusses the philological and semantic relations of véyw, véuos and 
vomopa, and attempts to establish a theory as to the outlook of the Greeks upon the 
ethical presuppositions of the use of money. Rev. Hist. ccxii. 

H. Strasburger, reconsidering the relations of individual and political society in 
ancient Greece, argues that the sense of community, of social cohesion, and of 
patnotism, was muc h weaker than is commonly supposed, and points to the 


evidence (e.g. Hesiod) for a negative attitude to the Polis 


Hist. Zeitschr. clxxvii. 
Pearl Kibre traces 


s back to their Roman origins the privileges accorded to university 


(Special emphasis upon the Awthentica Habita of Frederick Barbarossa, 
1198.) Amer. Hist. Rev. lix 


cholars. 


\. H. M. Jones gives two examples in support of the genuineness of the do cuments 
in Lusebiu Lite of Constantine Journ. Eccles. Hist. v. 

8. de Gaither discusses the liturgical use of the Acts of the martyrs in the churches 
of western Christendom from the fourth to the eleventh century. Anal. Boll. bxxii. 

Emilienne Demougeot exhibits the timidity of Pope Innocent I in political, as 
opposed to ecclesiastical, questions. Rev. Hist. cexii. 

Paul Lemerle, relying largely on the Miracles of St. Demetrius, discusses the penetra 


tion of the Balkans by Slav peoples from the fifth to the seventh centuries a.p. —_ Ibid. 
ccxki 


W. Ensslin traces the development of the emperor’s position and powers (and 


also the limitations on his powers) from Diocletian to Heraclius. Hist. Zecitschr. 
' 
CiXgViIl 

H. Steinacker, in a brilliant survey, defines the limits of knowledge of the Greck 
language in the west, and particularly in Rome, from Damasus I to John Scot Eriugena, 
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and indicates the consequences for the relations of the Byzantine and Latin worlds 
Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforse hung, lxii 


H. Appelt, the origins of papal protection, from Gregory the Great 





(Criticizes current views, arguing that papal protection, usually described as a borrow 
ing from royal immunity, has an independent origin, not legal but moral and re! 
and is only gradually connected with exemption. Emphasizes particularly the charter 
for Anglo-Saxon sees and monasteries.) Ibid 

B. Bischoff makes a systematic survey of codes and ciphers (other than those 
employed for diplomatic purposes) in use in the middle ages. [Fundamental]. Ibid 

K.. Verhein reviews the problems of the dating, localization, etc., of the Capitulare 
de Villis. (Argues that it is a true « apitulary issued by Charles the Great short! 
800 with a view to stabilizing the organization of the royal estates thr 
lands, with the exception of Italy.) Deutsches Archiv f. Erforschung d. Mitte! 





W. Metz traces the source of the Carolingian Brevium exempla ad deseribendas re 
g 


ecclesiasticas et fiscales to Germany, possibly to Fulda. Ibid 


J. PF. Niemeyer discusses the Ewa quae se ad Amorem habet as an authority f 





social history. He considers that the Amorland to which it applied was 1 t proba! 
on the banks of the Maas and Waal, and was possibly a mark, continuing the series of 
these established by Charles the Great on the Channel and in Flanders and Zeeland 
He holds that the Saxones of cap. 29 are the Saxons of Eng 1, and emphasizes t 
importance of the river route through the Netherlands in the early histor t E.nglish 
continental trade. Tijdschr. voor Geschiedenis, lxvi 

I, Schmale-Ott prints a newly discovered poem of Smaragdus (fr a manusct 


at Pormmersfeld) Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalte: 
Walther Mohr argues that parts at least of the text of the Divisio Kegnorum ot S8of 


a document that Einhard failed to mention—-belong to 869/70 and were put together 
in the interest of Charles the Bald, who was anxious to strengthen his claims to Lotha 
inheritance against those of his brother, Louis the German: the Dyurisio is a counter 
blast to the Ordinatio of 817 Arch. Lat. Medii Aevi (Bull. du Cange), 

K.. Hallinger analyses the different components in Cluniac ideas and the idea 
at the time of Abbot Odo. (A valuable critique of contradictory theori Deutscl 


Archiv. f. Exrforschung d. Mittelalters, x 

M Heppell gives a bibliographic account of Slavonic translations of carly byzantin« 
ascetical literature Journ. Eccles. Hist. v 

Léopold Génicot discusses the evidence available for the growth of population in 
western Europe, eleventh to thirteenth centuries. Cahiers d’ Histoire mondiale, i 

H. Silvestre prints a “*‘ Compendium artis picturae’’ from MS. Bruxellensis 
10147-58 (s. xii-xiii), and traces its relationship to other early medieval technical 
treatises, of which an exceptionally valuable bibliography is give Bull. comm. r 
d’ hist. cxix 


K. Hauck attempts to correct the common picture of the literature of the period 





as essentially ‘ monastic’ or ‘ clerical’, by showing the assu« ns of some well 
known writings of the cleventh and twelfth centuries (Orderic Vital W idukind, 
Otto of Freising, and particularly Evbasis Captivi) with the traditions of lay, arist 
crathk households Mitteil. d. Inst. £. Osterr. Geschichtstors hung, | 

P. E. Schramm describes and compares such royal and imperial crowt f th 
period 8 1300, as survive in part or in whole, or of which there are drawings, and 


attempts to use them to throw light on the history of medieval monarchy, and the 
transformations it underwent, particularly after 1046. [Strained and not always cor 
vincing.| Hist. Zeitschr., clxxviii 


Richard Mayne discusses the ‘ schism’ of 1054, with special reference the 
relations between the pope, the emperor and the Normatr Cambridge Hist 
Journ. xi 

Dom F. X. Schmitt, the editor of the works of St. Anselm in important artic! 
sets out the evidence for the dating and arrangement of the saint letters in edit 
Rev. Bénéd. Ixiv 

K.. Jordan discusses (ant pope) Clement Ill’s arguments against Gregory Vi! 
Mitteil. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsfors hung, xii 

Pieter Baldass locates and dates two exultet rolls (Brit. Mu Add. 30337 and 
Vatican, Barberini lat. 592) as from late cleventh-century Monte Ca Scriptorium, 


vill 
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J. Sydow surveys the changes in the central administration of the Roman Church 
at the time of the Investiture Contest, and emphasizes the importance of the pontificate 
of Urban Il. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung des Mittelalters, xi. 

Ch. Thouzellier discusses the relations between the crusades of the twelfth century 
and the growth of heresy in France and Italy. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlix. 


M. D. Chenu makes an important contribution to the history of the evangelical 


idea in the twelfth century among tnonks, canons, and laity, and its theological signifi- 
cance, Ibid 

Eugéne Willens discusses Cistercian concern with the Second Crusade and defends 
the Order against charges of causing the disaster and departing from monastic principles, 
Ibid 

C. H. Talbot prints, with Introduction, a treatise by Nicholas of St. Albans (fl. 
1150-80) defending the liturgical celebration of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
(already common in England) against arguments advanced by St. Bernard and others. 
Revue bénéd. lLxis 


P. Lehmann attempts to characterize the literary and intellectual life of the twelfth 
century. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxviii. 

A. M. Strickler, a long and not particularly illuminating discussion of the relations 
of pope and emperor, as set out in unpublished writings of French and German 
canonists of the second half of the twelfth century. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. 6sterr .Geschichts 
forschung, Ixii 

rh. Mayer comments at large (without contributing any new ideas) on the (western) 
Empire in the twelfth century. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxviii. 


H. M. Schaller edits, dates (summer, 1240) and comments upon Gregory IX’s 
hitherto unpublished reply Comvenerunt in unum, to Frederick I1’s manifesto Co/legerunt 
pontifices. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xi. 

G. Battelli provides an inventory of the so-called ‘ transumpts of Lyons’, i.e. the 
documents containing the title-deeds of the Roman church, compiled for Innocent IV 


as a basis for his case against Frederick Il in 1245. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Osterr. Ges 
chichtsforschung, Ixii 


F. Bock discusses the inventory of the papal archives (Cod. Ottobon. Jat. 2546), put 
together under Nicholas Il Ibid 

N. Kerling prints an account from Reginald de Conduit of the cost of purchasing 
and transporting wool to Doordrecht and its salvage there, 1335-8. Bijd. en Med. 
van het Hist. Genootschap, 1953. 

K. Helleiner reviews recent literature on the economic crisis of the fourteenth 
century, and reaches the conclusion that the cause was not the Black Death of 1348-9, 
but the pressure of a growing population, reaching its peak about 1300. Mitteil. d. 
Inst. f, Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixii. 

G. Lepointe examines some documents which illustrate the extent to which Cis- 
tercian nuns in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were allowed to have private 
property Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlix 

H. Heimpel, in an interesting study based on a passage in the newly discovered 
Occonomica of Conrad of Megenberg (1353-4), demonstrates the existence at Regensburg 
of a native silk industry in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. (Suggests it was 
stimulated by the fashion for veils, or wimples, coming from Paris about 1260-70, 
and probably ruined by cheap Italian competition ¢. 1390-1400.) Mitteil. d. Inst. f. 
ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixii. 

Friedrich Schoenstedt describes the Emperor Sigismund’s diplomatic relations with 
England and Prance, 1414-15. Die Welt als Geschichte, xiv. 

rh. Enklaar discusses the authenticity of the letters of Joan of Arc. Vers. van de 
Ale. Verg. der leden van het Hist. Gen, Utrecht, October 1952. 
C. Marinesco argues that Alfonso the Magnanimous supported Jacques Coeur, 
even at the expense of his Catalan subjects, because of gifts and loans received from 
the French merchant. Prints three letters of Alfonso. Estud. de Hist. Moderna, iii. 

J. Regla4 Campistol outlines the attempts of Gaston IV de Foix to extend his 
influence along the Pyrenees and to win the crown of Navarre, during the third quarter 
of the fifteenth century. With some exaggeration, he compares this policy to that of 


Charles the Bold, trying to establish a middle kingdom between France and the Empire. 
Ibid I. 
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Thomaz Oscar Marcondes de Souza discusses the authenticity of the writings 
attributed to Amerigo Vespucci, concluding against the authenticity of the Mundus 
Novus and the so-called Letter to Soderini. Revista de Histéria (Sao Paulo), viii. 

Roberto Levillier indignantly defends the authenticity of the writings ascribed to 
Amerigo Vespucci against the criticisms of Magnaghi. Ibid. 

F. Ruiz Martin, in La Etapa Maritima de las Guerras de Religion studies His pano- 
Swedish relations during the reign of Philip I, on the basis of manuscripts in Sim ancas. 
First part of an article which is to be continued. Estud. de Hist. Moderna, iii 

E. J. Hobsbawm, in two suggestive articles, presents the economic history of 
Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries so as to establish a connexion 
between the ‘ crisis of the seventeenth century’ and the industrial re 
and Present, nos. 5 and 6. 

H. Kohachiro Takahashi discusses the agrarian system of Japan during the period 
of the Shogunate and exhibits the illusory character of the agrarian reforms of the 
Meiji epoch. Rev. Hist. ccx. 

Olga Turner describes the embassy of Carlos Coloma to England in 163 


his part in the negotiations for the peace between England and Spain 
Hist. Moderna, ii. 


volution. Past 


and 
Estud. de 


Pau! Waldon Bamford discusses the disadvantages suffered by French shipping 
in competition with the Dutch and the British in the trade of northern Europe, 1660 
1789. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvi. 

Herbert H. Rowen discusses the Triple Alliance of 1668; he attributes it to Charles 
Il of England, rather than to John de Witt, who was jockeyed into it to his great 
disadvantage. Ibid. 

Sir George Clark discusses the question, what the Nine Years War (1688 
meant to the Governments and societies of western Europe. 
social history of war.) Cambridge Hist. Journ, xi. 

Valéry Janssens explains the discrepancy between the official and unofficial rates 
of exchange in the Spanish Netherlands from 2 April 1690 in the light of the circum 
stances of the time. This article has a bearing on the history of the English currency 
crisis of 1696. Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. ix. 

H. Smitskamp discusses the attack made upon historical Pyrrhonism by Jacob 
Perizonius in 1702. Vers. van de Alg. Verg. der leden van het. Hist. Gen. Utrecht, 
November 1953. 

Louis Dermigny describes the routes and procedures by which bullion circulated 
in Europe during the cighteenth century. (Important article, based upon private 
commercial archives, especially from Marseilles and Geneva.) Rev. Hist. cexii 

J. Fouchard refutes the notion that the colonists of Saint-Domingue read no books 
or only bad ones. Rev. d’Hist. des Colonies, xli. 

Ragnhild Hatton prints, with Introduction, thirty letters from James Jefferyes, 
serving with the Swedish Army, 1707-9. Historiska Handlingar, xxxv 

E. E. Rich discusses the settlement of the Hudson’s Bay question by the peace 
treaty of Utrecht. Cambridge Hist. Journ. xi. 

Sylvie Mirot prints the testimony of a returned slave concerning a settlement of 
runaway Negroes in Cayenne. Rev. d’Hist. des Colonies, xli 

H. Barth discusses personality and thought of Antione de Rivarol (1753-1801), 
whose analysis of the French revolution was appreciated by Burke. Schweizer. 
Beitrage zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, xii. 

M. Ferndndez y Sanchez-Barba discusses the embassy of Bernardo del Campo in 
London. Final negotiations for the Peace of 1783 and further outstanding questions 
between Britain and Spain, notably the British evacuation of the Mosquito Coast. 
English politics are seen through the eyes of the ambassador. Further details of this 
would have been interesting. Estud. de Hist. Moderna, ii 

A. Rufer traces the fortunes of the Valtelline question at the Congress of Rastadt 
(1797). Schweizer. Zeitschr. fir Geschichte, iv 

G. Debien prints four letters referring to, or describing, conditions in Saint 
Domingue in the time of Toussaint L’Ouverture. Rev. d’Hist. des Colonies, xli 

H. R. C. Wright briefly describes Raffles’s policy in the question of freedom of 
labour in Java. Journ. Royal Asiatic Soc., Malayan Branch, xxv: 

Guillaume de Bertier de Sauvigny analyses the opinions of the American Press on 
the fall of Napoleon in 1814. Proc. Amer. Philosophical Soc. xeviii 


97) 
(An important essay in the 
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E. Kessel prints, with introductory commentary, some carly fragments of Ranke 
on the nature, method and material of universal history. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxviii. 

A. Posch confirms, from unpublished Austrian diplomatic correspondence, that 
Metternich exercised effective pressure on Gregory XVI from 1831 to condemn 
Lamennais, particularly by means of letters intercepted by the Austrian censorship, 
Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixii. 

E. W. Zeeden, Burckhardt’s attitude (particularly in his early years) to Christianity, 
and its effects on his historical work. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxviii. 

Jean Chesneaux summarizes recent work on the Taiping rebellion. Rev. Hist. 
ccix, 

O. Rtha presents the problem of nationalism and nationalities in central Europe 
between 1848 and 1918 in orthodox Marxist terms. Ceskoslovensky Casopis Historicky, 
ii, 

Elsbeth Spring surveys Tocqueville’s political attitude and reflections under the 
impact of the French revolution of 1848. Throughout the article the similarity with 
Jacob Burckhardt as critic of democracy, socialism and mass action is stressed. 
Schweizer. Beitrage zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, xii. 

George Alexander Lensen describes the adventures of the first Russian squadrons 
to make diplomatic contact with Japan. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvi. 

Arnold Blumberg describes the diplomatic manoeuvres of the European Powers, 
especially Russia, in the crisis which led to the Franco-Austrian war of 1859. Ibid. 

A. P. Thornton discusses the diplomatic exchanges between Great Britain and 
Russic «-ver Afghanistan and central Asia, 1869-73. Cambridge Hist. Journ. xi. 

F. Engel-Janosi describes, from the despatches in the Austrian archives, the attitude 
of Austria and the activities of the Austrian minister, Count Ferdinand Trauttmansdorff, 
at the Vatican Council. Méitteil. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixii. 

Frederick J. Cox writes a brief note on the U.S. naval mission in Egypt. Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xxvi 

Baron A. De Courcel’s letters (nine in number) to G. Hanotaux during 1895 
throw light (not very important) on British and international politics in that year. 
Rev. Hist. cexii. 

Th. Schieder, in a lively discussion of the failure of liberalism to adapt itself to 
industrialized society, analyses the changing forms of party structure from 1830 
onwards. (With particular reference to German liberalism.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxvii. 

E. W. Edwards discusses the genesis of the Franco-Japanese and Russo-Japanese 
agreements of 1907. (Emphasis on the importance of the French loan to Japan.) 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvi. 

Roy Pryce discusses the policy of San Giuliano, the Italian Foreign Minister on 
the outbreak of war in 1914. Cambridge Hist. Journ. xi. 

Friedrich Engel-Janosi discusses, in an article based almost exclusively on Austrian 
diplomatic reports, the policy of Benedict XV on the ‘ Roman Question ’ in the first 
years of his pontificate. Catholic Hist. Rev. xl. 

Stanley W. Page attempts to analyse Lenin’s opinions on the role of Russian Socialism 
in the European Socialist movement, 1914-17. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvi. 

John L. Snell prints Sir William Wiseman’s report on an interview with President 
Wilson, 16 October 1918. Ibid. 

Richard N, Current distinguishes the contributions of President Hoover and 
Secretary Stimson to the development of the American doctrine of ‘ non-recognition ’. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. lix. 

Boris Celovsky contends that the Polish Government did not propose to France 
a preventive war against Germany in 1933, and that, if it ever considered doing so, 
it must have between 21 October and 15 November. Die Welt als Geschichte, xiv. 

Charles Seignobos’s last letter to Ferdinand Lot sets forth a summary of his con- 
sidered opinions about historical methodology. Rev. Hist. ccx. 

Arthur Layton Funk prints, with commentary, the ‘ Anfa Memorandum’, which 
purported to regulate the relations between the U.S. Government and General Giraud. 
Journ. Mod, Hist. xxvi. 

O. Brunner criticizes certain concepts of ‘ social’ history. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxvii. 

P. Devos discusses some recent works on Slav hagiography. Anal. Boll. Ixxii. 

P. Grosjean continues his notes on Celtic hagiography. Ibid. 
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F. Halkin analyses the hagiographical content of the Patmos Menology (MS. 254). 
Anal. Boll. lxxii. 

J. Perez Ballestar, in Ideas para una Ordinacién Metédica de la Historiografia discusses 
historical methodology from an ‘ existentialist’ point of view. Estud. de Hist. 
Moderna, iii. 

Africa 

H. Loth adduces new arguments for believing that Cornelius Balbus crossed the 
Sahara and reached the Niger in B.c. 19. Rev. Africaine, xcviii. 

G. Camps discusses the dedicatory inscriptions to the Dii Mauri and their signifi 
cance for the political history of Roman North Africa in the third century a.p. Ibid. 
xcv. 

H. R. Idriss, apropos of a text of al-Qabisi, discusses the extent to which Chris 
tianity survived at Kairouan in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Ibid 

J. F. de Almeida Prado gives a discursive account of the relations between the 
province of Bahia, Brazil and the kingdom of Dahomey, with special reference to the 
family of Sousa. Rev. d’Hist. des Colonies, xii. 

Marcel Emerit prints La Condamine’s journal of his voyage to Algiers, 1731. 
Rev. Africaine, xcv. 

X. Yacono attempts to establish the size of the population of Algeria about 1830 
Ibid. 

P. Boyer discusses the demographic development of the Moslem population of the 
Department of Algiers, 1830-1948. Ibid. 

F. Arnoulet describes the beginnings of European-style education in Tunis. Ibid 
xviii. 

Louis Dermigny prints a Swiss cyewitness’s account of the interview between 
Bugeaud and Abd-cl-Kader at La Tafna, 1837. Ibid. xcv. 

Marcel Blanchard, using official dossiers, sketches the careers of some of the 
higher administrators in French Africa. (Purther curious sidelights on bureaucratic 
morals in the Third Republic.) Rev. d’Hist. des Colonies, xl. 

Jean Chauveau describes the voyage of Louis Mizon to Yola, and the friction 
between Great Britain and France which resulted from it. Ibid. 


M.-A. Ménier prints a long letter from Major Marchand to a colleague, April 1897. 
Ibid. 


France 


Raoul Busquet argues that the commercial penetration of Gaul by the merchants 
of Marseilles was more complete than recent critics have allowed. Rev, Hist. ccxi. 

C. Verlinden discusses the colonization of Belgium and northern France by the 
Salian Franks. (Argues that it did not begin before the mid-fourth century, and that 
the linguistic frontier in Belgium was established only under the Merovingians, or 
even later.) Trans. R. Hist. Soc. sth ser. iv. 

R. Dion illustrates the importance of vineyards to the churchmen and kings of 
medieval France (with special reference to their influence on the location of monas- 
teries and espiscopal sees). Rev. Hist. cexii. 

R. Rey writes on the ecclesiastical buildings attributable to S, Didier, bishop of 
Cahors (630-655). Ann. du Midi, 65. 

J. van der Straeten examines the cult and sources for the life of St. Hunegunda of 
Humbliéres, and prints a Latin rhythmic Vita. Anal. Boll. bxxii. 

P. Riché discusses the authenticity of the Vita 5S. Rusticulae. Ibid. 

Ch. Higounet sketches the colonization of the area between Tarn and Garonne 
from the eighth to the fourteenth century. Ann. du Midi, 65. 

Lucien Musset, ‘ Les relations extérieures de la Normandie du 1Xe au Xle siecle, 
d’aprés quelques trouvailles monetaires récentes’. Ann. de Normandie, January 1954. 

J. Adigard des Gautries continues his very notable studies on Norman place-names 
with ‘ Les noms de lieux de |’Eure attestés entre 911 et 1066". Ibid, October 1953; 
January 1954; January 1955. 

Suzanne Deck sketches the history of the Com#é of Eu from its origins to the 
thirteenth century. Ibid, May 1954. 
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J. H. and L. L. Hill attempt to restore Raymond de Saint-Gilles to the position of 
pre-eminence in the First Crusade of which they say historians have unjustly deprived 
him. Ann. du Midi, 66. 

G. de Beaufort examines the evolution of the Cistercian Carta caritatis. Rev. 
d’hist. ecclés. xlix. 

Ph. Wolff discusses the social and political role of the butchers of Toulouse from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century. Ann. du Midi, 65. 

C, Brunel expresses considerable scepticism about the use of seals of gold by the 
French kings in the middle ages. (Only four mentions in six centuries. But the 
sigillum aureum of the treaty of 1212 with Llywelyn of Wales seems well authenticated.) 
Mitteil. d. Inst. f. 6sterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixii. 

J.-M. Lacarra discusses ‘ French’ immigration into Navarre and Aragon in the 
middle ages. Ann. du Midi, 65. 

Y. Dossat examines the problem of the authorship of the chronicle of Guillaume 
de Puylaurens, Ibid. 

Y. Renouard discusses the meaning of the measure of wine used in the medieval 
Bordeaux wine trade (tonneau bordelais). Ibid. 

E. Delaruelle discusses the relations of the Popes and the Dominicans with the 
Faculty of Theology at Toulouse in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Ibid. 

E. Appolis outlines the struggle of the bishops of Lodéve for jurisdiction over the 
abbey of Saint-Guilhem from 1284 to 1784. Ibid. 

J.-P. Trabut-Cussac argues that the bastide of Créon in Guienne was founded in 1315 
for administrative and not military reasons and prints documents relating to it. Ibid. 
66. 

D. T. Enklaar discusses the letters of Joan of Arc. He concludes that none of 
them was written or signed by her own hand, and rejects as spurious (1) the letter of 
4 July 1429 to the people of Troyes, (2) that of 9 November 1429 to those of Riom, 
(3) that to the Hussites, (4) that of 28 March 1430 to Rheims. This leaves twenty 
undisputed. Bijd. en Med. Hist. Gen. Utr. lxviii. 

J. Calmette discusses some portraits at Toulouse of Louis XI as Dauphin. Ann. 
du Midi, 65. 

A. Peyrégne examines the réle of the Gascon émigrés in England, 1453-85. Ibid. 
66. 

J. Vicens describes the European policy of Jean Il of Aragon-Catalonia (1458-79). 
Ibid. 65. 

Elizabeth Armstrong discusses the career of Robert Estienne the Second as King’s 
Printer, and prints a list of the edicts, &c., printed by him. Proc. Huguenot Soc. 
London, xix. 

Ch. Dartigue-Peyrou prints and comments on eight letters of information written 
by an agent of Philip Il from Bordeaux in 1583. Ann. du Midi, 65. 

H. Drouot draws attention to the Provincial Councils of the Ligue, 1589-95. 
Ibid. 

Robert Richard discusses the money supply of Saint-Domingue, 1674-1803. Rev. 
d’ Hist, des Colonies, xli. 

M. A. Thomson discusses the immediate origins of the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, and criticizes the policies of Louis XIV as showing a lack of decision and nerve. 
(Very competent account, based on a wide range of printed sources.) Trans. Roy. 
Hist. Soc., 5 ser. iv. 

M. Giraud discusses the *‘ humanitarian’ inclinations shown by Pontchartrain as 
minister in charge of the Marine and Colonies. (The word ‘ humanitarian ’ is some- 
what loosely applied.) Rev. Hist. ccix. 

Louis Dermigny describes the connexions between Languedoc and Saint-Domingue 
in the eighteenth century. Rev. d’Hist des Colonies, xli. 

R. Massio discusses the part played by natives of Bigorre in the colonization of 
Saint-Domingue in the eighteenth century. Ibid. 

H. Bourderon describes the disturbances in cighteenth-century Languedoc resulting 
from food crises. Ann. du Midi, 66. 

L. Desgraves shows the increase in the number of subdélégués in the généralité of 
Bordeaux in the eighteenth century and gives a list of them. Ibid. 

R. Massio examines the emigration from Bigorre to St. Domingue in the eighteenth 
century. Ibid. 
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Arthur M. Wilson prints a letter of Cardinal Fleury, asking the Royal Librarian 
for duplicate books to send to the men of letters imprisoned in the state prisons 
Amer. Hist. Rev. lx. 

D. Ozanam argues that, contrary to the version given in his memoirs, d’ Argenson 
was primarily responsible for the failure of the projected marriage of the Infanta 
Maria-Antonia and the dauphin (1746) but that he had no hand in the arrangement of 
the dauphin’s Polish marriage. Prints twelve letters from Spanish archives. Estud. 
de Hist. Moderna, i. 


Suzanne Tassier describes the early career of P.-M.-H. Tondu or 


Le Brun 
Rev. du Nord, xxxvi. 


L. G. Jore describes the career of J. D. Schmaltz, a soldier, colonial administrator 
and consul in the French service 1771-1827. Rev. d’Hist. des Colonies, x! 

D. Ligou prints a few documents on the application of the Edict of Tolerance of 
1787 in the généralité of Montauban. Ann. du Midi, 66. 

Cl. Anglade describes the efforts of a nouveau riche to increase the revenue of a 
seigneurie on the eve of the Revolution, and his litigation with the community of 
Villeneuve-de-Riviére. Ibid. 65. 

E. Bonjour prints a memoir on Necker by Johannes von Miller. Hist. Zeitsche 
clxxviii. 

Stanley J. Idzerda describes the movement for destroying pre-revolutionary works 
of art during the French Revolution. Amer. Hist. Rev. lx. 

J. B. Sirich examines the activities of the Revolutionary Committees after the coup 
a@’état of Thermidor. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxvi 

J. Fourcassié and J. Godechot describe the return of Villéle from Réunion via 
New York to Bordeaux in 1807. Ann. du Midi, 65. 

G. Debien prints a project written in 1814 by a former cotton-planter of Saint- 
Domingue, with some comments on cotton production in that colony. Rev. d’Hist 
des Colonies, xli. 

R. Limouzin-Lamothe prints, with an introduction, fifteen letters from the arch 
bishop of Toulouse (Cardinal de Clermont-Tonnerre) relating to his opposition in 
1828 to the decrees of the Martignac Ministry on the petits séminaires. Ann. du Midi, 
65. 

Georges Taboulet discusses the influences which induced Napoleon [iI to sanction 
French intervention in Cochin-China. Rev. d’ Hist. des Colonies, xli 

René Martin and P. Gamache print seven more letters from Proudhon, mostly 
unpublished hitherto. L’Actualité de l’Histoire, no. 8. 

A. Charles traces the development and decline of shipbuilding at Bordeaux under 
the Second Empire. Ann. du Midi, 66, 

R. Arambourou analyses the electoral sociology of the commune of Saint-Ferme 
in the Gironde under the Third Republic. Ibid. 65 
Jean Bouvier illustrates from the archives of the Crédit Lyonnais the reactions of 
the business community to the political effects of 1873-4, especially the Barodet 
election and the crisis about the flag. Rev. Hist. ccx 

Rachel Arié analyses parliamentary and press opinion in France on Kitchener's 
expedition and the Fashoda crisis. Rev. d’Hist. des Colonies, xli 

Fr, Galabert contributes an essay on the life and work of Joseph Calmette, followed 
by a list of his writings. Ann. du Midi, 65 

L. Desgraves summarizes the more important publications on the districts of the 
Bordelais and the Bazadais from 1936 to 1948. Ibid 

The Annales du Midi publish a classified bibliography (1056 entries) of books and 
articles on the history of southern France for the year 1952. Ibid 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


G. Walzer criticizes the assertion of R. Much and his school, that already in the 
time of Caesar the Valais was inhabited by people of Germeiuc stock The article 
discusses the geographical knowledge concerning the Rhone valley in the period from 
Caesar to Polybius. Schweizer Beitrage zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, xii 
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1. Zibermayr, criticizing the legend of St. Rupert, makes a valuable contribution 
to discussion of the beginnings of Christianity in Bavaria. (The Bavarians not a 
Christian people at the time of migration; the Agilolfinger dukes not Franks or 
Burgundians (and therefore Christian). First conversion by Eustacius is only tem- 
porary; the country reverts to paganism after 639. The second conversion, by 
Emmeram, is also followed by a short relapse, and Christianity is only finally estab- 
lished about 725.) Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixii. 

F. L. Ganshof discusses the dates of two capitularies (ed. Boretius, nos. 49, 75) 
of Charles the Great. Ibid. 

D. W. H. Schwarz reports the discovery of a Carolingian gem (817-875) in canton 
Zurich. Ibid. 

W. Metz, a description of a Carolingian royal estate (interpolated in the codex Eber- 
hardi of Fulda). Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xi. 

M. Kos elucidates the phrase ‘ carta sine litteris’ in the Comversio Bagoariorum et 
Carantanorum (871). Mitteil. d. Inst. £. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxii. 

F. Popelka connects the existence at Judenburg (Styria) of a settlernent of knights 
(universitas militum, with the Carolingian system of defensive strong-points, supported 
by arimanni (berimanni, ‘ Edlinger’, i.e. free peasants bound to military service). [A 
noteworthy contribution to early constitutional history.) Ibid. 

J. Fleckenstein supports (against Erdmann) the view that the dedicatory verses 
in the Prague MS. of Fontinus are the work of Otto the Great’s brother, Bruno of 
Cologne, and treats them as a sign of the revival of Carolingian learning at Otto’s 
court. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xi. 

R. Ahlfeld, re-examining the chronicle of Goseck (MG. SS. X, 140-57) in the light 
of a new manuscript (Leipzig 1325), variants from which he prints, places its composi- 
tion in 1135-6, but shows that its importance as a historical source is purely local. 
Ibid. 

W. Neumiiller prints some newly discovered fragments of monastic customs 
(¢. 1160) from Melk. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixii. 

G. Kirchner effectively criticizes (and K. Bosl, in a reply, attempts to defend) the 
conception of ‘ state planning ’, as applied to Frederick Barbarossa’s policy in Germany. 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, x. 

H. Goetting shows that the privileges of Lucius III (1182-3) and Innocent VI 
(1356), granting exemption to the abbeys of Werden and Helmstedt, are late medieval 
forgeries. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixii. 

M. Hackenbroch and W. Holtzmann cast grave doubt on the authenticity of the 
alleged remains of Henry the Lion, supposed to have been recovered in Brunswick 
cathedral in 1935. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, x. 

Hektor Ammann discusses the part played by Germany in the cloth trade of north- 
western Europe in the middle ages. Hansische Geschichtesblatter, Ixii. 

H. Rennefahrt and H. Strahm revive the controversy as to the ‘ genuineness’ of 
the Bern Handfeste (1218-1220). Schweizer. Zeitschr. fir Geschichte, iv. 

J. van der Straeten makes a contribution to the history of late medieval institutions 
by analysing the charter of Curtenberg, in which John II of Brabant established in 
1312 @ representation of nobility and cities for the protection of existing rights. It 
was planned as a political will to safeguard the accession of his young son John III. 
Schweizer Beitrage zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, xii. 

G. B. Fowler prints a short anonymous treatise ‘ De officio ancillari b. Virginis 
Mariae’, which he attributes to Abbot Engelbert of Admont. Méitteil. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. 
Geschichtsforschung, Ixii. 

H. Ammann considers the growth of cities of the Vaud, 1100-1400 and deductions 
from this. Ober das Waatlindische Stidtewesen im Mittelalter und ber Landschaft- 
liches Stiidtewesen im Allgemeinen. Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte, iv. 

H. S. Offler shows that the theoretical opponents of the papacy (Marsilius, the 
dissident Franciscans and Ockham) exercised little influence over Louis of Bavaria’s 
policy in 1331. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xi. 

G. Kirchner describes a newly-found manuscript of the chronicle of Gobelinus 
Person (1358-¢. 1425). Ibid. 

A. Hoffmann, using a newly discovered register of the salt customs-office at 
Sarmingstein on the Danube, produces figures for the salt-trade from the salt-mines 
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of the Solzkammerzut (Hallstatt) in the period 1480-7. (In the hands of a small 
group of financiers.) Mitteilungen d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxii 

E. Walder traces the political content of the twelve articles of the German peasantry 
of 1525. They do not aim at any constitutional reform for empire or territory but 
outline a programme of municipal autonomy for the village. 


Schweizer Beitrige zur 
Allgemeinen Geschichte, xii. 


F. Kavka makes an interesting attempt to re-assess the political, military and 
economic factors which determined the creation of the multi-national Habsburg 
monarchy in the Danubian area in 1526. Ceskoslovensk} Casopis Historicky, ii 

H. Kramer describes the court, household and daily life of Charles V of Lorraine 
and his consort, Eleanor Maria, widow of King Michael of Poland, at Innsbruck after 
1678. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxii. 

Walter M. Simon describes the different varieties of patriotism prevalent in Germany 
during the period of the Stein reforms. Amer. Hist. Rev. lix 

O. Vossler, Humboldt’s ideas in the founding of Berlin university Hist. Zeitsche. 
elxxviii. 

A. Miller prints essential parts of a letter from J. C. Orelli advocating a university 
of Zirich, 1833 and suggesting names of professors. Schweizer. Zeit. fiir. Geschichte, 
iv. 

P. E, Schramm describes the influence of English competition and markets on 
certain branches of German commerce and industry (agriculture, iron, linen, shipping) 
about 1840. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxii. 

Theodore S. Hamerow reviews briefly the historiography of the German Revolution 
of 1848. Amer. Hist. Rev. lx. 

H. Strauss discusses the political philosophy of the Prussian Radical Arnold Ruge, 
who started as an adherent of the Hegel school and a Protestant Liberal and became, 
under the influence of Feuerbach and repelled by Frederick William IV's romanticism, 
a champion of a political religion with the aim of compulsory education to democracy. 
Schweizer Beitrage zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, xii. 

E. Meyer describes Theod. Mommsen’s life and work as professor of Roman law 
in Ziirich (1852-4). The list of completed publications besides a very full programme 
of teaching and faculty activities is impressive. Ibid. 

J. K. Mayr describes the early career of the historian, Theodor Sickel (exile from 
Prussia after 1849, residence in France, work in Italian archives, establishment in 
Vienna. Interesting for difficulties facing Protestants in Austria ¢. 1860). Mitteil. 
d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxii. 

A. Largiadér, Sickel’s relations with the Swiss historians, Georg von Wyss and 
Gerold Meyer von Knonau, and his influence on Swiss historiography. Ibid 

P. Wentzcke, Julius Ficker’s connexions with von Wydenbrugk and the German 
* Reform League ’ (1862). Ibid. 

G. Ritter surveys the problem of German militarism from Frederick the Great to 
Hitler, with particular reference to the period of Manteuffel, Alvensleben and Moltke. 
[Tendentious.] Hist. Zeitschrift. clxxvii. 

G. W. F. Hallgarten discovers Holstein’s famous ‘ secret’—an affaire (1867) with 
the wife of the American senator, Charles Sumner, which was crossed by Bismarck. 
Ibid. 

W. Bussmann traces the development of Treitschke’s political ideas from liberal 
idealism to (anti-British) imperialism. [An objective and stimulating assessment.) 
Ibid. 

Eberhard Kessel describes the activities and policy of Count Waldersee as quarter- 
master-general and chief of the General Staff. Die Welt als Geschichte, xiv. 

Paul Hirsch prints thirty letters from the historians Lamprecht, Marcks and Meinecke 
to Harry Bresslau. Ibid. 

Hans W. Gatzke analyses briefly the contents of the unpublished Scresemann papers. 
Journ. Mod, Hist. xxvi. 

M. von Hagen attributes the failure of papal mediation (1917) to the attitude of 
Kihlmann. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxvii. 

W. Conze analyses the collapse of the German parliamentary systern in 1930 
(Warns against exaggeration of the immediate causes, particularly the economic crisis; 
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‘the economic crisis only brought to actuality a potentially existing structural crisis 
of long duration’.) [Competent and valuable.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxvii. 

P. Klucke reports on the programme of a Munich institute under his direction, 
which has the rise and development of the Nazi regime as its subject. Schweizer 
Beitrage zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, xii. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Kenneth Steer assesses the archaeological advances achieved in Scotland since 
1937 and reviews the present state of knowledge of the Roman occupation from the 
time of Agricola to that of Septimius Severus. (Map showing forts, camps, walls 
and roads.) Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxiii. 

J. N. L. Myres shows how the distribution in England and on the Continent of a 
distinctive form of pottery throws light on Saxon immigration in the fifth century. 
Antiquaries Journ. xxxiv. 


Kenneth Sisam renews the attempt to disentangle the Anglo-Saxon royal genealogies. 
Proc. Brit. Acad, xxxix. 

E. T. Leeds endeavours to relate the archaeological evidence for the Anglo-Saxon 
settlement of the East Midlands to the relevant portions of the Tribal Hidage. 
Antiquaries Journ. xxxiv. 

Ludwig Bieler criticizes Dr. Muchrone’s theory that the notulae of the Book of 
Armagh were the work of the ninth-century Ferdomnach. Scriptorium, viii. 

J. O. Prestwich stresses the importance of mercenary troops in the century following 
1066 and argues that the demands of war finance are the main key to the administrative 
history of this period. (An interesting and suggestive paper.) Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 
sth ser. iv. 

Joan C. Lancaster reconsiders the origin of the forged charters of Coventry abbey, 
which she dates 1100 to 1140. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxvii. 

Aubrey Gwynn discusses the custody and transmission of the Book of Kells from 
the twelfth century to 1661. Irish Hist. Studies, ix. 

Aubrey Gwynn argues that the abbey of St. James at Ratisbon and its daughter 
houses (e.g. Erfurt and Wurzburg) were Irish Benedictine monasteries between the 
twelfth and sixteenth centuries, before being taken over by Scottish monks, for whom 
they served as centres in the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries. (The argument 
turns largely on the significance of the ambiguous term Scotus, as used in the early 
middle ages.) Innes Rev. v. 

K. Major makes a preliminary survey of the administration of the common fund 
of the dean and Chapter of Lincoln Cathedral from the twelfth to the fourteenth century. 
Journ. Eccles, Hist. v. 

J. Gilbert Jenkins prints, from the Stowe MSS. in the Huntington Library, seven- 
teenth-century extracts of the lost cartulary of Nutley abbey. Huntington Lib. Quart. 
xvii. 


E. St. John Brooks describes briefly two daughter houses of Glastonbury abbey in 
Ireland. Proc. Royal Irish Acad. lvi. 


K. W,. Humphreys prints with an introduction three letters of William of Thetford, 
O.P. Journ. Eccles. Hist. v. 


D. A. Callus discusses the contribution to patristic study made by Robert Grosseteste 
and Robert Kilwardby. Ibid. 
G. Barraclough assembles evidence for the influence of formulae of the papal 


chancery on English chancery practice in the reign of Henry III. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. 
ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxii. 


W. Croft Dickinson prints the financial record of a chamberlain ayre held at Aberdeen 
in either 1399 or 1400, and elucidates the relationship, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, between the chamberlain and the individual burghs. Scot. Hist. Rev. 
xxxiii. 

P. Grosjean describes the hagiographical sources and cult of Thomas de la Hale, 
monk of Dover Priory, killed by the French in 1295. Anal. Boll. lxxii. 

I, J. Sanders prints two early fourteenth-century lists of burgesses respectively of 
Aberystwyth and Cardigan. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xv. 
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S. Harrison Thomson draws attention to some unpublished questions of Walter 
Burley on the Physics in MS. Basel F. v. 12 (prints the incipits and one specimen 
question). Mitteil. d. Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixii. 

D. Hay stresses the importance of the spoils of war, above all of ransoms, in four 
teenth-century warfare, and discusses the principles on which they were divided between 
the king and his subordinates, largely on the basis of evidence from indentures. 
R. Hist. Soc. sth ser. iv. 

Joseph H. Dahmus reviews briefly Richard II’s relations with the Papacy, with 
special reference to church appointments and taxation. Cath. Hist. Rev. xxxix 

Margaret Archer describes the dealings of Bishop Repingdon with his cathedral 
chapter. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. iv 

F. R. H. Du Boulay describes the estates of the archbishops of Canterbury in the 
bailiwick of Pagham during the fifteenth century. History, n.s. xxxviii 

J. L. Kirby comments upon an account of Robert Southwell, receiver-general of 
John Mowbray, carl marshal, 1422-3. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxvii 

A. R. Myers prints some household ordinances of Henry VI and dates 1445, 
showing importance of the counting house. Bull. John Rylands Lib. 36 

P. A. Kennedy prints an inventory of the goods of Henry de Vere of Addington, 
1493. Northants. Past and Present, ii. 

J. H. Burns summarizes, in what he calls ‘ an interim report’, new evidence on the 
career of John Major, whose birth he ascribes to 1467 (or early 1468), rather than the 
traditional 1469-70. Innes Rev. v. 

T. Jones prints the original Welsh text of an eye-witness’s account of the duke 
of Suffolk’s expedition to Montdidier in 1523: the author, Elis Graffydd, was a Welsh 
man in the garrison of Calais. An English translation of this account published in 
Bull. of Faculty of Arts, Fouad I University, Cairo, vol. vii, is not entirely accurate 
Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xv 

G. R. Elton supplements his earlier note on parliamentary drafts in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxvii. 

G. R. Elton illustrates, from the career of George Whelplay, the trade of informing 
for profit in the reign of Henry VIII]. Cambridge Hist. Journ. xi 

G. Williams continues his discussion of the Protestant experiment in the diocese 
of St. Davids, and considers the episcopate of Bishop Robert Farrar, burnt at the 
stake in 1555. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xvi 

L. Antheunis discusses Catholic interests in the succession to Queen Elizabeth |, 
mainly on the basis of Calendar State Papers, Spanish. Rev. d’Hist. ecclés, xlix 

Rev. David McRoberts argues that the recently restored ‘ Provost Skene’s hous 
(Aberdeen) contained a secret Catholic chapel, furnished about 1626. Innes Rev. v 

W. A. Gatherer elucidates the details of Queen Mary’s journey from Aberdeen to 
Inverness at the beginning of September 1562. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxiii 

D. MeN. Lockie describes the political career of Leslie, bishop of Ross, and 
prints the bishop’s Narratio to the Emperor, comparing it with the Re/atio tran 
scribed by McClure. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. iv 


Trans. 


John L. Campbell discusses the genealogy of the MacNeils of Barra in the genera 
tion following the death of Ruairi an Tartair (¢. 1620). Innes Rev 

W. J. Smith prints inventories of the chattels of Sir Robert Salesbury (died 1599) 
in his two mansions of Bachymbyd (Denbighshire) and Rug (Merionethshire), and in 
his farm house at Pool Park (Denbighshire). The documents give interesting details 
about the three houses as well as about their contents. Bull. of Board of Celtic 
Studies, xv 

George L. Mosse discusses the casuistry of William Perkins and William Ames 
(But what has Macchiavelli to do with all this?) Huntington Lib. Quart. xvii 

Francis Shearman argues that James Wood, the ‘ young laird’ of Boniton, in 
Angus, beheaded in 1601 on a charge of treason, really suffered death, at the insistence 
of the Presbyterians, for his Roman Catholic faith. Innes Rev 

Joan Wake prints, with Introduction, an eyewitness’s account of the last days of 
Francis Tresham. Northants. Past and Present, ii 





W. Kellaway prints two letters of William Laud written while he was president 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. Journ. Eccles. Hist. v 
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B. Katherine Brown, in an interesting but controversial article, contests the ac- 
cepted view that the New England political system was mainly oligarchic. Amer. 
Hist. Rev. lix. 

Rev. Cathaldus Giblin prints an Italian summary (serving as a kind of index) of 
those transactions of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide which dealt with the mission 
in Scotland between 1623 and 1670. (Full commentaries and additional material in 
notes.) Innes Rev. v. 


A. H. Dodd discusses New England influences in early Welsh puritanism. Bull. 
of Board of Celtic Studies, xvi. 

Joan Thirsk discusses the settlement of the Crown, Church and delinquents’ lands 
at the Restoration. Journ. Mod, Hist. xxvi. 

M. A. Thomson briefly discusses the increase of parliamentary control over British 
foreign policy, 1689-1714. History, n.s. xxxviii. 

Caroline Robbins gives an account of the life and opinions of Francis Hutchison, 
with special reference to his attitude to political questions. William and Mary Quart. 
grd ser. xi. 


J. Kent Clark attempts to explain when and why Swift began to dislike the Dutch. 
Huntington Lib. Quart. xvii. 

Jacob M. Price discusses and explains the rise of Glasgow in the tobacco trade of 
Virginia and Maryland, 1707~75. William and Mary Quart. 3rd ser. xi. 

W. E. Minchinton describes in some detail the economic life of Bristol in the 
eighteenth century. Trans. R. Hist. Soc. sth ser. iv. 

W. R. Ward. The land tax in Scotland, 1707-98. Analyses administrative 
difficulties of collection. Bull. John Rylands Lib. 37. 

John Mason discusses the ‘ charity schools’ established in the Highlands during 
the eighteenth century by the Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge; 
they taught boys reading, writing and arithmetic, and girls spinning, sewing and 
knitting. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxiii. 

John Clive and Bernard Baylin briefly compare Scotland and North America as 
cultural provinces of England in the eighteenth century. William and Mary Quart. 
ard seri xi. 

Robert G. Schafer describes the measures taken by the first duke of Chandos to 
obtain control of the parliamentary borough of Steyning and to win a by-election there. 
Huntington Lib. Quart. xvii. 

C. Collyer discusses the efforts of the marquesses of Rockingham to gain control 
of Yorkshire county politics, 1742-61. Thoresby Soc. Miscellany, 12. 

Sir John Cameron, re-examining the ‘ muddled and confused’ proceedings at the 
Appin murder trial of James Stewart (1752), finds that the proper verdict, on the 
evidence that survives, would have been ‘ not proven’. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxiii. 

Peter F. Anson discusses the styles and the architects of the Roman Catholic 
churches built in Scotland between the Reformation and the first World War. (14 
plates.) Innes Rev. v. 

Betty Kemp prints 33 letters illustrative of ‘post office administration, some letters 
of Sir Francis Dashwood, 1766-81. Bull. John Rylands Lib. 37. 

Dalphy I. Fagerstrom discusses the effect of the American Revolution on the 
movements for reform in Scotland, William and Mary Quart. 3rd ser. xi. 

Olive Gee discusses Charles Jenkinson’s administration of the office of Secretary- 
at-War, 1779-82. Journ, Mod. Hist. xxvi. 

E. Giddey traces the unsuccessful efforts of J. S. Erskine to raise and maintain for 
Great Britain a Swiss regiment, 1779-86. Schweizer. Zeitschr. fir Geschichte, iv. 

G. QO. Sayles prints, from the Stowe manuscripts at the Huntington Library, a 
collection of character sketches of the members of the Irish parliament in 1782. Proc. 
Royal Irish Acad. lvi. 

Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., prints, with Introduction, a letter from Dr. Charles Nisbet 
of Montrose to Dr, John Witherspoon on emigration to America, 1784. William 
and Mary Quart. 3rd ser. xi. 

Louis Allen discusses briefly the career of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. (Very 
critical of Purcell’s biography.) Cath. Hist. Rev. xl. 

Trygve R. Tholfsen discusses the place of the artisan in the culture of carly Vic- 
torian Birmingham. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. iv. 
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R. K. Webb finds, from parliamentary reports and a few local surveys, some con- 
firmation for the tradition of a high degree of literacy among Scottish working ciass 
families in the 1830s and 1840s. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxiii. 

David Spring discusses the attitude of the fifth Earl Fitzwilliam to the Corn Laws. 
(Important article, illustrating the inadequacy of the categories within which the Corn 
Laws are usually discussed.) Amer. Hist. Rev. lix 

P. J. Welch sets out diverse views on the alienation of capitular property in 
England (1832-40). Journ. Eccles. Hist. v. 

Oliver MacDonagh discusses the regulation of the emigrant traffic from the United 
Kingdom, 1842-55, as a new departure in social theory and administration. Irish 
Hist. Studies, ix. 

David Large describes the manoeuvres of Lord Londonderry which led to the 
election of Bright as M.P. for Durham City, 1843. Durham Univ. Journ. xlvii 

C. H. Stuart discusses the disintegration of the Peelites in the period after 1846 
and stresses the importance of personal factors in the formation of the coalition Govern 
ment of 1852. Trans. R. Hist. Soc. sth ser. iv. 

A. J. P. Taylor, John Bright and the Crimean War. (Bright's opposition to 
Crimean War significant but impulsive, and based on inadequate knowledge.) Bull 
John Rylands Lib. 36. 

Erik Moller examines the divisions in the Cabinet, and shows that Palmerston’s 
failure to win the support of his ministerial colleagues prevented British intervention 
in the Dano-German conflict in 1863-4. They held that non-intervention was more 
in keeping with British interests. This belief carried much more weight than did the 
pro-German attitude of Queen Victoria. Historisk Tidsskrift, 1954. 

Lawrence J. McCaffrey describes the general clection of 1874 in Ireland. Irish 
Hist. Studies, ix. 

Ethel Drus prints, with commentary, twenty-four documents from the Chamberlain 
papers concerning British relations with the Transvaal, 1896-99. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, xxvii. 

J. A. S. Grenville discusses Lansdowne’s proposal to the British Cabinet, 12 March 
1901, for a secret agreement with Germany. Ibid. 

Alice Teichova ascribes to the Bank of England the direction of British foreign 
policy between the two wars; that policy was designed to restore Britain’s world 
hegemony as against the United States and the U.S.S.R. by using Nazi Germany as its 
instrument. Ceskoslovensky Casopis Historicky, ii. 

Maurice W. Beresford concludes his survey of the lost villages of Yorkshire 
Yorks. Arch. Journ. xxxviii. 


Italy 


José Ruysschaert completes a critical discussion of the reports and comments on 
the Vatican excavations. Rev. d’bist. ecclés. xlix 

André Chastagnol discusses briefly the organization of the meat supply for the city 
of Rome in the fourth and fifth centuries a.p. Rev. Hist. ccx 

W. Heinemeyer discusses at length the Peace of Montebello (1175), and the nego 
tiations between Frederick Barbarossa and the Lombard cities. (The armistice was 
not followed by a definite peace, which was to include the pope, because of Frederick's 
insistence on the destruction of Alessandria.) Deutsches Archiv f. Erforschung d 
Mittelalters, xi. 


G. Meersseman and E. Adda examine the history and constitution of a community 
of married penitents established in connexion with the church of St. Didier near 
Vicenza, and print its cartulary for the years 1185-1236. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlix 

Dione R. Clementi. Some unnoticed aspects of the Emperor Henry VI's conquest 
of the Norman kingdom of Sicily ; 
and 1194, and prints two privileges. Bull. John Rylands Lib. 4¢ 


discusses the policy behind the campaigns of 1191 


R. M. Kloos prints two extravagant eulogies of Frederick II and of Petrus de Vinea, 
and a similar introduction to the Constitutions of Melfi, all three of which he attributes 
to a certain Nicholas of Bari. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, x 
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A. Nitschke, the manuscript of the chronicle attributed to Nicholas of Jamsilla. 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xi. 

G. Mollat asserts the insight, energy and endurance of Pope Gregory XI against 
the customary view of him. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlix. 

Elisabeth Pellegrin identifies the portrait of Galeazzo II Visconti in Paris, B.N. 
lat. 1142 and Madrid, B.N. 601 (M. 227). Scriptorium, viii. 

P. J. Jones examines the administration of the Tuscan estates of the abbey of 
Camaldoli in the late middle ages. Journ. Eccles. Hist. v. 

J. Gibbs prints a letter from Philip II to the town authorities of Milan, 1556. Univ. 
of Birmingham Hist, Journ. iv. 

P. Voltes Bou gives a detailed account of the political history of the conquest of 
Sardinia and Naples by the Archduke Charles of Austria, during the War of the Spanish 
Succession. He makes use of manuscript material in the Archivo Historico Nacional. 
Estud. de Hist. Moderna, i. 

E. J. Hobsbawm makes an interesting attempt to explain the Mafia on the lines of 
Marxist historical theory. Cambridge Journ. vii. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


A. Verhulst examines a number of problems connected with the earliest possessions 
of St. Peter’s and St. Bavo’s at Ghent. Bull. comm. roy. d’hist. cxix. 

M. Coéns analyses the cult of various saints at the Abbey of Saint-Trond. Anal. 
Boll. lxxii. 

J. M. Noiroux gives an account of the earliest documents concerning heresy in 
the Low Countries in the eleventh century. Rev. d’hist. ecclés, xlix. 

F. Vercauteren, the career of the chronicler, Gislebert of Mons, as a clerk in the 


chancery of Baldwin V of Hainault-Flanders. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. 6terr. Geschichts- 
forschung, Ixii. 


F. Blockmans argues that the first official recognition of autonomous gilds in 
Antwerp (though of what gilds remains unknown) occurred, as at Malines and 
Brussels, about 1302 in consequence of a revolutionary movement of the populace, 
and was followed, down to 1386, not by a peaceful evolution but by disturbances and 
erratic developments. Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. viii. 

A. Libois publishes four early fourteenth-century documents concerning the metal- 
workers’ gild of St. Eloi at Brussels. Bull. comm. tt, “hist. cxviii. 

R. Mols surveys the sources of information on the «~ ‘ic history of the 
Netherlands in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, with some u. ful notes on their 
critical use. He suggests ways in which topographical information may be used to 
supplement and correct direct evidence on population and its movements. Tijdschr. 
voor Gesch. Ixvi. 

L. Thorpe prints and discusses the poems written on the death of Philippe de 
Crévecoeur (1494) by Jean Molinet and Nicaise Ladam. Bull. comm. roy. d’hist. 
CxXIX. 

H. A. Enno van Gelder, in a long article based on archive materials, and illustrated 
with several maps, describes, district by district, the lay-out, the state of landownership 
and the social conditions of villages in the Netherlands in the sixteenth century. 
Modern studies of this subject are so few that this article, although in part provisional, 
is valuable both for the social history of the time and for comparison with foreign 
countries. Verhandelingen der Kon. Ned. Akad. van Wetensch., Afd. Letterk., 
Nicuwe Recks, lix. 

J. Btienne describes the account which the sixteenth-century Louvain professor 
Ruard Tapper gives of the teaching of four leading Protestants on the sacrament of 
penance, and examines the faithfulness of this account to the originals. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. xlix. 

A. L. E. Verheyden reproduces the most important elements from the chronicle of 
Pierre Gaillier, preserved at Namur, which covers the years 1566-8 and includes a 


number of documents and much information relating to the Reformation in the Low 
Countries. Bull. comm. roy. d’hist. cxix. 
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A. de Meyer on the basis of a recently discovered text examines the career and 
doctrinal errors of A. de la Motte, canon of St. Gudule, Brussels, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Rev. d.’hist ecclés. xlix. 

L. Ceyssens prints from Roman archives documents connected with the proposed 
publication of the anti-Jansenist bull ‘ In eminenti ’, in the Netherlands, 1646-7. Rev 
d’hist. ecclés. xlix. 

R. R. Palmer discusses sympathetically the Dutch revolution of 1795. Journ 
Mod. Hist. xxvi. 

J. J. Westendorp prints a correspondence of eight letters of R. G. von Polanes 
and Van der Bosch, 1828-33, of a miscellaneous character, and including some re 
flexion on slavery and economic life in North America, the advisability of Dutch 
investment in North America, the Belgian revolution, and the economic state of the 
Dutch East Indies. Bijd. en Med. van het Hist. Genootschap, 1953 

A. Simon examines the activities of Raphael Fornari as papal nuncio in Belgiun 
1838-42. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlix 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


D. Obolensky discusses the first three volumes of the history of Russia planned 
by Professors Vernadsky and Karpovich and published by the Yale University Press 
He considers that these volumes (Ancient Russia, 1943; Kievan Russia, 1948; and 
The Mongols and Russia, 1953) represent ‘ the most important contribution to the early 
and medieval history of Russia that has ever been made in a non-Russian language 
Oxf. Slav. Papers, 1954. 

L. Hauptmann discusses the problems of the boundaries of the west-Slavoni 
tribes and peoples in the tenth century, arising from the boundary-clauses in the 
(forged) privilege of 1086 for the bishopric of Prague. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. dsterr 
Geschichtsforschung, Ixii 

W. Weidlé discusses some common traits in early Russian and Western art, 
showing that there is ‘ much in medieval Russia that may be fitted into a sketch not 
altogether dissimilar to the large and finished canvas that was painted in the West’ 
(Stimulating and suggestive discussion, originally the Ilchester Lecture for 1951 
delivered in the University of Oxford.) Oxf. Slav. Papers, 1954 

A. Mika demonstrates that the extensive construction of fish-ponds in Bohemia in 
the sixteenth century did not involve the uncompensated expulsion of large numbers 
of tenants from arable land, Ceskoslovensky Casopis Historicky, ii 

S. Kot sketches episodes in the opposition of Polish bishops to the pope, 1557-60 
and prints original text of three rare polemical pamphlets (in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford). Oxf. Slav. Papers, 1953. 

G. Vernadsky re-examines the evidence about the death of Tsarevich Dimitry, 
youngest son of Tsar Ivan IV, in 1591 and concludes on the basis of the report issued 
by the official commission of enquiry that the death was probably accidental. Ibid 
1954. 

S. Konovalov describes three episodes in Anglo-Russian relations 1620-4 and 
prints sixteen relevant documents from the Public Record Office Ibid. 1953 

S. Konovalov prints Thomas Chamberlayne’s description of Russia 1631, 4 
seventeenth century account of Russia of considerable interest. Ibid. 1954 

G. von Rauch traces, in some detail, the growing diplomatic connexions between 
Russia and the other European Powers from the ‘ Time of Troubles’ to 1687. Hist 
Zeitschr. clxxviii. 

Roger Portal, following a recent work of B. B. Kafengauz, describes the marketing 
of the products of the Demidov ironworks in the eighteenth century, with special 
reference to transport. Rev. Hist. ccxi 

J. Novotny restates the political, economic, scientific, educational and cultura 
factors in the renascence of the Czech nation during the years 17%0 to 179 Cesk 
slovensky Casopis Historicky, ii. 

N. Gorodetzky publishes some biographical material concerning Princess Zinaida 
Volkonsky (1791-1862). Oxf. Slav. Papers, 1954 
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Z. Fiala describes the importance of the work of Josef Dobrovsky as the first 
critical historian to examine the legends in which Bohemian history had been en- 
shrouded by counter-reformationary propaganda since 162%. Ceskoslovensky 
Casopis Historicky, i. 

J. Puré has a second long, factual and valuable article, on the employment of steam 
engines in Bohemian industry in the second half of the eighteenth century and the first 
half of the nineteenth. It is illustrated with a wealth of statistical and graphic material. 
Ibid. ii. 

D. P. Costello prints two diplomatic communications of 1820 by the Russian 
author Griboedov, then secretary of the Russian Legation in Persia. Oxf. Slav. 
Papers, 1954. 

J. Pur’ makes a most valuable and completely factual contribution to the history 
of the industrial revolution in the textile industries of Bohemia in the nineteenth 
century, illustrated by tabulated statistics. Ceskoslovensky Casopis Historicky, ii. 

Pavla Vrbova describes the origin and development of the machine-manufacturing 
industry in Bohemia during the years 1840 to 1860. Ibid. 

Josef Poligensk? and Véra Voméckovaé describe the demonstration made by the 
railway workers outside the New Gate of Prague on 8 July 1844. It is interesting 
as the first organized workers’ demonstration of any magnitude in the history of the 
industrial revolution in Bohemia. (Summary in French.) Ibid. i. 

W. E. Mosse describes briefly the Russian Steam Navigation Company, an attempt 
to develop the overseas trade of Odessa after the Crimean War. Journ. Mod. Hist. 
xxvi. 

E. Arato describes the not very extensive co-operation between the socialists of 
Bohemia and Hungary during the years 1867 to 1890, Ceskoslovensk¢ Casopis 
Historicky, ii. 

The Russian historian, N. lL. Samorukov, gives the current Marxist view of the 
Czech and Slovak nationalist movements in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Ibid. 

T. H. von Laue prints, with Introduction, an important memorandum of Count 
Sergius Witte on tariff policy and the admission of foreign capital into Russia. Journ. 
Mod, Hist, xxvi. 

J. N. Hazard examines the extent to which the Bolshevik revolution produced a 
break in Russian legal tradition. (The Ilchester Lecture for 1952 delivered in the 
University of Oxford.) Oxf. Slav. Papers, 1953. 

Marie Kavkova bases on documents recently officially published in Rumania a 
partisan account of the popular disturbances in Rumania in 1907, ascribing a consider- 
able part to the influence of the 1905 revolution in Russia and to the crew of the 
Potemkin, who found a refuge in Rumania. Ceskoslovensk¢ Casopis Historicky, i. 

Juray Kramer describes the fortunes of the glass industry in Slovakia during the 
years 1918 to 1925. He ascribes the decline of the industry to the selfishness of the 
capitalists who controlled the older and better-organized glass industry in Bohemia. 
Ibid. 

Véra Olivov4 writes a long account of the attitude of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to Russia from 1919 to the signing of the Czechoslovak-Soviet agreement of 
1922, in which she seeks to convict Masaryk and Bene’ of a continued attempt to 
subvert the Bolshevik Government of Russia. Ibid. 

Oldtich Rtha reinterprets the history of the attitude of the political parties in 
Bohemia to the question of the position of the Czech nation in relation to the Habsburg 
state. There is little that is new in the article, but it is an interesting experiment in 
Marxist bibliography. Ibid. ii. 

Milos Gosiorousky expounds the importance of the Fifth Conference of the 
Communist party of Czechoslovakia (1929) in purging the Communist party in 
Slovakia of its deviationist leadership. The merit for having done so is ascribed to 
Gottwald, Ibid. ii. 

H. von Rimscha, the Baltic question in the policy of the Great Powers (England, 
France, Russia and Germany) in 1939. [Polemical and distinctly anti-Russian.] Hist. 
Zeitschr. clxxvii. 

M. Gosiorovsk$ gives an account of the anti-German and anti-Tiso rising in 
Slovakia in the autumn of 1944. If the exaggeration of the admittedly important 
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Communist part in the rising be discounted, the article is valuable, breaking new 
ground and being based on material not easily accessible. Ceskoslovensky Casopis 
Historick/, ii. 

A. D. Ferguson supplies a bibliography of the historical works of George Vernadsky 
to mark the fortieth anniversary of his first learned publication. Oxf. Slav. Papers, 
1954. 


Scandinavia 

Sune Dalgard discusses the motives which led Christian IV of Denmark to increase 
the duties on cargoes of saltpetre passing from the Baltic via the Sound in 1638-9, 
Shows that a speculator in Copenhagen with influence in court circles knew in advance 
of the increased tariff, and profited from the rise in the price of saltpetre in 
Suggests that he possibly influenced the royal policy, but inclines to the 
fiscal and military reasons guided Christian 1V’s conduct. This view is 
able in the light of the evidence available. Historisk Tidsskrift, 1954. 

Axel Linvald examines in the light of the communications sent to Prince Christian 
Frederic, the stadtholder of Norway, immediately following the Peace of Kiel (January 
1814) the attitude of Frederick VI and keading Danish officials to the separation of 
Norway from Denmark. The evidence presented does not support Swedish assertions 
that a secret understanding existed between Christian Frederic and the Danes to prevent 
the peaceful implementation of the treaty, Ibid. 


Amsterdam, 
w that 


more accept- 


South-Eastern Europe and Hungary 


G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville examines the evidence concerning the date of 
outbreak of Montanism and decides that it is inconclusive. Journ. Eccles. Hist. ¥ 

E. Molland argues that the heretics combated by Ignatius of Antioch were pri- 
marily docetists and only Judaizers in the sense that they claimed the support of the 
Old Testament for their Christology. Journ. Eccles. Hist. v. 

D. J. Chitty examines at length a number of the Pachomian sources and emphasizes 
the value of the Greek Lives. Journ. Eccles. Hist. v. 

D. Amand de Mendieta summarizes and discusses two recent works on the manu- 
script tradition of the works of St. Basil. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlix. 

M. Black discusses the origin of Dedication Festivals, particularly in Palestine and 
Syria. Journ. Eccles. Hist. v 

P. Rassow discusses the policy of Manuel and Roger II in the Byzantine-Norman 
war of 1147-9. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxii 

K. Juhdsz brings together evidence (the chapter archives were destroyed by the 
Turks in 1552) for the legal functions of the chapter of Arad, as a /ocus authenticus vel 
eredibilis. (As such, it carried out and registered all legal transactions of the neigh 
bouring countryside in secular but—although an ecclesiastical body—not in ecclesias 
tical matters. Its position was not recognized in canon law. Material reaches back to 
1269, but is mainly from the fifteenth century.) Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Osterr. Geschichts 
forschung, Ixii. 

P. Ratkos has an interesting study of the discontent in the mining towns of Slovakia 
in 1525 and 1526, and attempts on the basis of municipal archives to assess the different 

rts played by wage grievances and the earliest Lutheran preachers. Ceskoslovensk¢ 
Casopia Historick#, ii. 

Roderic H. Davison discusses the attempts of Turkish statesmen of the middle 
nineteenth century to create an Ottoman state patriotism. Amer. Hist. Rev. lix 

J. Méséroé makes an important contribution to the difficult problem of the extent 
and <ensequences of the liberation of the serfs in Slovakia in 1848. Ceskoslovensk? 
Casopis Historicky, ii. 


the 


Spain and Portugal 


B. de Gaiffier analyses the Spanish martyrdoms attributed to the prefect Dacian, 
and argues that they ought to be limited to the case of St. Vincent. Anal. Boll, xxii, 
Claude Carrére studies the administration and the trade of the port of Barcelona, 
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during the 14408, mainly on the basis of the registers of anchorage charges. Long 
and impressive contribution to the history of Mediterranean trade. Estud. de Hist. 
Moderna, iii. 

S. Sobrequés Vidal discusses the origins of the revolt of Catalonia against John II, 
with special reference to the Cortes of Barcelona, of 1454-8. Gives a lucid and pene- 
trating account of the social and political groupings during this important chapter of 
Spanish parliamentary history. Ibid. ii. 

A. Fernandez Torregrosa discusses some aspects of the foreign policy of John Il 
of Aragon. Ibid. 

A. Borras has no difficulty in showing that, contrary to the theory of some nine- 
teenth-century historians, organized banditry existed in Catalonia long before Charles 
V’s soldiers returned after the Peace of Crépy, 1544. Prints a pragmatica of Charles V 
against bandits in Catalonia, dated 1539. Ibid. iii. 

J. Regla discusses the question of the Moriscoes during the reign of Philip I, with 
special reference to the danger of the Moriscoes forming a ‘ fifth column’ for the 
enemies of Spain. Uses new material but does not arrive at new conclusions. Prints 
a memorandum by the vice-chancellor of Aragon on this problem. Ibid. iii. 

J. Nadal and E. Giralt study the population of Catalonia between 1553 and 1717. 
Interesting discussion of problems of methodology. Figures from the parishes of 
Cass4 de la Selva and Villafranca del Panadés. Ibid. 

C.-M. de Witte continues his examination of the papal bulls relating to Portuguese 
expansion in the seventeenth century and deals with the period 1642-4. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. xlix 

E. Giralt y Raventos discusses the growth of viticulture in Catalonia. In the 
eighteenth century the export of wine and brandy became the most important trade of 
that country and the basis of its prosperity. Prints a document concerning the estab- 
lishment of a brandy distillery in Villafranca del Panadés in 1692. Estud. de Hist. 
Moderna, ii 

N. Rodolico publishes 13 letters by, or concerning, Maria Luisa Gabriella of 
Savoy, wife of Philip V of Spain, covering the months after her first arrival in Spain, 
in 1702. He discusses the queen’s popularity in Spain and her energetic measures for 
the country’s defence against the English. Ibid. i. 

Jorge de Macedo discusses the economic condition of Portugal in the era of 
Pombal. Revista de Histéria (Sado Paulo), v. 

J. Mercader Riba, in ‘ Espafia en el Bloqueo Continental’ studies the effects of 
Napoleon’s Continental System on Catalonia, and his title is therefore misleading. 
Barcelona was the only town within the system which was allowed to import colonial 
goods. Estud. de Hist. Moderna, ii. 

G. Jackson outlines Joaquin Costa’s schemes for Spanish national regeneration by 


* revolution from above ’ in the years following 1898. Extract from a doctoral thesis 
in the University of Toulouse. Ibid. iii. 
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